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MONDAY, MARCH 16, 1953 


House or 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Derense ACTIVITIES OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:05 a. m., Hon. William E. Hess, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Hess. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Members of the subcommittee, this is our first formal meeting since 
our appointment on March 2 by the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee of the House, and I think it proper that I should outline 
at this time for the benefit of all those interested the policy of the 
subcommittee, and define some of its objectives. 

The scope of the subcommittee’s authorization from the chairman 
of the full committee, under the authority of House Resolution 125, 
is comprehensive and challenging. 

It places a very heavy responsibility on this subcommittee; and it 
will mean that we will be together a great deal and have much work 
ahead of us. 

The Defense Establishment, as we all know, gets the biggest bite of 
taxes. It has the greatest responsibility to the home and the tax- 
payer. Our defense must be adequate and complete. There must 
be no fault in the weapons, no lack of means to defend America, and 
the peoples who stand with America as our friends, sharing with us 
the burdens of freemen seeking a free world in which to live. 

But at the same time, defense economy must concern us. No stone 
must be left unturned to be sure that every dollar spent in this under- 
taking represents a dollar in value returned. Waste will be ferreted 
out and eliminated by every means at our command. We will be un- 
flagging in our efforts and in the discharge of that responsibility. 

any of the members of this subcommittee have served in a similar 
capacity in previous Congresses and all of us are accustomed to work- 
ing together. Each has the same basic objectives. Each will con- 
tribute from his experience to the undertakings of the subcommittee. 

Our first business at hand this morning is to examine into the 
progress made under Public Law 436 of the 82d Congress, which 
was passed out of a subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee, 
operating under a resolution of the 82d Congress similar to this pres- 
ent resolution. It followed upon extensive hearings. It culminated 

the continuous effort of Congress to establish a single cataloging sys- 
tem and to promote standardization in the services. For something 
like 23 years before this act was passed, we had a series of frustrations 
and failures in the consistent demand by Congress that something 
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be done in this field. Congress went so far as to introduce a bill for 
this purpose. It was persuaded aot to write it into legislation but 
to declare the purpose of Congress in House Concurrent Resolution 
97 of the SIst Congress. 

But the declared purpose of Congress was not enough, as the prior 
hearings show. So we were moved to write the congressional man- 
date into law. The Congress means exactly what it said in Public 
Law 436. 

That brings us to the business of this morning. We are going to 
examine into the progress made under Public Law 436 in every 
detail. Weare going to pay continuing interest during this Congress 
from time to time to its development and to anything further needed 
from the Congress to implement its declared policy. 

This subcommittee means business. 

The Defense Cataloging and Standardization Act, in the opinion 
of every informed organization and person who has studied the 
subject, represents one of the largest potential areas for elimination 
of waste and the introduction of efficiency in the supply system of 
the Defense Department. We intend to keep continued, careful scru- 
tiny of this agency until the desired results are achieved. 

What I have said by way of emphasis on the Defense Cataloging 
and Standardization Act is only indicative of the close attention 
which the subcommittee will pay to every subject with which it will 
deal. We intend to follow up on every study which is assigned to 
this committee and which the Armed Services Committee has studied 
in the past under similar resolutions. 

Many recommendations were made in the previous Congresses and 
we intend to follow them up to see whether or not they have been fol- 
lowed and what the results have been. 

This is to be a continuing undertaking in which every member will 
lend his full effort and expend all of the energy required. Waste and 
inefficiency must not become the inevitable handmaid of an adequate, 
or even a large defense system. It is not necessary. It must not be 
tolerated. 

To summarize then: while we are immediately scrutinizing the 
cataloging and standardization agency, each other subject will receive 
like attention. 

Since this matter is of considerable interest to the public, these hear- 
ings will be open to the public. But, in general, the other undertakings 
of the committee will be conducted in executive session until such time 
as facts are fully substantiated and conclusions can be expressed, with 
facts supporting them and presented for the consideration of the Con- 
gress. 

Gentlemen of the committee, we have with us this morning as our 
first witness in this hearing, Admiral Fowler. 

Admiral, I believe you have a prepared statement, and if so, you 
may proceed with that statement, and if not, you may make any state- 
ment you care to make. 

Mr. Fowter. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Hess. And when you have concluded, I would imagine that 
you would prefer it that way, after you have concluded with your 
statement, the members then may be permitted to ask questions. 
Mr. Fowter. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hess. All right, you may proceed, Admiral. 
(The text of Public Law 436, 82d Cong. is included as Appendix 

A. Admiral Fowler’s first semiannual report is included as Appendix 

Lb. See pp. 151 and 154.) 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH W. FOWLER, DIRECTOR, DEFENSE SUPPLY 
MANAGEMENT AGENCY, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY RUSSELL A. MOODY, CHIEF, OFFICE OF STANDARDI- 
ZATION 


Mr. Fowrer. Gentlemen, I am very happy to meet with you this 
morning to examine with you questions regarding the cataloging, 
standardization, and inspection programs of the Defense Supply 
Management Agency. As you know, this agency is approximately 8 
months old, having been created by the Congress in July of last year. 
I think it would be helpful if, before proceeding into a detailed exami- 
nation of our programs and our performance thereunder, we both had 
a common understanding of the responsibilities and authority which 
attach to me as Director of the Defense Supply Management Agency. 

This agency is responsible for developing, establishing, and main- 
taining a single supply catalog which will contain a single identifica- 
tion of all items of supply within the Department of Defense. It is 
responsible likewise for seeing to it that this single identification for 
all items of supply is made the prime identification used in the military 
departments in replacement of the great variety of identifications 
presently contained in the several catalogs of the military departments. 

In standardization, the agency is responsible for prosecuting a pro- 
gram for increasing the effectiveness of combat operations and con- 
serving manpower, materials, and other resources, through the stand- 
ardization of supplies and equipment utilized by the military depart- 
ments. In addition, in the fields of inspection and packaging, the 
agency is responsible for developing uniform standards and proce- 
dures for the inspection and packaging of military equipment and 
supplies. 

I think, perhaps, these responsibilities are pretty well understood by 
most people interested in the programs of my agency. I am not at 
all sure, however, that there is an equal understanding on their part 
of the various other functions of supply for which this agency has 
no authority or responsibility. A quick example which comes to my 
mind which has received considerable publicity in the last several days 
is the matter of procurement. Except to the extent that catalogs pub- 
lished by this agency limit procurement to the items contained therein, 
I have no authority with respect to the manner in which procurement 
shall be effected by the military departments, the prices which shall be 
paid by the military departments, the manner in which contractors 
are selected by the military departments, the manner in which the con- 
tract shall be administered, the quantities to be purchased, payments 
made, and so forth. I have no responsibility or authority with respect 
to the unification of buying practices among the military departments 
as, for example, of the assignment of procurement responsibility to a 
single service. Responsibility for these activities rests elsewhere in 
the Department of Defense. 
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Gentlemen, I am not trying to evade my responsibilities in any way 
whatsoever, but I do not think we should confuse this enormous and 
very valuable program by the fact that many people have pointed out 
we are not carrying out our responsibility when, in fact, they are 
beyond the scope of my responsibilities laid down in Public Law 436. 

ikewise, this agency has no authority with respect to determining 
the quantitative requirements of the military departments for its vari- 
ous equipment and supplies. It has no authority with respect to 
policies concerning the requisitioning, storage, issue, maintenance, 
warehousing, transportation, or disposal of equipment and supplies 
by the military departments. All of these functions of supply, I am 
sure you will understand, represent areas in which tremendous sums 
of money are expended annually by the military departments. Au- 
— in these fields lies outside the Defense Supply Management 

gency. 

How, then, do the programs of the Defense Supply Management 
Agency contribute to increased efliciency and economy in supply man- 
agement of the military departments? I think that this is a fair 
question and I think that it would be helpful for the answer to be in 
the record. The cataloging program of this agency provides a single 
identification for all items in the supply systems of the military depart- 
ments. <A single identification of items of supply serves to eliminate 
duplicate supplies of items which have crept into the systems due to a 
variety of reasons, e. g., procurement of identical items from different 
sources and with different identifications. The cataloging program 
reveals the commonalty of these items and when fully attained brings 
about savings in all of the functions of supply which I have enumer- 
ated above. 

By positive identification, the prime source for an item is revealed. 
Excessive prices which might be paid to middlemen can then be elim- 
inated. Procurement costs can be reduced through the purchase of 
interchangeable items available at lower costs. Obsolescence of ma- 
terial can be reduced by encouraging rapid turnover and maximum 
use of existing stocks. Military effectiveness and mobility of fighting 
forces can be increased. The single catalog reduces the need for stor- 
age space and added construction for the care and handling of dupli- 
cate items in the supply systems. It reduces the cost of maintenance 
by reducing the variety of spare parts stored, handled, issued, and 
otherwise cared for. It provides for savings in transportation by 
reducing the number of items shipped into the supply systems and 
throughout the supply systems. These are the kinds of savings which 
will result from the completion of the cataloging program. While the 
single supply catalog will manifest itself in all of the functions of 
supply, it is essentially a tool for the improvement of supply manage- 
ment and the conduct of supply operations. Basic improvement in the 
various functions of supply, such as requirements determination, pro- 
curement, storage, warehousing, transportation, et cetera, do not arise 
automatically from the creation of a single catalog. The catalog can 
only insure that the waste and inefficiency in these various functions of 
supply which are a result of faulty and inadequate identification of 
items of supply are eliminated. Inefficiencies in these various func- 
tions of supply which arise from other quarters must find their solu- 
tion in the development of appropriate policies, programs, and prac- 
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tices, and this agency, as I pointed out earlier, has no authority in these 
fields, 

I have no sound basis which would enable me to estimate the savings 
which are inherent in this program. In my opinion they are tre- 
mendous. These savings, however, cannot be realized until such time 
as the cataloging, standardization, and inspection programs of the 
Department of Defense have been fully carried out, and extended to 
other agencies of the Government. 

As you know, this agency has only recently published the first see- 
tion of the single supply catalog, and we are some distance yet from 
the complete publication of the entire catalog. In addition, I should 
like to draw your attention to another aspect of our program which 
bears directly on the kind and amount of savings which are inherent 
in the activities we are carrying on. While I have suggested earlier 
some of the savings which are possible through the elimination of 
duplicate items in our single catalog, a far more fruitful field for sav- 
ings, however, lies in our standardization program. 

This program we prosecute in two principal directions; one is 
through the elimination of sizes, kinds, and types of similar items 
which perform the same basic function. A relatively simple example 
of this kind of activity is the reduction in the number of screwdrivers 
in the supply system, and I apologize for using this example again. 
It has been used many times, but I think it brings out very clearly 
the principles involved. 

A study of this very small group of items discloses that all the fune- 
tions for which the Department of Defense required screwdrivers 
could be performed adequately by about 100 screwdrivers instead of 
something over 800 screwdrivers which have been cataloged, as you 
know, in the system. This, you will see, is a simple reduction in the 
number of things. No change was made in the physical, or chemical, 
or mechanical characteristics of any of the items. 

The second and perhaps more productive direction in which stand- 
ardization is achieved is through what we call standardization studies. 
These studies are detailed engineering analyses of more or less com- 
plex items of supply which have as their objective the creation of a 
new and standard single item of supply to replace a variety of items 
now presently being used. These studies, I think you will understand, 
are highly technical engineering studies which require considerable 
time on the part of the military departments to assure that all of their 
requirements will be met by the new standard and on the part of 
industry to assure that it can produce the new standard item without 
major retooling expense and in the quantities which will be required 
by the Department of Defense. 

I might say in this connection, gentlemen—you will forgive me if 
I depart from my statement now and then—that, in connection with 
the 74 scheduled categories that you see here, in a number of cases we 
will not wait for complete standardization before we print the catalog 
and put it into effect. In other words, it is my firm opinion that it is 
better to take a reasonably quick look at the results of cataloging in any 
one category, and if complete standardization is too complex to 
achieve within a reasonable time, to obtain instead 50 or 60 percent 
of the corrections and then print the catalog, and thus get the benefits 
by putting it into effect, rather than to wait for 2 or 3 or 4 years for a 
perfect document. 
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Mr. Hess. And then continue to amend it, Admiral, as you go along? 
Mr. Fowxer. Exactly, sir. We continue the standardization studies ; 
and, of course, the catalog will have to be maintained; it will have 
to be reprinted at periodic intervals to be really a good document. 

A good example of this kind of standardization activity which 
might be cited is our study of maintenance parts for the internal- 
combustion engine in the 3-inch- to 4-inch-bore sizes; and once again, 
gentlemen, I realize that this example has been given you; but, con- 
trary to the opinion expressed by another committee a short time ago, 
this study is not finished. We are just starting the main program. 

We have completed the 3- to 4-inch-bore size, but only last week I 
sat with 50 manufacturers—General Motors, Chrysler, Ford, and so 
forth—and we are really getting into all sizes of combustion engines, 
diesel engines, and so forth, and I can assure you the savings are 
going to be tremendous. 

This study has been going on for 3 or 4 years with the detailed 
participation of the military departments and private industry 
throughout the country. As stated in my semiannual report, this 
study to date has resulted in a reduction in the number of fast-wearing 
replacement parts for these engines from 1,187 to 59. Think for a 
moment, if you will, of the savings which this reduction will make in 
the costs of just maintaining these engines. Ease of repair, simplicity 
of training for maintenance men, reduction in storage space, and in- 
ventory for pipeline purposes will all result in savings. All of these 
savings are very real in terms of not only the number of dollars which 
are saved but also, and perhaps much more to the point, in terms of 
increased combat effectiveness for our Armed Forces. 

I think you must understand, however, that this kind of saving does 
not appear full grown the day after standardization has been 
achieved. ‘The savings are achieved over time when the supply system 
and dependent military operations have purged themselves in an 
economical way of items which these standards replace. 

I do not want to leave you with the impression, however, that we are 
postponing the day when we do get the effectiveness of this program 
because, as regards the 3- to 4-inch-bore of size, for example, we 
implemented that on the Ist of July last year. 

In other words, effective the Ist of July 1952, it became mandatory 
on all purchasing offices of all three departments to purchase on the 
specification for this new standard which reduced the spare-part types 
from 1,187 to 59. 

Mr. He&perr. They are doing that now, Admiral? 

Mr. Fow.er. That is correct, sir. 

I touch on these basic considerations relating to the programs for 
which I am responsible, in an effort to create what I think is needed 
on the part of some Members of the Congress, and that is an appre- 
ciation that the single supply catalog is not and cannot become by its 
very nature the cureall for all of the problems which exist in the 
management of supply within the military departments. I should like 
for the Congress to have an understanding of the kind of savings and 
improvements which can and will result from this tool of supply 
management. I ask the Congress to recognize what I have said with 
respect to the standardization of equipments and supplies in terms of 
identifiable results which are to be had from a vigorous prosecution 
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of this effort. I ask the Congress to place in proper perspective a 
relative significance of the costs involved in the procurement, trans- 
portation, storage, issue, and maintenance of an internal-combusion 
engine, for example, as opposed to a T-square. 

I am convinced that this kind of understanding will go far to 
eliminate the unfortunate episodes typified by publicity in the last 
several days regarding the work of this agency. These things cause 
not only the loss of very valuable time on the part of the Congress and 
the Department of Defense in inquiring into these matters but also 
serve to undermine the confidence of the average citizen, first, in the 
wisdom of the Congress in creating an agency and expending its funds 
for purposes for which one is led to believe are nonproductive; and, 
second, in the capacity of the responsible officials in the executive 
branch of the Government to carry out with effectiveness the programs 
which the Congress prescribed for the good of the country. 

May I say, gentlemen, I welcome criticism. That is the only way we 
are ever going to achieve results in this enormous program; but I 
believe it has got to be constructive criticism, and I believe that the 
information upon which that criticism is based must come from 
sources that are really informed as to the facts in the case. That is 
the only thing we ask—an opportunity to present the facts—and we 
will, of course, be delighted to take constructive criticism. We need 
it; we need all the help we can get in the complexity of this program, 
I can assure you. 

These programs have been plagued, in my opinion, by the ease with 
which basic concepts and achievements of the program can be brought 
into question on the basis of uninformed criticism. The constant re- 
hash of old problems and old sores, most of which have long ceased to 
be of significance in these programs, must necessarily have an ener- 
vating effect on the speed and effectiveness with which these programs 
‘an be prosecuted. 

A year ago, I testified before this committee in connection with 
these programs, and received a most encouraging vote of confidence 
from you. In drafting Public Law 436, you again demonstrated your 
confidence by providing that I could be named the first director of this 
essentially civilian agency. On the basis of that confidence, I have in 
the past 8 months brought all the enthusiasm and vigor at my com- 
mand to this task; and, gentlemen, I think I would like to state at 
this time, for the information of possibly some of the members of 
the committee who were not familiar with my joining the program 
last year, that I came here much against my own desires. I came 
because I felt that this was the most needed thing in the Federal 
Government, to put the Government on a businesslike efficient basis; 
and may I say that, at such time as I feel that we have the program 
established—we have the organization properly set up; we have it 
staffed ; we have it scheduled—I desire very much to return to my own 
private work. 

Mr. Hess. How long is that going to take, Admiral ¢ 

Mr. Fowier. Well, sir, I believe we are coming very close to that 
point. I think when we get into the matter of scheduling you will 
see that we have laid out a very definite schedule for the first time in 
this program; and I have every reason to believe, from my own 
constant contacts with the military departments, that we can carry 
out that schedule. 
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_Y must say there are great problems that have to be faced. It isa 
very complex program, as I am sure all of you recognize. We have 
to be very, very careful to make sure we do not nullify the ability of 
the departments to carry out their great procurement responsibilities. 
However, at the same time we must assure ourselves that the results 
of the program are actually implemented without undue delay and, 
gentlemen, from my contact with the services, I am absolutely certain 
that this will be done. 

A month ago, I made my first semiannual report to the Armed 
Services Committees of the House and Senate. This report records 
the more significant activities of my agency in the period July 1 
through December 31, 1952. If, incidentally, this = contains 
references to actions preceding this period, it is only because these 
actions were brought to fruition during the reporting period. In the 
absence of Public Law 436, these actions might still be in the indefinite 
future. 

Before going on into details of both our program and the per- 
formance of the agency in the past 8 months, I should like to reiterate 
my conviction that the Congress took a wise step in enacting Public 
Law 436, and that achievement of the programs contemplated there- 
under constitutes one of the most important contributions which can 
be made to improving the combat efliciency of our troops and imProv- 
ing the efliciency and economy of our military supply operations. 

Passage of Public Law 436 had several major effects on the catalog- 
ing and standardization program. First of all, it removed any doubt 
that the Congress intended that the catalog data developed over the 
Jast several years should be put into use as quickly as possible. At the 
same time, it caused a shift in emphasis from measuring progress in 
terms of the number of identifications of a great mass of unrelated 
items, to the completion and publication of catalog data with respect 
to groups of related commodities, in a form suitable for use in the 
several supply operations in the military departments. Likewise, it 
gave further impetus to integrating the cataloging and standardiza- 
tion programs of the Department of Defense. 

The 2,500,000 items to which numbers had been assigned by July 1, 
1952, constitute the basic catalog data which are now being incor- 
porated into catalogs for publication as sections of the Single Supply 
Catalog. With the completion of the classification system in De- 
cember 1952, it is now possible to group the basic catalog data for these 
items for publication in this manner. This basic fund of catalog 
data has been added to by the development of additional item descrip- 
tions since that date. 

Since the basic cataloging tools, such as the classification, de- 
scription patterns, et cetera, are now substantially completed, we are 
enabled to shift the emphasis of our efforts from mere identification of 
unrelated items to concentration on completing the identification of 
groups and classes of items. In this way, it is possible to publish sec- 
tions of the catalog and secure the early benefits from its use. 

Public Law 436 recognized the need for such integration of the 
cataloging and standardization efforts within the Department of De- 
fense. The mutually supplementary nature of these two programs 
has been recognized in the development of joint procedures for the 
simplification of items of supply through the reduction of the number 
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of sizes and kinds of items to be published in sections of the Single 
Supply Catalog. Catalog data asa a very productive source 
of information, necessary for the planning of standardization projects. 

Public Law 436 likewise, underlines the importance of delegating 
responsibility for the performance of cataloging and standardiza- 
tion operations. Decentralization of responsibility to the military de- 
partments has been adopted as a basic operating policy. 

In other words, gentlemen, we believe that this work should be done 
in the field agencies of the military departments which use these 
items, which have the technical know-how to properly identify these 
items, and that is the basic policy that we are following out. 

The main effort of our cataloging program at the present time is the 
examination of accumulated catalog data with respect to specific 

‘ groups of commodities, prior to the publication of these data as see- 
tions of the Single Supply Catalog. This examination has 2 princi- 
pal phases—(1) the cataloging phase, which includes checking the 
adequacy and accuracy of the data which has been developed, and 

‘ providing identification data for items not yet cataloged; and (2) 
the simplification phase, which includes examining the functional 
necessity for all items listed, in order to reduce the number of varia- 
tions in these items of supply. 

The work of compiling the data and the publishing of sections of 
the Single Supply Catalog, follows immediately after either the first 
or cataloging <i of the examination, or after the second or simpli- 
fication phase of the examination dependent, as I said before, on the 
time that will be involved for standardizing. In other words, if the 
standardizing is going to be a long effort—it is a complicated prob- 
lem—we will publish and then correct during our maintenance phase, 
otherwise we will, as in the case of the subsistence catalog, catalog, 
standardize, and publish, and then put into effect. 

We know that there are many areas where completion of simplifi- 
cation and standardization may be accomplished, only after long and 
detailed study. Such a situation exists, for example, with respect to 
antifriction bearings. The engineering problems inherent in stand- 
ardizing this area are so complex that this study has been scheduled 
subsequent to the publication of this section of the Single Supply 
Catalog. 

Emphasis is being placed on the commodity areas of generally used 
common items, first; with more complex items of supply to follow. 
In order that the best results may be obtained, pressure is being main- 

. tained to obtain quality of results concurrently with quantity pro- 
duction so that the product will be usable for conversion of supply 
records. The first area completed under this plan was the subsistence 
area, Other commodity areas in various states of completion are now 

r under way, as you can see from the schedule, and we expect by virtue 

of that schedule to have 20 additional groups completed as far as cata- 

loging is concerned by July 1 of this year, that is, July 1, 1953. 

Mr. Hess. Twenty out of how many groups? 

Mr. Fowter. There are 74 all told. What I am trying to do, gentle- 
men, is to concentrate our efforts on the commonly used items, the 
items that, as I say, are in common use, and not the specialty military 
items. For example, in many of our complex fields, such as, we will 
say, electronics, the picture is developing so rapidly that if we pub- 
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lish a catalog today it would be out of use, you might say, as far as 
effectiveness goes, in a matter of a few months. So, what I am trying 
to do is to establish the hardware, the food, the medical items, and the 
bearings, the end items that do not have the complications within 
them first of all. I might say, we are processing, insofar as we can, 
the use of those items in five civil agencies related to the defense pro- 
gram under our responsibilities of Public Law 152, at the same time. 
I know that is the desire of the Congress, although 436 only specifies 
the military catalog. 

Other commodity areas in various stages of completion are anti- 
friction bearings, clothing and individual equipment, and medical and 
dental items. 

The Subsistence Catalog is the first section of the Single Supply 
Catalog to be issued. This catalog contains 1,193 items as compared 
to 2,035 before the catalog data was examined as outlined above. 
About 17 percent of the 2,035 items were eliminated as duplicates or 
obsolete by the first phase of the examination, that is, the cataloging 
phase. 

The balance of the reduction was made in the second phase of the 
examination, through the elimination of items which could be ae 
without replacement or for which other items were equally satisfac- 
tory. The saving resulting from this reduction in the number of items 
to be handled by the supply systems of the military departments, will 
manifest itself in the more economical performance of all supply 
functions with respect to these commodities. 

The Subsistence Catalog contains those subsistence items which are 
authorized for repetitive procurement. 

I might say in the forepart of that catalog it specifies that effective 
on July 1 of this next year only the items appearing in that catalog 
can then be purchased for repetitive use. 

In an area as uncomplicated as subsistence, where inventories are 
consumed within a relatively short period of time, it was not believed 
essential to include the identification of those items, which, while not 
authorized for procurement, are presently in the supply systems of 
the military departments and will be stored and issued until consumed. 

In other areas, many active items of supply may no longer be on a 
current procurement basis, but their listing in the catalog is necessary 
either for purposes of issue for use, or ease in liquidation of inventory. 
In this way, the catalog is truly a master identification catalog, the 
scope of which serves all phases of supply operations, including pro- 
curement. Therefore, catalogs for many other areas will contain 
identification data, in order that they may be utilized in connection 
with supply functions other than sgn shecew such as storage, dis- 
tribution, maintenance, et cetera. In subsequent sections of the single 
supply catalog, items which are not authorized for procurement will 
be appropriately marked, so as to prevent additional procurement and 
to encourage utilization or other disposition. 

In other words, gentlemen, we feel that each one of these commodity 
groups must be a study in itself. Now, I think it is quite obvious to 
all of you the turnover in subsistence items is comparatively rapid. 
Therefore, I say of the items that we have eliminated from the catalog, 
why burden our volume by including those items because, presumably, 
they will disappear by attrition within a matter of 2 or 3 months. 
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I am saying, however, in other commodity groups of the catalog, 
where the items are more permanently established, even though we 
do not authorize certain items for repetitive procurement, we should 
include those with proper marking so that the various services will 
be able to identify them and, possibly, use them up more rapidly or 
eventually dispose of them by sale, or surplus, or what not. 

We get a lot of comment—we are not including this in the catalog 
or we are not including that; but, gentlemen, | want to leave you with 
this thought: We have on my staff experts in supply in the three 
military departments. We also have in my office of cataloging and 
in my office of standards, advisory groups composed of an officer from 
each one of the military services and from GSA, 

This is to insure that we will put in the catalog what is necessary 
to carry out the law; that is, what is necessary to meet all of the needs 
of supply. 

At the same time I am sure you will agree with me we do not want 
to make this volume any larger than we have to. We do not want to 
include anything in it that is not necessary for meeting the needs of 
supply. 

The Subsistence Catalog contains some of the supply data sug- 
gested by the Congress as useful in supply functions such as unit of 
measure, size, quality, and grade. Since other data were not con- 
tained in the original identifications developed for these items, it was 
not considered economical to delay the publication of the Subsistence 
Catalog, pending the development of these data. While on the sub- 
ject of subsistence section of the catalog, we would like to point 
out that we are mindful of the fact that this first product has room 
for improvement. We expect to show improvement in each succeed- 
ing product as the program and our experience grow. 

I might say, gentlemen, that we put out this first volume of the 
catalog, as has been pointed out, after this program had been in 
operation for some 35 years, and knowing full well that this first effort 
was not going to be a perfect document. We felt that, until we did 
put out that document and obtained service experience, service com- 
ments, and so forth—we would not have the basic experience that we 
needed in order to proceed rapidly with our overall program. 

Studies have been initiated to determine, with respect to each com- 
modity area, what supply data, including those suggested by the Con- 
gress, will be useful for each commodity group. When these deter- 
minations have been made, the appropriate data will be developed for 
inclusion in each section of the Single Supply Catalog when it is 
published or revised. 

While the single-supply catalog system will replace departmental 
catalog systems, there is a continuing need for such publications as 
allowance lists, maintenance manuals, tables of organization, equip- 
ment, and so forth. These documents are essential for the satisfac- 
tory performance of the individual supply missions of the military 
departments as they contain operating instructions and _ policies 
needed by personnel engaged in these supply functions. 

We have prescribed that the identification data contained in all 
operating supply publications shall be taken from the data appear- 
ing in the Single Supply Catalog. This policy will insure the full 
and exclusive use of the Federal catalog data in all supply operations 
of the military departments. 
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Now, gentlemen, I think the most widespread comment on our pro- 
gram is that our catalog is not going to replace the many catalogs 
now existent in the military systems. 

What I am attempting to point out is this: This catalog that we are 
compiling is not an operating catalog nor, in my opinion, can it ever 
be one. In other words, in this enormous volume of 74 parts, to try 
to include in there price deta, which change every month, a record 
of stock inventory, the amount you have on hand throughout the vast 
military system, changing each day from issues, would be absolutely 
impossible. 

Therefore, for the military departments to carry on their business, 
and this is exactly the same in our large industrial concerns, they 
must have inventory lists, they must have stock lists, they must have 
records of the amount coming into their system daily and the amount 
being issued; they must have allowance lists for use, for example, on 
board ship; they must have spare parts lists for certain equipment. 

Now, unfortunately, many of these operational documents have 
been called catalogs in the past. At the same time, don’t misunder- 
stand me, gentlemen, that the large service catalogs, with their vari- 
ous different numbers that have existed in the military departments, 
will disappear. 

This will be the one catalog as far as identification goes; but as I 
have pointed out, in the field of operations of supply management the 
military departments, in my opinion, will always need the supple- 
mental papers; they are mandatory. 

Mr. Hess. Public Law 436 did not provide that that data be in- 
cluded in this catalog, the data you speak of. 

Mr. Fowxer. No, sir; but we hear comments from time to time, sir, 
that it should be. 

I am particularly anxious that the committee shall realize that we 
are in close touch with the military departments and also with in- 
dustry. I spend at least 30 percent of my time conferring with indus- 
trial groups throughout the country, because, basically, whatever we 
do in this catalog, they tell me, is going to be used by them, and I 
can assure you gentlemen that they are most anxious that this pro- 
gram be implemented. 

There has not been one single group that I have talked with through- 
out the country that has not been 100 percent behind this program. 

Mr. Bares. Do I understand then that on these allowance lists, and 
so forth, you have the old numbers, they will continue to be used? 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir; I would like to go into that a little later on, 
and eventually—maybe [ had better answer that right now—eventu- 
ally the single Federal number will be used. But it is quite reasonable, 
and it is understood by ourselves, that in putting this program into: 
effect, as 1 pointed out a short time ago, we must constantly keep in 
mind the responsibilities of the military departments and, therefore, 
for a limited period cross-reference of the old and new numbers will be 
necessary in their operating documents. Eventually, through attri- 
tion, and normal processes of operation, the old numbers will dis- 
appear. 

Mr. Bares. The change is made then when they receive new items? 

Mr. Fowrer. That is correct; but I must not mislead any of you. 


gentlemen. 
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There are various estimates as to the number of new items that are 
coming into the system daily. The best figure we have is from 20,000 
to 30,000. 

Now, when I say new items, gentlemen, they are considered to be 
new items until they are measured against the pattern screen. Then 
we find that very few of them are actually new items. I can assure 
you that none of those items coming into the system are being given 
Federal numbers until we can measure their real identity against the 
data we have and just as fast as we can, instructions are being issued, 
to carry out procedures for examining and numbering the new items 
so that we will not have additional unidentified items in our system. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. Your ultimate aim then is to have your numbers in 
your temporary worksheet correspond to the single data; that is your 
purpose ¢ 

Mr. Fowter. Exactly, sir. That is the provision of Public Law 436. 

Mr. Suorr, Naturally, it will take some time to make that adjust- 
ment and turnover. 

Mr. Fow er. Yes, sir. But you know, gentlemen, I am really 
amazed, knowing the complexity and the enormous extent of the 
military departments, at the speed with which they are achieving these 
objectives. 

Now, take for example, the subsistence catalog: I had some 65 rep- 
resentatives of the 3 military departments meet with me very inform- 
ally a matter of 10 days ago, and I said, “Now, gentlemen, you have 
had this subsistence catalog for 2 months; tell me what is wrong with 
it. Tell me what your problems are in putting it into effect. Tell me 
how it should be modified,” and in a 4-hour conference the real heart- 
ening thing was there was not 1 objection brought up that could 
not be solved. 

Now, in connection with certain of the apparently quite valid dif- 
ficulties that were raised on the part of one of the services, I was in- 
formed this morning by the Clief of the Bureau that in a meeting 
with the commanding officers of a large number of stations, they had 
solved that problem and, in effect, they are going to meet our con- 
version date of July 1, 1953, for this catalog. 

Mr. Hess. All of these objections can be solved administratively ; 
can they 

Mr. Fowter. Yes: I believe so. 

I once again do not want to leave the committee with any false im- 
pressions. When we get into the area of the component parts of 
complicated equipment we have got some real problems to solve, and 
I promise, through the medium of our reports every 6 months, to give 
you gentlemen factually and honestly exactly what this situation is. 

If in my opinion we are up against a situation where it is going to 
cost, as has been reported in certain cases, millions of dollars to 
achieve results which are only going to pay thousands of dollars in 
dividends, I propose to tell you so, and to get a modification of the 
requirements that are laid down in the law at the present time. 

Mr. Bares. We understand then that all of the services are in agree- 
ment with you on the subsistence catalog? 
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Mr. Fowxer. No, sir; I would not leave you with that impression. 
We still have problems to solve in that connection. 

Mr. Bares. But which can be worked out satisfactorily you believe? 

Mr. Fow er. I believe that to be the case; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I have looked at that subsistence catalog; that is the 


only one you put out 

Mr. Fow er. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares (continuing). And I think perhaps it may be true that 
all services could get in agreement and work this thing out. The 
question that was in my mind is why? I could not see any particular 
advantage in it. 

As a matter of fact, I turned over pages and you have got some four 
classes—I know in the old Navy Class 56, I find peas here, and several 
pages later I find some more peas, and if I wanted to order some peas 
and use the catalog, which is rarely ever used in ordering provisions, 
I certainly would never use one; but, if I did, I would not know where 
to find peas. The numbers, so far as I can determine, have no sig- 
nificance whatsoever. 

Mr. Fowuer. That is right, sir; they are nonsignificant numbers. 

Mr. Bares. And I would not be able to locate anything I wanted un- 
less I looked through the whole thing, and I kept looking through it, 
and I was hard put in getting one single advantage from that catalog. 

Mr. Fowxer. Well, Mr. Bates, I can only tell you that this catalog 
has been considered over a period of years by people who are the best 
informed people the country has in the supply-management field, and 
that quite some time ago it was decided to adopt a nonsignificant 
number. 

I feel very definitely as regards the benefits, that when Mr. Hoover 
in his Commission report states that there is a saving of $2 billion in 
establishing the Federal catalog, it is founded on well thought out 
opinions. 

As far as I am concerned, Public Law 436, which was the culmina- 
tion of this long period of thought and work, lays down specifically 
that certain things will be done. Personally, I believe there are ver 
great savings from cross-servicing, from improved procedures with 
industry, and so forth. For example, at the meeting I referred to 
last week, a number of the manufacturers said it is going to be the 
greatest thing that has happened in a generation to be able to deal 
with the various parts of the Government in a like manner while 
supplying the same item; that is, do it under the same stock number 
and not have an Ordnance number and a Navy number and an Engi- 
neer number in their record, which they have to use in supplying that 
identical item to the Government. 

Now, as I say, Mr. Bates, I am not prepared to substantiate the 
reasons in support of the program because, as far as I am concerned, 
1 only have the responsibility for carrying out the details. 

I do not mean to say, sir, as I pointed out a few minutes ago, that 
I am going to close my eyes and deliberately carry out procedures as 
we go along which are going to cost millions of dollars to achieve no 
results. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Well, the chairman has suggested, and I think properly so, that we 
permit you to finish your statement. 

Mr. Fowter. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Bares. But I think before going on you do realize, of course, 
the statements you just made with reference to my questions were very 
general in nature. 

Mr. Fowter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I trust before we get through we can not only examine 
the wisdom of the law which we passed but also as to the way in which 
it is being put into effect, and specifically where the money is to be 
saved. I think there is no question that people can live with a law 
of this nature. 

Mr. Fowrer. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. The question is, Are we correct in putting the thing into 
effect /—and if we can go into that particular angle 1 would appreci- 
ate it. 

Mr. Fowter. Yes. 

Increased attention has been given to the cross-reference project in 
recent months. The important purpose of this project is to cross- 
reference manufacturers’ parts or drawing numbers in such manner 
that the interchangeability of parts provided by different manu- 
facturers is exposed. It is known that many parts are carried in the 
military supply systems under separate stock numbers because they 
were supplied by different manufacturers, even though these parts 
are, in fact, identical. 

This interchangeability data is being made available to the military 
departments as quickly as it is developed. 

The cross-reference project, in addition, is used to identify items 
which are not readily identified by the normal method of identification. 
Many thousands of items have been identified in this manner. The 
continual introduction of thousands of supposedly new items of manu- 
facturers’ parts requires constant screening against a vast quantity of 
existing items to prevent duplication in assignment of new stock num- 
bers. The cross-reference project provides a mechanical means of per- 
forming this necessary function with great savings in time and labor 
cost over any manual method. 

In addition to assigning responsibility to a technical service, bureau, 
or command for preparing catalog data for publication, consideration 
is being given to the similar assignment of responsibility for the 
maintenance of sections of the single catalog. This policy of de- 
centralizing responsibility for preparing catalog data has eliminated 
the need for central departmental cataloging okie and these offices 
are being eliminated. 

Since July 1, 1952, we have taken a fresh look at the adequacy of our 
standardization program to achieve the objectives of Public Law 436. 
This examination has resulted in reshaping our program to permit con- 
centration of our resources in those areas which give promise of the 
maximum increase in effectiveness and the greatest savings in dollars. 

The fundamental objectives of the standardization program are two- 
fold: First, to increase the combat effectiveness of the military forces; 
and, second, to conserve money, manpower, time, production facilities, 
and natural resources. These objectives will be achieved by placing 
emphasis on— 

(1) Reducing the number of sizes, kinds, and types of items that are 
in and are entering the military supply systems; 

(2) Increasing the interchangeability of component parts of equip- 
ment ; 
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(3) Developing uniform packaging and preservation practices for 
the same or similar items; 

(4) Prescribing uniform inspection practices among the military 
departments; an 

(5) Eliminating duplicate inspection facilities and services. 

It has been determined that the most fertile field for the standardiza- 
tion effort at the present time is in the area of simplifications, wherein 
the number of sizes, kinds, and types of items currently in the mil- 
tary supply systems can be and are being reduced, as I have said 
before. 

An excellent tool to facilitate this effort is the catalog data for each 
commodity area. These data provide a complete picture of the varie- 
ties of items in each selected commodity area of related items that are 
currently in supply channels. Therefore, the agency has developed a 
program of simplification which ties in directly with the cataloging 
program. 

The first step in the process of simplification is to find out what is 
now in the military supply systems. This task has been accomplished 
in the cataloging phase by the positive identification of each separate 
item now used. The second step is to establish task groups made up of 
technical and supply people from the military departments for each 
commodity area. 

These task groups are chaired by members of the Defense Supply 
Management Agency staff and are charged with the elimination of all 
items in the area that are not absolutely necessary. Each item is 
critically analyzed and compared with other items in the same area. 
Unless it can be demonstrated that an item is essential to the mission 
of a department, and that there is a justifiable functional difference 
in the item from other similar items, the item is designated as “not 
authorized for future repetitive procurement.” The final listing of 
the items from the area constitutes the data shown in the catalog as 
pointed out previously. This catalog will differentiate between those 
items authorized for future procurement and those which are to be 
issued until exhausted from the supply system. 

T have touched upon the fact that many commodities are not short- 
‘ange but rather long-range. 

It should be understood that the simplification process is a short- 
term approach and does not enter into considerations of basic en- 
gineering differences or of complicated equipment. Its utility is best 
realized on simple end items, particularly those of common use. 

The bulk of the existing overlapping- and duplicating-item speci- 
fications will be eliminated as a direct result of simplification. When 
it is determined that an item will not be authorized for future procure- 
ment, immediate action is taken to cancel the specification covering 
that item or issue a standard as an adjunct to the existing specification. 

I have also touched upon the fact that for certain commodities we 
must make a very careful engineering analysis. The fundamental 
approach to the problem of material and equipment standardization 
requires an additional step beyond the direct reduction in the number 
of existing things in the system. This step requires an evaluation, 
on an engineering basis, of the function of, and the basic necessity 
for, specific materials, designs, and concepts. As a result of the en- 
gineering analysis, similarity in component parts may be recognized : 
items that should be physically interchangeable are identified, and 
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similarity in the basic practices, material, and equipment required in 
the missions of the military departments is noted and unified. 

Mr. Bares. May I ask a question now ? 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Before we leave that point, I do not understand and 
hope that no item will be authorized to be procured unless it is in the 
catalog, either as a special item, short-range or one that is long-range ? 

Mr. Fowter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bates. You mean every time a special item is required it has 
got to clear through this? 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir. A special item, if it is a special item, in fact, 
something that is needed for a certain situation, will not go into the 
catalog. The procedures take care of that. 

To continue with my statement, on the premise significant stand- 
ardization which results in reducing the varieties of items required 
begins in the design or selection stage, engineering standardization is 
more far-reaching and longer lived than simplification. 

The immediate problem, therefore, evolves into one of establishing 
a system for preventing the recurrence of overlapping and duplicating 
item specifications. A system has been established which provides 
for the immediate review by the agency’s staff of all specifications 
developed in the future by the military departments to meet their 
procurement requirements. When the review indicates that the prin- 
ciples of standardization are being compromised, a project will im- 
mediately be established to bring the new specification and the new 
items into consonance with the existing standards, and we are talking 
about items now for repetitive procurement, not the special items that 
you mentioned, sir. A revised manual of procedures, setting up this 
technique, has just been issued. 

The core of military standardization is based on the fundamental 
concept that industry will be required to produce the items proposed 
for adoption and therefore that requirements must be realistic, 

From this concept it follows that an integral part of all standard- 
ization development is the coordination of requirements with industry 
to insure that they are feasible. For this purpose, a number of in- 
dustry and professional associations of national scope are contacted to 
secure a wide cross section of expert opinion from industry on military 
proposals. These include, among others, the American Standard As- 
sociation, the Aircraft Industries Association, the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, the American Welding Society, and many more. 
These associations are afforded the opportunity to give the agency their 
constructive criticism of proposals in the various fields of standard- 
ization. In addition, specific proposals in a given field are submitted 
to the interested industrial concerns to ascertain the ability of the 
industry to conform to new standards of performance. 

In connection with a study of cranes and shovels, design criteria 
for a military standard crane boom for a 10-ton drawler and 20-ton 
truck crane have been formally approved. This embraces a common- 
point section and a common-center section. Work is progressing on 
a standard-foot section which will make possible a complete universal 
boom. 

I would just like to point out, in connection with this example, we 
will say we have the cranes of 12 different manufacturers in Korea at 
the present time. Under existing circumstances they each have to have 
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their individual boom in the event of a casualty to the boom, which is 
the part of the crane most susceptible to damage. That means with 
12 cranes, in order to keep this equipment definitely in use we must 
at least have 12 spares. : 

Now, under these new arrangements, and, gentlemen, this was 
achieved by industry itself under our administration or more specifi- 
cally, under the administration of one of the branches of the military 
departments under our guidance, industry itself has achieved these 
results so that they still have competition, they still furnish their 
crane, but the one boom is common to all of them. 

That means that we would only have to ship to Korea, we will say, 
6 booms, and for any one of those cranes we have 6 spares, and it means 
a tremendous savings in cost, shipping costs, storage costs, and all the 
other factors that go with it. This is just one of the many standardiza- 
tion efforts. 

We have another one in the field of internal-combustion engines— 
of refrigerating and air-conditioning equipment, and we propose to 
continue that list just as rapidly as we can. 

Mr. Hess. Various contractors, however, can bid on that particular 
item 

Mr. Fowirr. We have a fundamental policy in achieving these 
standardization results: The specifications must remain open to com- 
petition and, second, the specifications must be drawn so as to be open 
for improvements. 

A proposed military standard on abrasive wheels, using shapes only 
in accordance with industry standards, has been prepared. . This repre- 
sents the first and only attempt by the military to cover this complex 
field with a standard. 

Studies in the field of hand tools, which are progressing rapidly, 
have indicated a reduction of items of supply in the following pro- 
portions: 

Feeler gages: In the case of sizes from 15 to 5, in styles from 22 to 
8; in the case of vises from 266 to 81; in the case of squares, concerning 
which we read in the paper, from 38 to 15, and the orders are actually 
out on that; in the case of carbide tips and tools, in sizes from 3620 
to 1428, in type from 361 to 302. 

Gentlemen, I will not burden you with a lot of examples, because 
most of these were typical examples included in my semiannual re- 
port, but I can assure you that we—even in the 8 months that we have 
been in operation—we have achieved some real finite results. 

The agency has obtained the adoption of one quality of wool blan- 
ket for all services for general use by both officers and enlisted men. 
This was made possible through the displacement of the expensive 
white Navy blankets for future procurements by gray blankets of 
standard wool blend. This change enables the use of a lower quality 
wool and results in an estimated savings of $10 per blanket. The 
specification is under revision to reflect this change. 

In order to cope with the many complex standardization problems 
arising from guided missiles, the agency has established a task group 
to study standardization in the complete guided-missile weapons sys- 
tem. This task group is responsible for the development of coordi- 
nated specifications and standards covering launching and guidance 
requirements, in addition to those for the missile itself. We are plan- 
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ning te develop the detailed requirements in the areas of structural 
design, aerodynamics and ballistics, guidance and control, propulsion, 
and armament installation. 

Please understand, gentlemen, we are not in any way attempting 
to limit the field of design. We are merely trying to standardize the 
drawing procedures and the other factors that go into that design 
and, particularly, in the inspection field. 

This task group has undertaken, with the assistance of the Re- 
search and Development Board, the development of a coordinate speci- 
fication covering the requirements for test equipment for guided mis- 
siles. This equipment will be used for inspection testing, periodic 
testing of missiles in storage, and preflight testing. 

A directive outlining the broad policies underlying our packaging 
program has been issued. The military manual for packaging which 
contains the basic instructions and procedures with respect to preser- 
vation, packaging, and packing of military supplies and equipment 
has been revised and is at the printer’s at the present time. In addi- 
tion to providing uniform procedures in the field of packaging, this 
manual is also used in the training of personnel in the packaging field. 

The Agency at the present time is examining with the military 
departments the possibility of procuring 18-gage, 55-gallon steel 
drums rather than the heavier 16-gage drums. The lighter drum is 
in common use in industry for the shipment of petroleum and similar 
products. Adoption of the lighter-gage steel drum would result in 
a savings of over $2 per drum. Current procurement of steel drums 
runs in excess of 1 million drums. 

Another type of savings which results from an effective packaging 
program may be illustrated by the case of reusable containers for 
engine assembles. A reusable container has been developed for ship- 
ment of engine assemblies, such as for tow motors, fork lifts, et cetera. 
These engine assemblies were formerly shipped from manufacturers 
to Government depots in standard wood containers good for one trip 
only. The engine to be rebuilt was then packed in a similar wood con- 
tainer for shipment back to the manufacturer. These containers cost 
approximately $15, or $30 each time an engine is replaced. The new 
reusable container, which will have the life of approximately 40 trips, 
will cost about $25 each, resulting in a prorated cost of approximately 
65 cents per trip. With an estimated 6,000 replacements per year, 
involving some 12,000 trips, an annual saving of some $170,000 should 
be realized. 

In the field of inspection, the Agency’s efforts have been concen- 
trated on developing uniform procedures and techniques for inspec- 
tion, and on eliminating duplication and overlapping in inspection 
and testing services among the military departments. In early Oc- 
tober, the Agency issued a directive which requires the gradual re- 
placement of 39 different stamps now being used, by 1 inspection and 
1 acceptance stamp. The final date for conversion to these stamps is 
July 1, 1953. Another directive issued early in November, assigned 
specific and exclusive responsibility for procurement petroleum in- 
spection to a single military department by broad geographical areas. 
The effective date for the new inspection arrangement was January 
1, 1953. 

Periodic surveys of inspection arrangements at industrial plants in 
the major industrial cities of the country are being conducted for the 
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purpose of determining the extent of actual inspection overlapping 
within individual plants, and to take action to eliminate this overlap- 
ping. These surveys have stimulated the local inspection interchange 
agreements of which there are thousands now in effect among the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. The duplication of inspection of the electronic 
equipment among the Army, Navy, and Air Force is being eliminated 
by local interchange agreements in major production areas. 

Currently, approximately 25 percent of military poultry and poultry 
products are being inspected by the Department of Agriculture. Ar- 
rangements are being completed to extend responsibility for all poul- 
try products inspection and grading services to the Department of 
Agriculture at all plants of suppliers who have continuous Depart- 
ment of Agriculture inspection and grading contracts. 

Inspection offers a fertile field where the development of new poli- 
cies, procedures, and techniques will result in the elimination of dupli- 
cation and will pay big dividends in combat effectiveness and savings. 

I would like to say in conclusion the Defense Supply Management 
Agency has now largely developed a schedule for the publication of 
accumulated catalog data. The agency is planning for the rapid con- 
version of military supply operations and records to the exclusive use 
of this catalog data, replacing the several catalog systems now in use. 

The enactment of Public Law 436 has dispelled any notion that 
catalog data developed over the past few years would not be utilized, 
and I believe has created a climate within the Department of Defense 
which is favorable to the speedy installation of the Single Supply 
Catalog in all supply operations. 

The enactment of Public Law 436 likewise has provided an oppor- 
tunity for the Defense Supply Management Agency to reexamine the 
approach to standardization within the Department of Defense and to 
develop a basis upon which this effort can be most profitably pursued. 
Tam much encouraged by the stimulus to cataloging and standardiza- 
tion which has been provided by the statutory recognition of the 
importance of these two programs and of their close relation to one 
another. 

The benefits and economies which will result from the completion of 
the catalog program will not be readily identifiable until the publica- 
tion of the Single Supply Catalog and conversion to its exclusive use 
within the military departments are well advanced. ‘This stage of our 
program, of course, as I have just pointed out, is just getting under 
way. Even our early efforts, however, give evidence of the great 
rewards inherent in this Single Supply Catalog. 

The economies and improvement in the efficiency of military opera- 
tions, which will result from a vigorous standardization program, are 
suggested by some of the examples which I have just cited. The 
reorientation of this effort, which was possible as a result of Public 
Law 436, should multiply the benefits which are possible of realization 
through this effort. 

I believe that in the past 8 months we have developed an effective 
organization and are rapidly acquiring an adequate staff thus provid- 
ing the foundation to carry out this Defense Supply Management 
program, which I consider so important to our country’s economy. 

Finally, I cannot emphasize too strongly that the accomplishment 
of this massive program has and will continue to depend on the con- 
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tinued joint efforts of personnel within the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force under our guidance. 

Gentlemen, I would like to assure you again that there has not been 
one single directive that we have issued in the past 8 months that has 
not been fully implemented promptly by the military services 
concerned, 

Mr. Hess. Thank you, Admiral. That completes your statement / 

Mr. Fowter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hess. I note that you mentioned, Admiral, that the question of 
economy is of primary interest to you, in the second last paragraph 
of your statement and, of course, this committee is primarily interested 
in economy in the Defense Department. We do not, of course, hope for 
complete economy or savings of tremendous sums of money until this 
program really is in full operation and we understand, from your 
testimony here this morning, that it will take some time yet before it is 
in complete and full operation / 

Mr. Fowuer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hess. I noted just recently here that one of the so-called col- 
umnists has been mentioning the fact that instead of this program 
saving money it is going to cost the Government millions of additional 
dollars. Would you care to comment on that article or have you seen 
the article ? 

Mr. Fowter. Yes, sir. Unfortunately, the article is not factual. 

Mr. Hess. Just like most of his articles. 

Mr. Fowter. It was reported that we have 300 people in our organi- 
zation ; that is nearly correct. It was further reported that there were 
3,000 people working part time in the field; that probably is substan- 
tially correct. 

It was then stated that the 40 pages of the first catalog had cost 
$87 million, and at that rate the completion of the catalog would cost 
billions of dollars. 

Now, I can only assume that that figure of $87 million was taken 
from the figures that have been estimated in times past as to the cost 
of compiling the entire catalog up to date. Certainly if anyone had 
taken the 3,300 people which were quoted and had multiplied the aver- 
age rate of pay for the people who are working on the program for 
8 months, two-thirds of a year, they would come up with less than 
one-tenth of $87 million, and they would have discounted completely 
the concurrent work that is going on on some 3 million other items. 

The fact that we are just getting “the factory” well established so 
that we are going to start turning out within our production line 
the 20 commodities that I just pointed out the next 3 months, and the 
many others are to follow shortly after, has not been taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. Hess. Admiral, how long do you figure it is going to take to 
complete this study and this single catalog’ You say 20 of them, 20 
of these sections, will be completed by July 1, 1953? 

Mr. Fowter. The cataloging for those 20 sections. 

Mr. Hess. The cataloging ? 

Mr. Fowter. Yes, sir. 

As we complete each one of those commodities, and several of them 
are right on the verge of completion—as a matter of fact, certain of 
them have completed the cataloging phase and are in the standardiza- 
tion phase—we have to examine each one of those. We have to go into 
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the ramifications of the impact of each one of those upon the vast 
supply systems of the three departments, and then we have to deter- 
mine, with the departments, how soon they can complete the standardi- 
zation phase, and we can print the catalog and put it into effect. We 
are going to continue doing that as rapidly as possible. i 

As you will see, we have estimated that the cataloging phase will 
be substantially completed for all those categories during the calendar 
year 1954. But now as to the time it will take for the standardization 
effort, as to where, after we can evaluate the results of the cataloging, 
it will be most economical to stop so far as standarization is concern- 
ed, and print, we can only determine the time required for that part of 
our schedule after we have examined that particular phase of the 
catalog. 

Mr. Hess. Then, as I understand it, the cataloging will be com- 
pleted by January 1, 1955, let us say. It should be completed by that 
time 

Mr. Fow.rr. That is our best estimate at the present time. 

Mr. Hess. Will you keep up with the new items that come into be- 
ing from time to time? 

Mr. Fowter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hess. And by that time you will be up to date, there will be no 
backlog of items that have come into being while this cataloging has 
proceeded ¢ 

Mr. Fow.er. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I have to make certain esti- 
mates in that connection, and I can only assume that we are going to 
continue with our present available working force, and with no major 
military operation which might upset the whole situation. 

Mr. Hess. Oh, yes, surely. 

Mr. Fowter. But assuming that the situation remains as it is at the 
present time, it is my best estimate that by January 1, 1955, we should 
have the cataloging phase practically fully completed. 

Now, of course, everybody must recognize this fact: that when I 
make that statement it 1s with realization concurrent that a final cata- 
log will never be completed because we will continually have these 
new items coming in. 

Mr. Hess. Surely. 

Mr. Fowrer. And continually having old items disappearing so that 
there must be maintenance machinery established to keep the catalog 
up to date. 

Mr. Hess. That is right. 

Mr. Hébert, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Héserr. Admiral, there are several questions I desire to ask 
you for clarification. Of course, the committee, I am sure, is in 
agreement with your general statement that standardization is merely 
one phase of the ultimate goal; and that creates a great deal of con- 
fusion in many people’s minds. They thought—some uninformed 
people were of the opinion—that the catalog of itself would remedy 
the procurement errors, which the committee, as you will recall, last 
year recognized it would not. 

Mr. Fowter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. This was a three-pronged project. 

Mr. Fow er. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heé&nerr. First, standardization; second, cataloging; and then, 
central procurement; and we recognized the fact that your agency 
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does not have jurisdiction or cognizance over the ultimate in procure- 
ment, which is the main objective and the goal. 

I am interested in your statement concerning the blankets. You say 
you have changed the Navy blanket to a grade of blanket at a saving 
of approximately $10; is that correct / 

Mr. Fowter. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. What has happened to the Army and the Air Force; 
do they have their separate blankets also ? 

Mr. Fowter. I have my chief of the standardization office here, 
Mr. Russell Moody, and I would be very glad to have him answer 
that in detail if the committee wants it. 

Mr. Héserr. Those are the specific things we address ourselves 
to. That is what I would like to find out. You have duplication 
in blankets. What we are trying to eliminate is duplication. We 
want standtrdization. 

Mr. Fowrer. Well, sir, 1 can tell you, without being able to give 
you the details, that standardization in that field has been achieved 
across the board for all three services. 

Mr. Héperr. All three services now are using the same grade 
blanket 

Mr. Fowter. That is correct to this extent, Mr. Hébert: that pro- 
curement has been established on that basis. 

Now, presumably, they all have in their inventory lists at the pres- 
ent time some of the old stock ; you understand that. 

Mr. Héperr. We are not discussing old stocks. 

Mr. Fow.er. I understand that. 

Mr. Hésrerr. We are discussing the fact that it has been established 
that there is one uniform blanket for all three services. 

Mr. Moony. That is correct. 

Mr. Hess. Will you step forward, Mr. Moody, please. 

Mr. Fowter. This is Mr. Russell Moody, the chief of my office of 
standardization. 

Mr. Hess. Would you answer that question, Mr. Moody. 

Mr. Moopy. May I have the question again, please. 

Mr. Heépertr. The question is, Have all blankets for all services 
been standardized, and are the three services using the same blanket ¢ 

Mr. Moopy. I would like to answer that question in two parts. 
One, the blankets have been standardized for all services. Obviously 
we cannot throw away the blankets that are—— 

Mr. Hésverr. We are not discussing that; we are discussing the 
future. 

Mr. Moony. The answer is “yes”; they have been standardized for 
all services and are being used. 

Mr. Heéperr. Any blanket purchased from this date henceforth 
will be a uniform blanket 

Mr. Moony. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. There is another item, Admiral, you have in your re- 
port, and that is concerning shoes. You are making an examination 
of shoe lasts. 

Mr. Fowter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. Why has it taken 6 months or longer to come up with 
an answer to what kind of shoe a man should wear / 

Mr. Moopvy. May I answer that? The shoe is one of the most com- 
plicated things we have today. 
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Mr. H&serr. That is interesting to know: the shoe is complicated. 
Do sailors have different type of feet from airmen and soldiers? 

Mr. Moopy. Well, itso happens that the sizes from one manufacturer 
to the other—in other words, there is absolutely within industry no 
standardization in sizes. 

For instance, if you buy a Florsheim shoe, an 814—D, you would not 
get the same size in an 814-D from French, Shriner & Urner; there- 

ore, if we buy all these shoes from the different manufacturers, in 
order to keep a broad base and to keep everybody in business to give 
us the supply that we need, we obviously have got to come up with a 
standard size; otherwise, an 814-D will pinch a man if it is made by 
a different manufacturer. 

Now, in the study we had to go into the complete shoe field; and, 
incidentally, this has had the complete cooperation of industry. They 
are just waiting for the military to come up with a standard shoe use, 
and I will go out on a limb and state that when it does you are going 
to have a standardized industrial standard for shoes. 

Now, the British, the European standards, are vastly different from 
the American standards; in other words, they fake it. It is what they 
call a fake. They have absolutely no standardization. You have to 
have a code to determine what kind of shoes you are getting. 

Now, the American industry is a little bit different from that, but 
they have no standard lasts, and many times I think if you read in the 
surplus sales that people are pretty proud that they are offering 
shoes with a Navy last or an Army last—they are the better lasts. 

Now, the foot soldier is a pretty important part of the military de- 
partments, and it is pretty necessary for us to have a shoe that is not 
going to pinch or not rub blisters; and, obviously, we cannot make an 
arbitrary decision in determining what kind of shoe this man is going 
to wear. 

The basic question is: first, do we have a standard last, and the 
answer was “no.” So, the Department of the Army has put their ex- 
perts onto it—and they have very highly qualified experts—with the 
cooperation of the Marine Corps and the Air Force and Navy, and 
they have taken the standard size, 814—D, and from that they are going 
to investigate the range of sizes, and from that 814—D will then come 
a standard or principle which will determine what the other sizes 
will be. 

Now, that is presently being done at Fort Lee, Va., and we expect 
to have the final statement from the Quartermaster Corps, I believe 
it is, in October of this year. 

Mr. Hésert. When you come up with that answer, after these many 
months to determine what is the size of a man’s foot, you will have a 
standard last for the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force? 

Mr. Moopy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fowrer. Once having that, Mr. Hébert, then we are going to 
standardize the other parts of the shoe, after we get the fundamental 
last settled. That will mean, if a man calls for an 814 shoe, regardless 
of who manufactures that shoe, or supplies it, he will get a standardized 
$14 size to fit him. 

Mr. Hesert. It is apparent to me there is a length of time to de- 
termine that. What causes such great delay in making that determi- 
nation ¢ 
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_ Mr. Fowrer. Well, sir, I can assure you of this: that I was fully 
impressed in meeting with the committee last year as to the necessity 
for reducing time to the minimum. We have put great pressures on 
this particular situation. It was in the hands of Research and Devel- 
opment. We called in industry to see if they could do the job quicker; 
and I am convinced, by talking with industry and by talking with our 
people, that we have really put a minimum practical limit on its 
completion. 

I realize it seems a long time, but there are a great amount of details 
that have to be considered. 

Mr. Hépert. You must realize that shoes are one of the biggest 
items in the lot. 

Mr. Fowter. We do, sir. 

_ Mr. Heéserr. And a great amount of savings can be accomplished 
in that particular area. 

Mr. Fowter. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Héserr. That is the one thing that baffles me and confuses 
me, that it has taken so long for you to come up with the answer as 
to what is a proper last for a shoe for all services. 

Three pairs a year for each man in the military are issued. Now, 
you can imagine the amount of money being wasted up to this time, 
and even months and months after the Congress passed Public Law 
436; and it is inconceivable to me, as a layman, with this great staff 
of experts that you have, that you have not come up with an answer 
yet to it. 

Mr. Moopy. Mr. Congressman, may I make this statement? Pretty 
much the same personnel within the services do the job of all foot- 
wear, and it was determined that in view of the present Korean 
situation we had to give a lot of consideration to fighting the battles 
we have, and the things that have got to come next, we have got to 
give second consideration. We have got a battle to fight, first. 

Now, we have cold weather over there; we have had it all last year 
and we have suffered horribly by it. We had to get something to 
meet the immediate demand, and the immediate demand is not the 
shoes you are speaking of, the immediate demand is for the combat 
boots, the insulated cold-weather boots; that is what they need right 
now, that is what they have got to have. That has been standardized. 
There is one combat boot which, in my estimation, far overshadows 
all the shoes you may wear around the United States. 

The big thing is that we have given the troops what they need now, 
and not next year. These other things are important, true, but the 
important thing is to get these men over there in Korea, the things 
they needed. 

Mr. Héperr. Tell me, when did you standardize the combat boot ? 

Mr. Moopy. The insulated combat boot, was standardized—the final 
meeting was held on November 15, and it was a standardized boot 
established at that time. 

Mr. Hésertr. November 15, 1952? 

Mr. Moopy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. And then you just started to work on the other 
standardization ? 

Mr. Moopvy. No. You have got the other various-type boots. 
There are a lot of various shoes and boots to be used in the services. 
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The boots that you use in aircraft, the boots you use on the deck of 
a ship—— 

Mr. Heéserr. They have all been standardized ? 

Mr. Moopvy. No, sir; they are in various stages of progress. I say, 
several people, the group of people, the shoe people, are a fairly small 
group and they have got to establish priorities: What do we need 
first to give the troops what they need in the field. 

Mr. Héserr. I am not talking about production; I am talking about 
standardization. 

Mr. Moopy. Yes, sir. There is only so much production that can 
come out of a man, 

Mr. Héserr. I am not talking about production; I am talking about 
standardization. 

Mr. Moopy. Production of standardization in items. If a group 
of standardization people, technical people, sit down and standardize, 
they can only produce so much; there is only so much a man can do, 
and the group is fairly limited, and you just do not make shoe experts 
overnight. So we are attempting to utilize the personnel to the great- 
est extent practicable, to meet: 

Mr. Héserr. I will not labor the question. But still I do not under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Moopy,. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. Tell me, do you have something to say Admiral? 

Mr. Fowier. Yes. I wanted to assure you, Mr, Hébert, that we 
are very definitely realistic in recognizing that we must put the 
earliest possible date on all of these standardization projects. 

I must point out, however, Mr. Hébert, that those that have been 
brought to light are only a very, very small percentage of the tre- 
mendous field that we have to operate in. 

Mr. Héserr. All the more reason why the very small amount should 
be taken care of immediately. 

Mr. Fowxer. Of course, as Mr. Moody pointed out—and that is one 
thing that we had to evaluate in our cataloging program—we have 
had to distribute this work throughout the various competently 
qualified agencies in the military departments in order to achieve it, 
and it is impossible or impractical, shall I say, for us to give an over- 
load, an impossible load, to any one agency. 

Now, in this particular shoe situation, I know something about it 
because I had to get the people concerned in my office to finally resolve 
this battle-boot question. 

Mr. Héserr. Which date will you tell the committee we can expect 
the standard shoe? 

Mr. Fowxier. We have that in our data here, sir. I would not care 
to tell you without referring to our figures. 

Mr. Héverr. Well, what month is it? Let us know so that we can 
come back in that month and find out if you have a standard shoe or 
have some more explanations. 

Mr. Fow.ier. Yes, sir. We will furnish that to the committee. 

Mr. Héserr. What has been done in connection with the stand- 
ardization of bulletproof vests, and so-called stratosphere flying suits 
which we have read so much about, and on which the services seem 
in competition? Have you attempted to standardize those two items? 
They are in the development stage now. 
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Mr. Fowter. They are, sir, and one vest is going to be the answer. 
The results, however, from the 2 studies to date are not sufficently 
conclusive to arrive at the 1 specification; is that not correct, Mr. 
Moody ¢ 

Mr. Moopy. That is correct, sir. We are working very closely with 
the Research and Development Board, but they are not presently in 
the position where they can be standardized. We have got to be very 

vareful in standardization work that we do not impede progress, and 
there are some questions still remaining to be solved. 

Mr. Hénerr. But still millions of dollars are being spent in research 
in each of those fields; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Moony. I have no way of knowing that, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. When will you resolve that, when the 2 competing 
services come up and say, “I have got a bulletproof vest that is better 
than the other bulletproof vest and, Admiral, it is your job to resolve 
1 which is the better of the 2”? 

Mr. Fowxer. But we have a group working with it. In all the 
projects in the research and development phases we establish a study 
group of our own to work with them, which represents the 3 military 
services, So we are constantly right on top of that particular part of 
the problem, and when that research phase is completed, do stand- 
ardize on 1 specification to cover the field. 

Mr. Héserr. I know, that is admitted, when it is completed. But 
what the committee is interested in knowing is what progress has 
been made as to completion and as to decision. 

Mr. Fow ter. Well, sir, once again, Mr. Hébert, I cannot at the 
present time get into the field of research and development. In other 
words, we have to recognize that the military services all have their 
responsibilities with regard to the development of miiltary equipment 
that is necessary for them to carry out their mission, and to do so 
they have their research and development activities to process that. 

Now, the best we can do ‘is to standardize when they come up 
with the final results or by working with them while they are develop- 
ing it, and guiding them so they will come up with ultimately a single 
item. 

Mr. Héperr. Let us get out of the field of competitive research, then, 
and get into something you mentioned in your statement about screw 
drivers; have you standardized the screwdriver / 

Mr. Fowter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hépert. You have eliminated the unnecessary numbers ? 

Mr. Fow er. That is correct. 

Mr. Hepertr. Admiral, there is another matter I would like to discuss 
with you, and probably you will not care to go into it too much. I ree- 
ognize your position. What resistance have you met from the services 
in a single catalog, and which service offered you the most resistance 
to the single catalog? 

Mr. Fow.rr. Well, sir, 1 am never going to evade any questions that 
the committee asks me. We do have resistance. 

Mr. Héserr. The committee would like to know about it. 

Mr. Fowtrr. But I must say, Mr. Hébert, I do not consider that 
resistance anything but a perfectly normal situation. 

We cannot expect, with the vast complexity of the military systems, 
with the procedures they have used, many of them, for 40 or 50 years, 
for them to accept the new order of things without some natural op- 
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position. But I can only say this: that recognizing that, and sitting 
down around the table and letting the boys come - with their opinions 
and objections, there has not been 1 single case that we have not had 
a meeting of the minds, not 1. So from an effective point of view I can 
only say that Iam completely satisfied with the cooperation that I am 
getting from the three military services. ; 

I realize that I have a selling job to do, because in putting this cata- 
log into effect, and single service inspection for petroleum and the 
various and sundry others, I must point out to the services that this is 
an advantageous program, not only from the taxpayers’ point of view, 
but also from the point of view of the military services themselves. 
You would be surprised—I meet with groups all over the country, that 
we call our AFRAC’s, who are the working members in the inspection 
and procurement field for all three services and, believe me, all of those 
boys want to realize effects of this program just as fast as they can get 
them. 

Now, in the many echelons from the working people up to where we 

rocess them topside, education takes a little time, and we must hold 
ots of conferences in order to get the ultimate results. I can only say 
this, Mr. Hébert, I have not had any real fundamental objections that 
we have not been able to overcome, nor do I expect any. 

Mr. Héserr. Of course, my appreciation of the military is they are 
accustomed to giving orders and accustomed to taking orders, and 
this is an order from Congress, so why should there be resistance to the 
order? 

Mr. Fowrer. Let me tell you, sir, we, as I have pointed out, are in a 
very enviable position. We have Public Law 436. Now, I am speaking 
of my agency. 

We determine that something needs to be done, as in the case of 
eliminating duplication in field of petroleum procurement inspection, 
a problem which has been existing for 4 or 5 years, we get together with 
the military services and we say, “Gentlemen, that is something that 
must be resolved; it is absolutely indefensible.” 

There is a certain amount of reluctance and objection, but we come 
up within a very short time with the final answer. I write a directive 
requesting the three Secretaries of the military departments to carry 
out the corrections by a date which, in this case, was 6 weeks later, and 
I am very glad to assure you on the Ist of January of this year that 
duplication in this field was eliminated. 

Now, under those circumstances I can only say that when the serv- 
ices carry out our directives to that extent we are satisfied. And, 
please understand, when we write a directive we require the services 
to give us a copy of their orders which implement that directive, 
and which we approve before it goes out, so that the thing is actually 
foolproof. But, as I say, there has not been one case where the 
services have not carried out those directives. 

Now, as we get more and more into the field, as the necessity be- 
comes greater and greater for the reduction of personnel in certain 
aspects, I presume there will be an increasing amount of natural re- 
luctance, but I have no apprehension with regard to our inability to 
get the results. 

Mr. Hé&serr. I recognize the fact that after you issue the directive 
they carry the directive out. What I am interested in is the pressure 
ree the resistance that are put on you or your agency not to issue a 
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certain directive or not to issue certain—in effect, they resist the mo- 
lasses and sulfur, but after you get it down it has the desired effect. 
However, have there been times when you, perhaps, have been per- 
suaded not to do a certain thing? 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir; they have not. heen—— 

Mr. Hénerr. Then you have not resisted the resistance ? 

Mr. Fowter. There will not be a time, so far as I am concerned, 
because I came here to do a job. But in so doing I am going to 
utilize my experience in the military to recognize their problems, so 
that, in effect, we do not shoulder them with an impossible situation, 
which I am sure none of us wants to do. And as long as I am here, 
I do not propose to ever back down from any problem that we feel 
needs to be solved, and I do not think I am going to have to. My 
greatest difficulty is in contending with unfortunate reports that are 
circulated which are based upon information that is not factual. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, we will appreciate the position you are in, and 
that you do come to do a job. So many people do come to Wash- 
ington to do a job, and become frustrated, including the people sit- 
ting around here, perhaps, but we know that 

Mr. Fowter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héverr. All we want to know are the facts; we want to know 
the facts if this resistance is evident, and how much is it being pres- 
sured. 

Mr. Fowter. It is not being pressured, sir. Natural reluctance I 
expect, and I further expect that it will be increased as time goes on; 
it is natural. 

Mr. Hererr. We know that you have a lot of unhappy hours. 
I want to ask you about your cataloging that has been issued, the 
subsistence catalog; how many of those catalogs did you issue, Ad- 
miral? 

Mr. Fowter. The first printing, which was a pilot run in order that 
we might furnish the departments with the catalog volumes to study, 
there were around 650, 

Mr. Héserr. Was that all that were issued ? 

Mr. Fow.er. No, sir. Subsequently we had the reprint which we 
had expected, and that is going to run, if my figures are correct, 
around 26,000 volumes. The Navy has actually ordered several thou- 
sand, the Air Force and the Army have their orders in the mill for 
approximately an equivalent number. It is unfortunate that once 
again somebody anticipated the lack of issues by saying zero were 
to be ordered by the Air Force, which left the inference that the Air 
Force was not going to use it. That was not the case. It takes time 
for the services to study what their actual needs are going to be. 

Certainly you do not want me to order 50,000 issues of this catalog 
merely so that I will put them on the shelf and I can supply the serv- 
ices when they ask for them. I want to approach the problem con- 
sistent with their meeting the date, the completion date, of July 1, 
with giving them only what they need. 

Mr. He&pnerr. The Air Force did not need any subsistence catalogs? 

Mr. Fowler. Not at all. They have ordered approximately 6,000. 

Mr. Héerrt. They originally did not get any, did they? 

Mr. Fowter. No, that is not correct, sir. Their orders had not 
reached us at the time that the Navy, I believe, had actually had their 
orders in. 
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IT can tell you this, that the facts in this case are that all three services 
are ordering thousands of volumes in order to put this catalog into 
effect. 

Mr. Hétverr. And that is also true of the Army? Has the Army 
also issued instructions that they are to continue their own catalog 
numbers, as well ? 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir. I think the difficulty there comes from the 
fact that, as I pointed out before, and I believe we discussed that 
matter briefly last year there will be an interim period where cross- 
referencing will be necessary, and where the old numbers will be 
cross-referenced with our numbers until such time as our numbers 
can be put in permanently. But to the best of my knowledge no 
instructions have been issued by any one of the three departments 
in, shall we say, contradiction with putting our single number into 
final effect. 

Mr. Hésert. Just one final question, because the other members of 
the committee have some important questions to ask you. I was inter- 
ested in one statement that you made outside of your written statement, 
and that is in connection with the insistence that specifications for 
items be opened at all times in order that it may lend itself to com- 
plete competition ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fowter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. I do not know whether this comes under your cogni- 
zance or not—it probably does not, but I want to inject it at this time 
for the committee’s consideration in the future. Has it come to your 
attention that where items are offered on contract with certain speci- 
fications that some branches or all branches of the services ignore the 
competitive bid and award the contract to a higher bidder on a so- 
‘alled negotiated basis after all the competitive bids are in? 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir; that has not come specifically to my attention 
because, of course that is in the field of contract negotiation and 
procurement. 

Mr. Hénerr. I recognize that. 

Mr. Fowter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heéserr. But that really is in violation of the spirit of this 
entire legislation. 

Mr. Fow.er. Definitely, and, of course, we are going to take this 
action: We are going to police the situation with regard to the use of 
the specification that we issue. 

Mr. Héserr. I will give you a couple of good cases so that you can 
get to do the policing while we are investigating, because I can say 
right here and now that the Navy has absolutely defied the instructions 
of this committee last year relating to distillating machines and, of 
course, I suggest to the chairman that we go into that matter because 
it is the basis of the whele field of competitive bidding. and I think 
it is one of the areas where there is the most saving and the most 
effective saving that can be done, and that is why I say I asked you 
the question to know or rather to understand what your idea was 
behind opening specifications to competitive levels and then, of course, 
afte> it happens—what happens after that is not your concern ¢ 

Fowier. No, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. But the fact does remain that your philosophic ap- 
proach to that type of competition is an open field where the Govern- 
ment gets the best buy at the cheapest price; that is basic, is it not? 
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Mr. Fowter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. And if the Navy is doing opposite to that, the Navy, 
of course, is violating the spirit of what you suggested—I am saying 
that, not you. 

Admiral, thank you very much, beczuse I do not want to take too 
much of your time or of the time of the committee, but may L ask the 
chairman one question ¢ 

Mr. Hess, you will read into the record, I presume, the letter from 
Mr. Sheridan so the admiral can have an opportunity to answer that 
document ¢ 

Mr. Hess. That will be made a part of the record; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. I am sure the admiral is quite familiar with the con- 
tents of that document. 

Mr. Fow.er. I am now, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. You are now, and you will be prepared to comment 
on that ¢ 

Mr. Fowter. I am, sir. 

‘ Mr. Heéserr. All right. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Mr. Chairman, I was interested in the admiral’s 
statement about shoes. 

As I understand it, part of your standardization problem is due 
to the fact that industry is not standardized; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fowrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. And if you go out and purchase shoes or fail 
to purchase them now while you are working to get industry standard- 
ized, along with your catalog, there might be a period when some of 
our boys would go without shoes, is that correct ? 

Mr. Fow ter. That is correct. 

Mr. CunnineHam. You have to take that into consideration in all 
of your ordering ¢ 

Mr. Fowtrr. Yes, sir. I might say for your information and that of 
the committee, in matters of this kind where we recognize there is a 
big field for savings, we keep contact with the procurement officers 
of the three services, and we say, “Gentlemen, please hold your procure- 
ment, where possible, until we get this question settled.” 

Mr. CunnineGuam. On page 3, your first paragraph, Admiral, I 
notice this: 

These savings, however, cannot be realized until such time as a cataloging, and 
so forth, have been iully carried out and extended to other agencies of the 

Government. 

What do you mean by “other agencies of the Government”? Do you 
mean by that other agencies of the Government are not cooperating, 
and should ¢ 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir. What I mean by that is that we have made 
estimates, and we have emphasized the fact that they are estimates, 
they are not compiled in detail, of certain overall savings for this 
program. I wanted to emphasize that those savings included the 
effective use of the catalog in the civil agencies; in other words, as 
a Federal catalog. 

Mr. CunntnGuam. You do not. mean by that, then, that your pro- 
gram has been interfered with in any way by any other agency of 
Government 
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Mr. Fowtrr. No, sir; absolutely not. 

Mr. CunninGuam. Admiral, could you give us any estimate of 
what it will cost to get this single catalog compiled, your work com- 
pleted, and make a comparison of that cost with what the probable 
saving will be to the Government? 

Mr. Fowxrer. Mr. Cunningham, we can, of course, give you what 
the budgetary figures will be for the fiscal years 1953 and 1954 as we 
have them set up at the present time. But when we get into the field 
of actual savings in this program, I would just like to point out an 
example: In this petroleum procurement inspection, we recognized 
that where we had 2 of the large military agencies in each 1 of our 
major refineries, each service with, say 10 to 12 people, and where 1 
outfit could do the work, there would be a very material saving in 
personnel. Now, we can evaluate that. 

We have figures showing the number of inspectors in the field before 
the condition was corrected, and what will take place afterward; we 
are checking on that. But there are a tremendous amount of intangi- 
ble savings as well which cannot be evaluated because they are not 
recorded. 

For example, we formerly might have an inspector leaving Atlanta 
to go to Texas from one of the services and, at the same time, have 
another inspector, leaving Texas to come to Atlanta, each with inspec- 
tion for his own service. Then if we had 24 people ina major refinery, 
you had office space, you had the loss of time and effort of the con- 
tractor doing business with two agencies, the cost of expenditure for 
duplicative paper work, office supplies, and what not; so I mean 
there are tremendous savings involved from an intangible point of 
view that cannot be evaluated. 

I merely point this up to show when we try to come with final figures 
on what have we actually saved, there is going to be a lot that you 
cannot put down in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Could you give any estimate of what the cost 
will be of your work ? 

Mr. Fow.er. I feel this way, Mr. Cunningham. We run against 
situations where one of the services has estimated it is going to cost 
$33,000,000 to put one of these catalogs into effect, and based upon 
the fact we are going to have to re-warehouse and re-bin and renumber 
all the items. 

Well, now, we are working things out with the departments, and 
actually our directive for this first volume of the catalog pointed out 
that we did not expect that rewarehousing, rebinning, or-renumberin 
would take place over night. We expect that will be proc 
gradually. 

Mr. Cunninouam. Is that all essential and necessary, rebinning, re- 


warehousing ? 

Mr. Fowter. Eventually, but it will be done in the natural course of 
supply operations. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. That will be a cost spread over a period of years 
and not an initial cost? 

Mr. Fowxer. Yes, sir; and I believe the services are coming around 
to sharing my opinion that if we will be realistic in giving a reason- 
able time to put these into effect that, in large part, we can do that 
work with the people that we actually have in the course of well 
planned and logical operations, 
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Mr. CunnincHAM. Would you care to state what branch of the serv- 
ice it is that estimated $33,000,000 or would you rather not ? 

Mr. Fow er. I would prefer not to. 

Mr. CunnincHAM. I withdraw the question. 

Mr. Hess. I will mention it ; it isthe Navy. 

Mr. Bares. That is a fair question. 

Mr. Hess. Not only that, but let me say this, I was told just Fri- 
day night that their estimate ran up to $48,000,000. 

Mr. Fowter. Well, gentlemen, please put yourselves in my position. 
Once again we have natural opposition on the part of certain of the 
services, and when I am getting complete cooperation, 1 mean, in 
effective manners I do not want to put myself in a position of criticizing 
any one of the departments in contrast to any of the others, because 
across the board they are doing a grand job for me. Believe me, 
the departments are the people who are Sone this program; that 
is where we have it. They are doing the work. 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. ye Meri we do not care much if they criticize 
you. Tell us how we can remove the opposition to you; that is what 
we want to do, tosave money. I do not expect an answer now, but you 
can tell us later. 

Mr. Fowter. Well, sir, that is what I would like to do. At such 
time as I may run into opposition that I cannot handle, and the pro- 
gram is really suffering, then I really would like to come before you 
and get assistance. 

Mr. Cunninenam. That is what we want; that will get results. 

Now, on page 6 of your statement, the second paragraph, just before 
the word “catalog,” you have “Decentralization of responsibility to the 
military department has been adopted as a basic operating policy.” 

It seems to me, if I get that, that decentralizing is going contrary 
to the intent of Public Law 456 that we passed last vear. We want to 
centralize this thing, and now your statement would indicate that 
you need some decentralizing. 

Mr. Fow er. May I say, Mr. Cunningham, that the situation has 
moved in two directions. We have centralized right here in my agency 
the full responsibility and the full final direction of the program, but 
the working parts of the program have been decentralized into the 
activity that knows most about that particular item, that has the tech- 
nical know-how, that procures that item, uses it, and so forth, so that 
in coordination with the other agencies of the military departments 
who may use it, we have one outfit to look to for the answer. 

Now, before we might have the following example—one fellow 
thought an item ought to be called such and such, and another fellow 
thought it ought to be called something a little different, so it came 
up to a departmental coordinating office, and they many times were 
not able to solve the problem, and threw it back to the two agencies 
and said, “Listen here, you fellows come up with one answer.” Many 
times this did not get results and we ended up with two names. 

Well, now, we have one outfit that must give us the answer, in co- 
ordination with the other people. That is what we mean by decen- 
tralization because that intermediate step was not effective, in our 
opinion. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Do I understand, in answer to Mr. Hébert’s 
question, Admiral, this question of competitive bidding does not come 
under your jurisdiction ¢ 
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Mr. Fow.rr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cunnrinouam. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hess. Admiral, we have got to go to the floor. I believe Mr. 
Bates has just one short question, and then we would like, Admiral, 
if you can—can you come back here Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock ¢ 

Mr. Fow.er. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Because I know Mr. Nelson has some questions, and Mr. 
Bates has a number of questions, and the rest of us have some ques- 
tions we would like to ask you. 

Mr. Netson. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that the admiral 
isa good man; he comes from Maine, and from my own congressional 
district. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Bates has one question here, I believe, Admiral. 

Mr. Bares. I have got many questions, but I will just touch one. 
Do I understand that you said you are going to save $10 on a blanket? 
Was that the statement you made ¢ 

Mr. Moopy. Ten dollars on a blanket: yes, sir. What basically is 
involved was your getting a lower quality blanket. 

Mr. Bares. Do you think that is saving, as such ¢ 

Mr. Moopy. Well, you do not need the higher quality blanket. 

Mr. Bares. That is the question, the question of specifications, 

Mr. Moopy. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. And you are going to save $10 on this general-purpose 
blanket which you speak about ? 

Mr. Moopy. That is right. Before it was made of a different grade 
of wool, and now we have reduced the general requirements, the 
specifications for that, which gives us a lower class of wool, which 
would still do the job we need. 

Mr. Barres. What did the blanket cost before? 

Mr. Moopy. I can check up on that. 

Mr. Fowxer. Some of them cost over $20. 

Mr. Moopy. Some of them were very expensive, particularly —— 

Mr. Fowter. Let me tell you quickly, Mr. Bates, in arriving at these 
specifications on standardization, we take this stand: We get the 
representatives of the services together and say, “Listen, boys, we 
have to come up with a common standard. Now, tell us what it 
is to be.” We do not sit there and try to impose arbitrary restric- 
tions, but in the case of this blanket, for example, we concerned our- 
selves with a grade of blanket that will meet the needs of the military 
services by their own agreement. 

Mr. Bares. I would like to go into some of these figures, because [ 
remember a year ago talking about purchasing blankets, and talking 
about purchasing blankets now, and I do not think it is a fair state- 
ment to make with regard to the military, so I would like to go into 
that item of $10 and find out what we are talking about. 

Mr. Moopy. I can make this statement: At that time the blanket 
was $16.50 for the special blanket, what they called the luxury blanket, 
at that time. 

Mr. Bares. Is that the hospital blanket or what ? 

Mr. Moopy. That is the naval blanket. 

Mr. Barres. Navy? What—that is the standard Navy blanket; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Moopy. It was not standard; it was a Navy blanket, let us put 
it that way. 
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Mr. Bares. Is it the one for the enlisted men or for the officers? 

Mr. Moopy. Officers. 

Mr. Bares. It was a terrible one. 

Mr. Moopy. It cost $16.50 as compared to the $6.50 GI blanket. 
They have now agreed to use the GI blanket. 

Mr. Bares. And it is a better blanket. It was like lead; is that 
correct, Admiral ? 

Mr. Fow er. Yes. 

Mr. Moopy. I would like to add another thing: The Navy has sug- 
gested we may even go a little further in reducing that $6.50 blanket 
down because they do not even need the requirements of the Army, and 
the Navy is striving for further standardization and further savings. 
This is all done voluntarily, I may say. 

Mr. Barres. I would like to go into the question of standardization 
and cataloging. 

Mr. Hess. Admiral, just before we conclude, I am going to make 
part of the record some correspondence here: A letter from the Deputy 
Secretary of Defnse under date of January 19, 1953; a memorandum 
from the Acting Director of the Defense Management Staff, Subject: 
Cataloging and standardization program; also a letter under the same 
date from the Assistant Secretary of Defense to the Chairman of the 
Munitions Board, also a letter under date of January 15, 1953, ad- 
dressed—or a memorandum, rather, for the Chairman of the Defense 
Management Council, Subject: Cataloging and standardization pro- 
gram, from Mr. Edward J. Sheridan, Acting Director, Defense 
Management Staff. 

In this last letter, I believe there are enclosures with it, listing a 
number of questions that were submitted to you to be answered. 

I note in the last paragraph of the letter under title B “Recommenda- 
tion,” it states: 
that the Deputy Secretary of Defense direct the defense management staff to con- 
duct a study of the organization, policies, programs, and procedures of the 
Defense Supply Management Agency for the purpose of determining what changes 
should be made therein in order to assure full compliance with the desires of the 
Congress as set forth in Public Law 436. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 19, 1953. 
Memorandum for the Acting Director, Defense Management Staff. 
Subject: Cataloging and Standardization Program. 

I have reviewed your memorandum of January 15 pertaining to the cataloging 
and standardization program, and though I am greatly concerned with the 
apparent noncompliance of this program with Public Law 436, I feel that I must 
defer to the incoming Secretary a decision on your recommendation that the 
Defense Management Staff conduct a study of this program. 

I believe you should present this information to the Management Council at 
the earliest possible date. Should there be no early meeting of that body, 1 
believe you should then bring this subject to the attention of the new Deputy 
Secretary, with the view of obtaining specific authority to conduct a thorough 
study and evaluation of the cataloging program. 

It would seem the best approach might be that of determining first the degree 
of compliance of this program with Public Law 436 and then taking immediate 
action on these determinations with respect to Congress. Secondly, the effective- 
ness of program organization and methods should be fully investigated to de- 
termine whether real progress is being made. In connection with this examina- 
tion, I cannot stress too much the importance of the evaluation being expressed 
in accurate concrete terms, capable of expressing a specific measurement of 
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progress. It might be necessary and even desirable in this second phase to 


utilize the services of outside experts. 
WILLIAM C, FOSTER, 


Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
Copy to Mr. Kyes, 
Chairman, Munitions Board. 


Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 19, 1953. 


Memorandum for Mr. Kyes. 

You will recall that I touched briefly on the subject of the cataloging and 
standardization program, and my concern as to the effectiveness of this program. 

Attached is a copy of my memorandum to Mr. Sheridan, Acting Director, 
Defense Management Staff, recommending action I believe to be appropriate 
in this instance. 

C. Foster. 
One enclosure. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 15, 1953. 


Memorandum for the Chairman, Defense Management Council. 
Subject: Cataloging and Standardization Program. 

The Defense Management Staff has carefully reviewed the prepared statement 
read to the Defense Management Council by Admiral Fowler on the above subject 
at its meeting of December 12, 1952. In addition, the Defense Management Staff 
has reviewed other pertinent information concerning the cataloging and stand- 
ardization program which has been obtained over the past 3 years as a result of 
studies conducted by the members of the Defense Management Staff and private 
consulting firms, progress reports submitted by the military departments and 
the cataloging and standardization agencies, personal contacts with various 
individuals within and outside the Department of Defense, and congressional 
reports and hearings. 

Based on this background the Defense Management Staff submits the follow- 
ing comments and recommendattions concerning the cataloging and stand- 
ardization programs, presented to the Council by Admiral Fowler. 


A. COMMENTS 


1. The cataloging and standardization program, now in progress, will not meet 
the requirements of the Defense Cataloging and Standardization Act of 1952 
(Public Law 436). For example, the Subsistence Catalog which was the first 
catalog to be published after 5 years of effort does not include information on 
each item needed for supply operations such as descriptive and performance data, 
size, weight, cubage, packaging or packing data, a standard quanitative measure- 
ment unit, and such other related data as is determined by the Director of the 
agency to be necessary or desirable. This means that the Subsistence Catalog 
which covers the simplest catalog of items existing in the military supply system 
cannot be used in supply operations without the preparation of a great amount 
of supplemental data on the part of the military departments. Thus, the Sub- 
sistence Catalog is, in fact, not a single catalog and will not replace all existing 
catalogs as required by law. It would appear that if this practice is followed for 
the remaining 73 groups of items to be cataloged, the intent of the Congress will 
not be met and that a single catalog system will not be developed and installed. 

Further, it is understood that the Subsistence Catalog first published in No- 
vember 1952 is already at the printer’s for revision and inclusion of 300 addi- 
tional items. This action coupled with the fact that the original version of this 
catalog did not contain all the data necessary for supply operations seems to 
indicate that the approach to the cataloging job may not be sound. 

2. It also appears that cataloging and standardization efforts have not been 
integrated to the degree necessary to assure effective results. For example, 
assignments have not been made to a technical service or bureau under which 
cataloging and standardization for a given item or group of items can be carried 
out as a single operation by a single group of technicians, using a single set of 
data for the same item that can lead to single decision to be published in a single 
publication. It is believed that serious consideration should be given to this 
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approach because this practice was successfully followed by the Army Signal 
Corps during World War II in the cataloging and standardization of over 200,000 
widely divergent items of supply. This was done at the height of Signal Corps 
supply activity and without disrupting supply support. 

3. Effective procedures for cataloging new items at the time of procurement have 
not been developed. This means that the estimated 1 million new items that 
have entered the supply systems since Korea represent a tremendous backlog of 
work that must be completed before it can be said that we have a single catalog 
system. The rate of new items coming into the system is greater than the rate of 
cataloging. This means also that we have undoubtedly spent needless time, 
money, and effort in cataloging items which are obsolete or passing out of the 
supply systems. A realistic program would be directed at (1) cataloging all 
new items as they are procured and (2) concentrating cataloging efforts on 
those items now in the supply system which will continue to be purchased. 

4. The presentation specifically omits statements as to the date when the 
single catalog will be completed and the date that it will replace all existing 
eatalogs. There is no statement that it will ever replace existing catalogs. 

5. Progress has been made with respect to the improvement of inspection ar- 
rangements for petroleum products, guided missiles, and a limited number of 
commodities : however, much remains to be done in the inspection field. 

6. Some progress has been made with respect to the standardization of a 
limited number of Ccommon-use items. However, there is no indication that a 
single series of military standards and a single series of military specifications 
as required by Public Law 436 has been established; nor is there any indication 
that any reduction has occurred in the 12,000 uneoordinated specitications re- 
ported by Admiral Fowler in April 1952. 

7. In connection with the presentation made by Admiral Fowler on December 
12, 1952, a number of questions were prepared by the Defense Management 
Staff and the military departments concerning the cataloging and standardiza- 
tion programs. During the course of the presentation, satisfactory answers were 
not developed for a substantial number of these fundamental questions. These 
questions are attached as enclosure 1, 

In summary it appears that the Secretary of Defense must have more definite 
assurance than is now apparent that the cataloging and standardization pro- 
gram will produce the resuits desired by the Congress. Otherwise, the Depart- 
ment of Defense will unquestionably be faced with continued harassment by 
the Congress. 

B. RECOMMENDATION 

That the Deputy Secretary of Defense direct the Defense Management Staff 
to conduct a study of the organization, policies, programs, and procedures of 
the Defense Supply Management Agency for the purpose of determining what 
changes should be made therein in order to assure full compliance with the 
desires of the Congress as set forth in Public Law 436. 

Epwarp J. SHERIDAN, 
Acting Director, Defense Management Staff. 

2 Enclosures. 

1. List of questions. 

2. Prepared statement, Director of the DSMA. 

Mr. Hess. Admiral, at our next meeting on Wednesday morning, 
I would appreciate very much if you would bring those questions and 
your answers to the statements set forth in these letters. 

Mr. Fowtrr. Yes, sir. May I correct the record in one respect? 

Mr. Hess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fowter. Those questions were not addressed to my agency. 

Mr. Hess. They were not addressed to your agency / 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir. We had to go and get them after we heard 
they were in existence. I merely feel that should be in the record. 

Mr. Hess. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, are you going to use 2 blankets now instead 
of the officers’ 14 

Mr. Moovy. The GI blanket and the medical blanket. 

— Bares. So far as the officers are concerned, they are getting rid 
of it? 
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Mr. Moopy. ‘The officers are going to use the GI blanket. : 

Mr. Bares. They are going to use the light blanket. Are they going 
to use 1 or 2 to get the same heat ? 

Mr. Moopy. Just the one blanket. 

Mr. Bares. You have got to put in all the costs, though. 

Mr. Hess. The committee stands in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
Wednesday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene, at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 18, 1953.) ‘ 

(‘The chairman directed that the following letter from the American 
Legion on this subject be made a part of the record of this proceeding.) 


THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1953. 
Hon. WILtiam E. Hess, 
Chairman, Special Investigation Subcommittee, 
House Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Hess: According to the Congressional Record of March 11 your 
special committee will conduct open hearings next Monday and Wednesday, 
March 16 and 18, on the subject of Defense Cataloging. 

The American Legion is very much interested in the Defense Cataloging and 
Standardization Act, Public Law 436. We do not wish to see the law weakened 
in any manner but conversely we would have it strengthened wherever necessary 
and practicable. 

While the American Legion has long felt the need for a single supply catalog 
system, our first major step in that direction was the adoption of resolution 610 
at the Los Angeles national convention, October 9-12, 1950. 

Subsequent to the enactment of Public Law 436 on July 1, 1952, the American 
Legion met in national convention at New York City, August 25-28, 1952, and 
adopted resolution 617, as follows: 

“Whereas on July 1, 1952, the President signed Public Law 436 entitled the 
‘Defense Cataloging and Standardization Act,’ which enacts into law the chief 
requirements called for by the single supply catalog system, resolution No. 610, 
adopted by the 1950 national convention and reaflirmed by National Legion action 
in 1951; and 

“Whereas there remains some desirable and necessary provisions to make the 
Federal law fully meet the mandated requirements and standards set by the 
Legion’s resolutions aforesaid: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Legion, as its sponsor, hereby commends the 
enactment of Public Law 436, the Defense Cataloging and Standardization Act, 
and calls for continued pressing and enactment of additional legislation until the 
specifications and requirements of the American Legion’s mandate under its 
single catalog system, resolution No. 610 of the 1950 Los Angeles national con- 
vention, be fully complied with and met.” 

For ready reference we attach a copy of resolution 610 which was adopted at 
Los Angeles, as stated above. 

We understand that the forthcoming hearings are not based on specific legisla- 
tion, but rather that they are being held for the purpose of determining how 
Public Law 4386 is being translated into actual practice. Should the hearings 
result in a desire for basie changes in the present law, the American Legion 
would sincerely appreciate an opportunity to be heard with respect to such pro- 
posed changes and we therefore, respectfully request that we be notified of any 
such hearings that may be scheduled by you. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. Kennepy, Director. 


Resoiution No, 610. Natrona Securrry—A CATALOG FOR THE 
ARMED Forces 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
October 9-12, 1950. 
Whereas the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government reports that the use of a single catalog and a single cataloging 
system is of crucial importance to national defense; and 
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Whereas the same Commission reports that without a single catalog, efficient 
property management is impossible; and 

Whereas the same Commission states that the present supply procedures of the 
Armed Forces can be operated more efficiently with a single catalog at vastly 
considerable savings in men, material, and money, possibly exceeding $3 million 
annually; and 

Whereas the experience of two world wars has shown that without a single 
eatalog for military supply it is difficult, and in some cases even impossible 
to supply the Armed Forces ; and 

Whereas the Procurement Subcommittee of the Hbuse Armed Services Commit- 
tee and the Hoover Commission task force reported that, because of duplication 
in procurement procedures resulting from absence of the single catalog system, 
it was estimated that taxpayers paid out some $40 billions unnecessarily during 
the last war; and 

Whereas it appears without question that cataloging is the key to an efficient 
supply system, but that bitter resistence is and has been encountered at high 
levels from bureaucratic agencies which are loath to surrender their separate 
“supply empires”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in national convention assembled in Los 
Angeles, October 9-12, 1950— 

(1) That the Secretary of Defense proceed immediately to develop and install 
a single-catalog system to meet the supply needs of the Armed Forces ; and 

(2) That in order to insure the program against sabotage by generalization 
the definition of a single catalog be that given in the report of the Federal 
Supply Subcommittee of the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, to wit: 

(a) “That in the National Defense Department catalog each property item 
shall have but 1 name and 1 identification number, and that no other names and 
identification numbers shall be used”; and 

(b) “That all agencies concerned with part or all of the processes of supply 
shall use the national defense catalog, and that no other catalog shall be used” ; 

(c) “That all reports to Congress or to the President on production export, 
import, procurement, utilization, and disposal of commodities shall be submitted 
in terms of the nomenclature of the national defense catalog.” 

(3) In order to prevent duplication of functions, of responsibility and of pub 
lication costs, each item of supply be assigned to a single technical service or 
bureau and that technical service or bureau have sole responsibility for cataloging 
those items assigned to it, and for preparations of the material to be included in 
the supply catalog; and 

(4) Each technical service or bureau publish within the policies of the Secre- 
tary of Defense a section of the supply catalog to contain only those items as- 
signed to it; but each technical service or bureau may draw upon the material in 
any section for inclusion in its working supplements or unit publications to be 
approved by the Secretary of Defense as part of the national defense publication 
plan; and 

(5) The numbers or symbols adopted as a means of identification shall be 
limited to those whose primary functions are to identify items of supply and to 
facilitate the economical and efficient distribution and utilization of material, 
and that numbers of symbols that serve primarily for statistical purposes alone 
shall not be included; and 

(6) The functions of cataloging include those presently pertaining to item iden- 
tification, description patterns, item descriptions, standardization, specifications, 
packaging, units of measure, and the preparation, publication, and distribution 
of the data therefrom: and 

(7) When the national defense single catalog has been developed and installed, 
it be applied to all Federal supply operations; and all existing catalogs with their 
numbers, names, and descriptions be replaced ; and 

(8S) The national defense catalog shall be in book form consisting of sections 
to be prefaced and published in accordance with policies, procedures, and sched- 
ules of the Secretary of Defense by each supply agency to whom catalog respon- 
sibility has been assigned ; and, be it further 

Resolved, That in order to support, direct, and insure the establishment of a 
single catalog system for the armed services, appropriate legislation be enacted 
by Congress so providing and directing. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1953 


House or Representatives, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON Derense Activities PROCUREMENT 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to a recess previously 
taken, Hon. William E. Hess, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 

Mr. Hess. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

On Monday, when we adjourned, Admiral Fowler was our witness 
at the time, and he had not completed the answering of questionings 
from the members, and I believe Mr. Bates was prepared to ask some 
questions at that time of him. 

Mr. Bates, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH W. FOWLER, DIRECTOR, DEFENSE SUPPLY 
MANAGEMENT AGENCY, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE (RESUMED), 
ACCOMPANIED BY COL. D. W. HEIMAN, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 


Mr. Bares. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Fowler, as I understand, the problem that is before you, 
and before us, is the question of standardization and cataloging. 

There was also reference made, the other day, to centralized pro- 
curement. 

Do you go along with that thing? Is there anything you can see 
in the law which has anything to do with centralized procurement? 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir. The law does not get into the subject of cen- 
tralized procurement. 

Mr. Bares. Now, on standardization, that is clear, I think. We 
can all be quite in agreement on that. 

The problems get into my mind on the questions of cataloging, and 
I have some questions here which I would like to have you answer. 

Now, the Armed Services Medical Catalog was published in 1949, 
as I understand it. Are you going to publish a new catalog, or are 
you going to accept that one, of itself? 

Mr. Fow.er. In large part, Mr. Bates, we will accept the data that 
is included in that catalog; to the extent of almost 90 percent, we 
have been able to take their numbers as part of our numbering sys- 
tem without a fundamental change in the number of digits or classifi- 
cation, et cetera. 

However, may I tell you that theirs was not a completed job. The 
descriptions were not completed, so that we could measure any item 
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coming in against what we had. However, now not only the catalog- 
ing but the standardization in that field has been substantially com- 
pleted, and we expect to publish that catalog very shortly. 

Mr. Bares. I have taken a look at that, and it appeared to me that 
it was certainly as much completed as this subsistence one which I 
have seen. 

Mr. Fowter. That is correct at the present time, but formerly we 
did not have the descriptions completed. 

Mr. Bares. Now, that was in 1949. They have been using that 
jointly, since that time? 

Mr. Fow er. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. They have found it workable, for all the purposes of 
interchange between the services? 

Mr. Fowter, Yes, sir, Mr. Bates; but we have to recognize, that 
that catalog included a number of items in the hardware class, for 
example; in laboratory equipment, which is used by activities other 
than the Medical Department; and those items are now being in- 
cluded in their proper place in the Federal Catalog, so that there will 
be, you might say, a refinement of that particular medical catalog. 

Mr. Bares. As I understand what you say now, that was up to the 
extent of about 90 percent of them. 

Mr. Fowxer. I am speaking now of the numbers. In other words, 
we recognize that in this particular situation, where they had all of 
their material identified with their numbers, if it were possible with- 
out destroying the overall basis of the Federal Catalog, we should per- 
mit the adoption of their numbers, and we have done so. 

Fortunately, we have the nonsignificant numbers so that we could 
pick out the numbers in our system which had not been used, and 
which were identical with what they had used. We did that, as I 
recollect, for about 90 percent of the numbers. 

Mr. Bares. So, for the most part you would not really disturb it. 

Mr. Fowrer. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. The catalog is already a finished product ? 

Mr. Fowter. That is right, but in the Medical Catalog, for example, 
there will no longer be hammers or floor mops or pails, or items of 
that kind, which should be included in their proper place in the Fed- 
eral Catalog. 

Mr. Bares. I agree with that. 

Why were these items included, in the first place? 

Mr. Fow ier. Well, presumably, the medical authorities included 
in their catalog everything that they use, and that, of course, is true 
in certain other departments. 

Br. Bares. As I understand, you will give them not only a medical 
catalog but also a new catalog. 

Mr. Fowter. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bates. So that all will use both of them. 

Mr. Fowirr. Yes. The procedure to be established will enable any 
department that has an interest in any volume of the Federal Catalog, 
to request that particular catalog for their use. 

Mr. Bares. Now Admiral, I have before me the subsistence catalog 
which, as I understand, is your first finished product. 

Mr. Fowter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. The question that comes to my mind is—what good is 


it ¢ 
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Mr. Fowrrr. Well, we feel that very definitely it will serve the pur- 
pose which is to be achieved by the overall catalog. It will positively 
identify each item of subsistence with one number that all Services 
will use in the future; and furthermore, it will limit the future pur- 
chases to items that are included in that subsistence catalog. 

Mr. Barzs. That aspect of it is the standardization that you refer- 
red to, just then. In other words, you are going to cut down on the 
number of items. 

Mr. Fowter. Standardization is procedure by which we arrived at 
the final results, but as far as the catalog is concerned, it will be, we 
might say, the Bible to be used with regard to all items that can be 
procured in the future, and there is positive identification after they 
are procured. 

Mr. Bares. Of course I only know what experience I have had my- 
self, but at what level of supply are you going to use this catalog? 

Mr. Fowter. Mr. Bates, that is a question that is under serious dis- 
cussion at the present time. 

Of course, from our point of view we are not going to attempt to tell 
the military departments how to run their jobs. What we are say- 
ing, in effect is “Gentlemen, in accordance with the law, here is a 
catalog which includes the basic identification data which you will 
use in all of your aspects of supply from now on.” 

Now, the extent to which they want to distribute those catalogs, 
or to use them, I consider to be the responsibility of the departments 
themselves. 

In other words, we are going to attempt to refrain from getting into 
their operational activities, as long as they carry out basic require- 
ments of actually using the catalog in their supply operations. 

Mr. Bares. If they are going to carry out the mandate of the law, 
you have got to do a lot more than what you have suggested they do. 
They have to carry this catalog down to the lowest level. That is in 
the law, that you should use one standard, and there should be no 
other catalog: that is quite clear, and no substitutions for it. 

Mr. Fow rr. No other catalog. But 1 hope the committee under- 
stands that I did not classify the supporting supply papers, as I 
pointed out the other day, as catalogs. 

Mr. Bares. The law says: 

There shall be a single catalog, which may consist of a number of volumes, 
sections, or supplements, in which all items of supply shall be included and in 
which there shall appear information on each item needed for supply opera- 
tions such as descriptive and performance data, size, weight, cubage, packaging 
or packing data, a standard quantitative measurement unit, and such other 
related data as is determined by the director of the agency to be necessary or 
desirable. 

You have none of that in your catalog, is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Fowier. We do not include packaging; that is correct. 

Please understand, Mr. Bates, I believe Congress included in that 
particular paragraph “those suggestions that might be necessary for 
supply operations,” but I am equally certain that Congress has no 
desire for us to expand this catalog beyond the requisites of perform- 
ing this supply function. 

Now, for example, as I pointed out the other day, it will be im- 
possible to use this as an operating document. Let’s take packaging, 
for example, with reference to the subsistence catalog: We have an 
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intense campaign going on in another part of our organization to unify 
the packaging procedures, and we have not arrived at all of the 
solutions there. 

Now, obviously I do not think we should include chat particular data 
in the Federal catalog. It would be a very expensive operation to 
keep it current. 

Furthermore, we could never anticipate exactly what the com- 
mercial packaging may be on some of our large orders. Each time 
we got a new lot of material in, it would be hopeless to try to keep 
the Federal catalog corrected to show all of the different packagings. 

Let’s take the question of the canned fruits, where we buy a very 
large percentage of the pack each year. We don’t know exactly how 
that is going to be packed, and I don’t think it serves any useful pur- 
pose, as far as identification goes, to try to include all that material 
in the Federal catalog. 

Mr. Bares. Don’t you write the specifications on how things shall 
be packed ? 

Mr. Fow.er. In many instances, yes, sir; but I believe there must 
be certain flexibilities there so that we can take what industry has to 
offer, if it does not mitigate our ability to carry out our mission. 

Mr. Bares. How about the cubage, are you not interested in know- 
ing how many square feet, and so forth, will be required ? 

Mr. Fow.er. Mr. Bates, that varies so greatly I feel that it is a 
detail that cannot be included in this catalog. 

Mav I say, gentlemen, that we have an ~ eta group composed of 
one officer from each one of the military departments, and one from 
GSA, in both my cataloging and standardization activities. Further- 
more, in order that we may have realistic guidance in putting this 
catalog into effect, I requested the Secretaries of the Army, Navy. 
and Air Force, to give me the services of an experienced senior supply 
officer who will deal closely with the supply activities of the services. 
Thereby, I would be insured of realistic guidance in putting this 
catalog into effect. I believe that we will be certain of putting what 
is necessary in the catalog to insure its being used in all of the supply 
activities, and at the same time obviate putting into the catalog any- 
thing that is not going to serve that purpose. 

Mr. Bares. We have two questions pending at the moment, to your 
answer : 

The first is: What shall be contained, and your reply is, as T under- 
stand, that vou have some flexibility by the language that is in the 
the bill, where it says: 
and such other related data as is determined by the Director of the Agency to 
be necessary or desirable. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Fowrrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. In other words. you feel that in this entire field you 
have the flexibility of decision ? 

Mr. Fowtrr. I believe so: yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Bares. You do not feel it is mandatory then, on your part, to 
include these other things like cubage, and so forth ? 

Mr. Fowter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I do not know what the intent of the law is, then. I 
read it the other way, that these particular things shall be mandatory, 
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and in addition to that, you may put such related other items as you 
may deem proper. Do you consider that in that entire field you have 
flexibility, and you can put in there what you think is necessary ‘ 
Mr. Fowrer. That is my interpretation, and that has been sub- 
stantiated by the 
Mr. Hess. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Bares. Yes. 
Mr. Hess. I believe the wording of the act, Mr. Bates, is that, in 
section 4: 


* * * 91] items of supply shall be included, and in which there shall appear- 
which is a mandatory word— 
and in which there shall appear information on each item needed for supply 
operations. 

Mr. Fowter. That is right. 

Mr. Hess. I think that word “needed” probably changes the 
thought. 

Mr. Bares. I don’t know, “shall be included” means—— 

Mr. Fow er. If you follow on there, after the suggestions made, 
they say, “as the Director may deem required.” 

I haven't the bill right here, but I believe that is the phraseology. 

That phrase, incidentally, gentlemen, is the only clause that there 
appeared to be any question about. in this document, which I consider 
a very definite, clear-cut piece of legislation. Therefore, very early 
in our career, we had an interpretation made by our legal people of 
that particular clause. If I am proceeding contrary to what is the 
intent of the committee, I would like to be so advised. However, | 
vary strongly recommend that you do not insist that I put in the 
ratalog data which the Departments themselves believe serve no useful 
purpose and which will merely expand the catalog and make it more 
difficult to use. 

Mr. Hess. I am inclined to agree with you, Admiral. 

As one member of the committee, I go further in reading that 
paragraph, and the last line says that— 

* * * as is determined by the Director of the Agency to be necessary or desirable. 
so it is within the discretion of the Director of the Agency. 

Mr. Fowuer. Yes, sir: and I wish to assure the committee that I do 
not propose personally to make any arbitrary decisions in this con- 
nection. It was for that reason that I obtained these three experi- 
enced supply officers who are my constant guides, and who are in 
constant conference with the supply officers of the services so that in 
the end we can expect to have a workable document that will really 
carry out the intent of the Congress. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to ask this question: 

Do I understand that this question of including packaging in your 
‘atalog is considered to be one of the items that would serve no useful 
purpose by being included ¢ 

Mr. Fow.er. That is my general opinion at the present time. 

Now, I would like to say this, in each one of these categories there 
are matters that have to be very carefully considered. For example, 
there are data that do not appear in the comparatively simple sub- 
sistence catalog, that we will find necessary to include in other more 
complicated categories. That is the reason, on this schedule here, 
32029—53——-4 
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you will notice that we have not completed the schedule for the stand- 
ardization part of the program. We must study the results that we 
have from cataloging in each instance, before we can lay down the 
details of the standardization. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Admiral, then you feel there should be sufficient 
flexibility to the extent that those charged with getting, we will say, 
canned goods, for the men in the service, would not be slowed up by 
adhering too strictly to this law? 

Mr. Fow.er. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Now, is everybody under the tent, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hess. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Now, we have had expressions of the committee, at least 
the majority. 

All I was trying to do was find out your interpretation of this par- 
ticular passage, and I think he must have flexibility, and that is the 
way you interpret the act. 

Mr. Fow.er. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Now, we will refer to that second portion here. It said: 

Thereafter, all departments, bureaus, and services within the Department of 
Defense shall use such single supply catalog and no other. All property reports 
and records shall use the nomenclature, item numbers, and descriptive data as 
published in the single supply catalog. 

Now, from that, and I also believe there is another section of the 
bill which I do not seem to be able to locate at the moment, it indicates 
that all levels of supply should abide by this catalog, and use it; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Fow.er. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Specifically, then, in response to my question on a sub- 
sistence catalog, from what I have heard you say there appears to be 
some doubt in your mind as to the wisdom of using this particular 
catalog at all levels of supply. 

Mr. Fowtrr. No, sir, no question in my mind whatsoever. 

I merely wanted to indicate that I am going to leave it to the depart- 
ments as to how they propose, in detail, to put this catalog into effect, 
providing that they adhere to the broad guideline that we are establish- 
ing, which will insure that the use of this catalog will be in all aspects 
of supply. 

Now, to that end, I am in close touch with the Vice Chairman for 
Supply Management in the Munitions Board of the Department of 
Defense, who has a responsibility for supply, procurement, warehous- 
ing, and other matters. It is his people who will make sure that their 
directives and their checks indicate that the catalog is actually being 
utilized. 

Mr. Bares. I have to speak for myself, and of course I have to be 
satisfied personally as to the value of this. 

Mr. Fow ter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bares. From my experience, and particularly aboard ship, I 
think it is absolutely useless. As a matter of fact, even the old 
stock catalog we never used for provisions at all, we always had a 
stock list. We never used stock numbers, as a matter of fact, just the 
class number, 56. 

Now, I presume you have talked to members of the services on this. 

Mr. Fowter. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bares. And, all levels of supplies. 
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Can you explain to me what value this would be to a supply officer 
aboard ship ¢ 

Mr. Fow.er. Well, I am not prepared to go into detail as to the 
specific advantages or disadvantages, Mr. Bates, in any particular 
activity. 

I can tell you very definitely that I personally am a firm believer in 
the catalog. We have, as I pointed out the other day, the records of 
very extensive studies that have been made in this field for many, 
many years. I believe all of the aspects, as far as whether the catalog 
is or is not worthwhile, have been very carefully worked out. 

As L also pointed out, Mr. Hoover’s very careful examination indi- 
cated an overall saving of about $2 billion when this Federal catalog 
was put into effect. 

Now, [ realize that from a local point of view, it offers some difficulty. 
It upsets, in spite of all efforts, normal procurement toa certain extent; 
but unfortunately I think much of our comment comes from indi- 
viduals who do not see the great value of the overall picture, of the 
enormous savings by cross servicing, the possibilities of reduced inven- 
tories, where everybody knows that the other fellow may have a part 
of the thing he needs, and can identify and request it. 

As I say, I feel that my responsibilities are so great that I cannot 
prepare a brief as to whether the catalog is or is not worthwhile, and 
I have tried to stay away from that particular aspect. 

Mr. Bates. I am not saying, Admiral, that at all levels it does not 
have significance. Iam sure it would. Iam talking about when you 
rarry it all the way down. 

Now, on board ship I see absolutely no value whatsoever in this cata- 
log. 1 think it would be like a fifth wheel in an automobile; you 
just don’t use it. You use stock lists which a depot may put up. If 
you come into port you go over and find out what they have got, you 
type up your requests or requisitions on the stock cards then, but you 
never refer to a stock catalog. I have never seen anybody do it. 

Mr. Fow.er. Well, it may be within the realm of possibilities, Mr. 
Bates, that the Navy, for example, will be able to carry out the specific 
requirements of the law, of using the catalog identification throughout 
their service, without actually having the catalog in the hands of the 
very lower echelons. 

Mr. Barrs. All we are talking about is saving money on printing, 
at the moment. 

Mr. Fow er. Well, let me tell you a little story, if you will forgive 
me. 

When I came here a year ago, there was a great question as to 
whether we should publish the catalog in volumes or whether we should 
use the 5 by 8 cards. I told this committee at that time that I was 
openminded, but that at least we were going to give serious considera- 
tion to the printing of the catalog. I visualized and, as a matter of 
fact, my experience to date has demonstrated, that there is going to be 
an enormous demand for this catalog outside of the military services, 
on the part of industry. Obviously, it would be hopeless to try to 
furnish them with 5 by 8 cards. 

Well, we proceeded, and, when the time came to make a decision 
whether to print the subsistence catalog or use the cards, I felt very 
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find out actually what the costs were. We had estimates all over the 
lot. 

Now, actually the first volume of this subsistence catalog, the first 
printing, where you have to set up the type, and so forth, cost some- 
where in the neighborhood of $5,000. The reprint for 18,000 copies, 
with the type already set, is going to run something in the nature of 
$4,000. 

Gentlemen, may I assure you that the nine or ten thousand dollars 
for printing, when you weigh the enormous advantages that are going 
to be achieved, I consider a very small expenditure. 

May I assure you further, Mr. Bates, if you, of course, will give me 
the opportunity 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fowxer. That does not mean that there may not be later cate- 
gories where printing will not be an advantageous procedure. For 
example, I can visualize this situation when we get into the field of am- 
munition where the requirements for having catalog information are 
limited ; possibly to only 1 or 2 agencies. It may not be an economical 
procedure to publish that category, particularly since that category 
will be of very limited interest to outside activities such as industry. 

Once again, I propose not to go into this thing blindly. We will 
examine each aspect as we go along from a business point of view, and 
when the time comes, if it comes, that we feel that we have run into the 
law of diminishing returns, I propose to visit the Congress and request 
a change of instructions. 

Mr. Bares. May I comment there? 

Mr. Fowter. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I can understand the tremendous value and cooperation 
between the various services at certain levels; and I can also under- 
stand the necessity of having common numbers with industry. 

I can understand that. 

I am talking about as it filters down through the supply channels. 

For instance, how often does a ship ever make a transfer to the Air 
Force or the Army? In 10 years I have never known of it. 

Mr. Fow.trr. Mr. Bates, may I say that one reason probably why 
that was never done was because it could not be done. There was 
no common language whereby, if you ran short of a spare part in 
the Philippines, you could request that part from another branch of 
the service in that vicinity. They would not know, exactly, what 
you were talking about. 

Mr. Barres. Did you ever try to get spare parts in a forward area? 
Specifically, on one finished product, if the Army wanted peas, I don’t 
have to have a number, Saouene what peas are; so do they. They 
ask what I have, and I say this is what I have. 

Of course, I am not sure I can give them to them, because there is 
a question of responsibility, and you cannot separate responsibility 
from issuing those things out. There has to be some control on this, 
otherwise all your supply system goes out of whack. You under- 
stand that. But from that level, 1 see no purpose in the provision 
whatsoever. 

Now, if you talk about something at the higher level, and an ex- 
change between the various services, that is one thing; talk about car- 
rying it down to the lowest level, and I see no value in it whatsoever. 
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Specifically then, would the subsistence stock list still be permitted, 
even though each service should have this 

Mr. Fowier. Stock lists would be necessary. 

Mr. Bates. You would still permit that? 

Mr. Fowter. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Could they still work with the standard lists which they 
have now, these subsistence stock lists which they get from depots, and 
so forth ? 

Mr. Fow er. All the supporting papers. We are not going to get 
into these in any way, gentlemen, and say, “You must not have this 
list or this paper or this inventory, or this accounting.” 

That is a matter of operational responsibility of the activity; but 
what we do say is, “Eventually, gentlemen, on those lists and those 
various papers, you must have your items identified by the Federal 
data from the catalog. That is required by the law, 

Mr. Bares. But they can continue and still live within the law by 
using these subsistence stock lists? 

Mr. Fowtrr. Definitely. 

Mr. Bares. Another question: Do I understand then that all the 
items in here will be authorized to the various services ¢ 

Mr. Fowtrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Barres. Are there not many things indigenous to a particular 
service, such as the Army field rations, gum, « candy, which are listed in 
this book, which are prohibited by other services as luxury items 4 

Mr. Fowier. What we are saying, gentlemen, is, “If you are per- 
mitted to buy those items and you need them, then you must buy them 
in accordance with this catalog.” 

We are not saying, “Gentlemen, you are hereby authorized to pur- 
chase everything in this catalog.” 

We are saying, “If you need it and you are authorized to purchase 
it, this is your guide and your limitation for so purchasing it.” 

"Mr. Bates. Do I understand that each service them will have to 
study this and eliminate, or mark in some way those items which they 
are not permitted to use? 

Mr. Fow er. I would not think it would be necessary. I would 
say, contrariwise, if they need something and they are authorized to 
buy it, they are merely to look in the “catalog in order to get the 
identification data for purchasing it. 

Mr. Bares. My question is: How do they know that they are au- 
thorized to purchase it? 

Mr. Fowtrr. That is something entirely extraneous to the catalog. 

Mr. Bates. Somebody has to determine what is authorized in each 
department ; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Fowter. That is correct, I presume. 

Mr. Bares. Some list, or something, has to come out of this, or 
some supplementary sheet would have to be furnished. 

Mr. Fowter. I would not say so, because very frankly I think myself 
that would be a step backward. I am expressing opinions that are 
really out of my field, now, but I am hoping the time will come when 
every service will be authorized to purchase the same articles. 

Mr. Bares. But the circumstances are different. There are many 
things in the field which are permitted and desirable, but certainly you 
would not want to have candy and gum and all that type of thing 
a regular issue aboard ship. 
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Mr. Fowter. I am getting out of my field, and I really should not 
comment on what the services should or should not be permitted to 
have. However, as I say, if they are permitted to have it, and if their 
regulations authorize it, they must select the items in accordance with 
this list. 

Mr. Bares. You feel there will be some regulations or authorizations 
which in some way will limit what may be issued to the various 
services 

Mr. Fowter. Definitely. 

I don’t think this catalog is the place to carry item authorizations 
for what the services may have. 

Mr. Bares. Somebody will have to go through this and determine 
what shall be authorized, if we are going to have a permissible list. 

Admiral, what has been the value of the exchange between the 
various services in, say, the last year? How much money are we 
talking about here in transfers between services ? 

Mr. Fowrer. Well, Mr. Bates, of course the catalog is just going 
into effect. I presume there has been very little change over the past 
methods to date and my broad experience would indicate that there 
has not been too great an exchange. However, I do not. visualize 
that the situation will continue by virtue of these facts. When you 
have the catalog, and when you know that there is a possibility, before 
you make a large purchase, that. somebody else has the item you are 
seeking, that you can get it, and they will be glad to get rid of it, I 
can see great value in the catalog and a great increase in the amount of 
exchange in the future. 

Mr. Bares. But you have no idea of the money value in the past? 

Mr. None whatever. 

Mr. Bares. The next question is: Who is going to police these 
transfers? I have a little experience within the ly myself, in 
trying to get somebody else to take something that you have. 

What is the policing job that is going to be done, who is going to do 
it between the services ? 

Mr. Fowrer. Any policing that involves operations and appro- 

riations, and so forth, will be entirely out of our field. We are not 
in the operating field, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Bares. What would your suggestion be, sir, because that is the 
very basis of the use of these numbers, the ability to transfer between 
the various services, because of a surplus. Now, merely to have a num- 
ber does not mean anything, unless somebody is going to take some- 
thing. 

In the past I know IT almost had to hit them over the head many 
times in order to get them to take things. 

The question arises, when there is no jurisdiction involved between 
people, how is this thing going to come about / 

Mr. Fowrer. You have certainly pointed out a big problem, Mr. 
Bates, and one whose magnitude is far beyond my ability to give you 
advice on, at the present. time. 

Mr. Bares. It is still a very fundamental question, and this whole 
thing bogs down unless there are some ways, some force which would 
make another service take that of which you have a surplus. 

Mr. Fowrrr. That is correct. 
Mr. Bares. Has any study been given to that? 
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Mr. Fow.er. Yes, sir, there is a study being made at the present 
time on the part of the people in supply management. I am very 
definite in my opinion that this overall question of supply manage- 
ment in the Department of Defense is under very intensive study, and 
am confident that there are going to be very great and beneficial 
changes coming out of the studies. 

Mr. Barrys. I have seen many, many figures throughout the services 
as to surpluses that they may have in certain departments, but I think 
the overall figure is about 10 percent acceptance. 

Mr. Fow er. I have seen those figures myself, Mr. Bates. 

Many times during my service career I have not taken advantage 
of exchanges because I have not been definitely sure what the items 
were, but if I had had this catalog, and if those lists were such that I 
would know that an itm was exactly what I wanted or needed, if I 
could have referred to the catalog and had a positive identification, 
1 would not have hesitated at all. I would have known that it was 
something I needed or could use. 

Mr. Barres. Perhaps I have gone into it a little further than you 
have, Admiral. I have actually seen some of these things. It is not 
a question of having them, it is a question of what kind of condition 
are they in when you get them. 

Mr. Fow.er. That is important. 

Mr. Bares. You are going to get them at a cost price, and at the 
same time you might be able to go out on the open market and buy 
something that was brand new, instead of taking something that was 
second-hand, and in very bad condition, and you don’t know until it 
comes in through the back door, just what you are getting. 

That is a suspicion that has been created within the services them- 
selves. 

Unless there is some way of satisfying that suspicion, or settling 
that matter, this whole catalog thing will fall right down to the 
ground. 

I think you are aware of that. 

Mr. Fowter. Very definitely. 

As I have said, Mr. Bates, I agree with you wholeheartedly. The 
mere compilation of the catalog is not the end; it is its effective use 
which counts. It insures that the situations you have just described 
will no longer exist, and will mean exactly that if we are going to get 
any benefit from the catalog at all. 

Mr. Barres. Now, I hope that somebody will tell us about that, 
Admiral; I hope somebody will. 

Mr. Fowrer. Well, sir, I hope you don’t think I am evading the 
question, but obviously I am not in a position to comment on matters 
of that nature. That is completely outside my field of responsibility. 

Mr. Bares. That thing has to be solved before your job is going to 
be worth anything. I don’t know what level you are going to carry 
that to, but it must be solved. 

Mr. Fowrrr. I would like to assure the committee that we are not 
just standing off from that problem. In other words, day by day 
1 am conferring with the other responsible activities in the Depart- 
ment. of Defense, in the field of supply management, because I quite 
agree with you, our product, to be effective, must be worked into the 
system on a basis where the value can be really obtained. 
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Mr. Hess. I might say, in that respect, Mr. Bates, that this is set 
up under the Secretary of Defense, and it is the duty of the Secre- 
tary of Defense to see that the terms of the act are carried out. 
Whether the various services are going to comply with the catalog or 
or not, it is the duty of the Secretary of Defense to see that they do 
comply. 

Mr. Bares. But there is nothing in the law which makes it manda- 
tory to take anything that somebody else might have; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Fowrer. That is correct, as far as this law is concerned. 

Mr. Bares. That is what we are discussing today. 

Mr. Harpy. If the gentleman will permit me—you are not advo- 
‘ating that the Navy be required to take some spoiled chickens that 
the Army might have in extra supply ¢ 

Mr. Bares. Of course the gentleman is not advocating that. I just 
want to know what thought has been given to that, because I have run 
into this problem and it just does not seem to be workable, unless you 
have the solution to that. 

I know in the past I have had trouble along that line. I prac- 
tically had to shove some of it down their throats in order to make 
them take it, because they could go out and buy brand-new goods on 
the market, and why should they buy somebody else’s mistakes? 

Mr. Hererr. I may say this, that this is a fine efficient operation 
that the admiral is conducting, and if he is trying to shove it down 
the gentlemen’s throats, they are still resisting. 

Mr. Bares. I don’t gather that from the admiral’s remarks. He 
told me they were most cooperative, as I recall, and said they had a 
normal reaction, and certainly would be evading their responsibilities 
if they didn’t ask a few questions that were in their minds. 

Mr. Fowter. I myself repeat, Mr. Hébert, that [am really getting 
splendid cooperation with the various activities of the military 
departments. 

Of course, as I say, we have what should be termed a reasonable and 
normal and practical resistance, but there has not been a time thus 
far that we have not been able to sit down around the table and solve 
our problems, and when I say “solve our problems,” I mean carry 
out our responsibilities. 

Mr. Hérerr. I recognize that, Admiral. I don’t want to put you 
in a situation of embarrassment, but if you don’t know about the ter- 
rifie resistance that is going on, particularly from one branch of the 
services, then your eyes are definitely shut. 

Mr. Bares. I may say, in response to the inference the gentleman 
makes, that the most serious mistake, Admiral, is to try to push this 
thing through without knowing exactly what you are doing. Cer- 
tainly, from my point of view, I would rather see you proceed cau- 
tiously and know exactly what you are doing than to try to make a 
time deadline for the deadline’s sake. 

Mr. Fowter. Well, Mr. Bates, about 6 weeks after this first catalog 
was circulated to the services, I asked the three Secretaries to have 
people who could speak with authority and experience meet with me 
around the table in a very informal way, expecting some 15 or 20 
people. Sixty-five people joined us that morning, and we had a free 
and open discussion. In other words, we are not trying, forgive me, 
to shove it down anyone’s throat. We are welcoming all comments 
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of the departments concerned, and the most encouraging thing in that 
meeting was the fact that there was not one single thing that was 
brought forward that we could not find a reasonable answer to. 

Mr. Bares. But it takes time. 

Mr. Fow er. It pointed up a number of things that we needed to 
examine, certain aspects of the program where more information was 
required in order to straighten out in the minds of everybody concerned 
what we were talking about; but very definitely, as long as I have 
anything to do with the program, it is going to be realistic; everybody 
will have an opportunity of telling us how we can improve our pro- 
cedures, and how me can make them more effective. At the same 
time, however, we are not going to be delinquent in carrying out our 
responsibilities and insuring that the catalog really is going to be 
put into effect, consistent, as I say, with my advising the Congress from 
time to time, in such instances where I feel that we are not proceeding 
on an economical basis, if we do get into that situation. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, the reason I got into this question of at what 
level all this takes place is because I read this question 1 on page 19 of 
this series of questions which Mr. Courtney gave me yesterday : 

Question 1. Why is it necessary to convert from existing stock numbers to a 
single Federal stock number? Won’t we get the same results by using the 
single Federal stock number between Government agencies and between Govy- 
ernment and industry? What is to be gained by forcing its use internally? 

Now, the answer to that is this: 

See answer to question 6 below. 


Mr. Fowtrer. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. I go over to question 6, and here is the answer : 

The subjects covered in questions 1, 5. and 6 above, have been exhaustively 
discussed and fully evaluated by responsible and qualified personnel through 
offices up to the highest chambers of our Government. The objective to be 
achieved is directed in Public Law 436 approved July 1, 1952. 

Mr. Fow ter. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. You don’t really think that is an answer, do you? 

Mr. Fow er. I consider it so. In other words, what we are trying 
to tell you briefly, Mr. Bates, is that we do not feel that we have the 
time or facilities to enter into a justification of the Federal catalog. 
I must accept the existence of the extensive studies and extensive 
thoughts that have been given this subject which has finally resulted 
in the passage of a law whose provisions I have sworn to carry out. 

I feel very definitely that I cannot take my time and try to go back 
and justify the catalog, or where we should Jet the numbers that are 
in existence be used, et cetera. 

You can see my position. I have a full-time job in carrying out 
or trying to put into effect 

Mr. Bares. You have a very diflicult, very complex, and detailed 
job. It is one of the most difficult jobs in ow Government today. Its 
difficulty is one of the things that bothers me. When I see the pressure 
that is put on you to try to push it and push it to a meet a deadline, it 
somewhat alarms me, in view of the magnitude of your task, and 
particularly in view of world conditions today. 

Nothing could possibly be worse than getting our supply situation 
all fouled up at this time. 

Mr. Fowrer. Believe me, sir, we are not going to permit that. 
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Mr. Bares. On the other hand, these questions, I presume, were 
written by people who have had broad experience in this field. These 
are questions Which are not attempting to find a justification, as much 
asareal reason. ‘They must be questions that bother these people, and 
when I say I see such a thing as question 6, where it says, go down 
the line, and find the answer to be that experienced people have said 
this is O. K., that would not satisfy me, nor would it satisfy you, 
Admiral, if you had put the questions. 

Now, has there any estimate been made of the cost of all this 
conversion ¢ 

Mr. Fowrrr. No, sir. It is an impossible thing to estimate, in my 
opinion, at the present time, because very frankly there are many of 
these categories where the information is very limited. 

Just let me point out one little incident that happened, and it will 
give you some idea as to the intangible aspects of our program with 
regard to producing any finite figures. We have an activity, you 
will forgive me if I do not name the activity, that was a little behind 
in their cataloging prugram, and u»on investigation it appeared that 
they needed a very substantial increase in the personnel that were 
doing this work, if they were to meet the schedule. 

We imme tiately got busy and attacked the problem from this 
angle: Some of the other activities were producing substantially the 
same type of work, and it was where we could use that work advan- 
tageously in the outfit that was falling behind, and as a result of that, 
in a matter of 6 weeks we have saved 25 percent, estimated, of the cost 
of cataloging that particular first activity. Now, for me to estimate 
what the cost of the conversion is going to be in all these various 
agencies throughout the military government, would be an impractical 
proposition. I can only lay down the guidelines, establish the sched- 
ules with the departments, and say, “Well, all right, boys, now you are 
the fellows that have to work this into your operating organizations, 
»rovide the personnel, and so forth, and you must prepare your 
cakeiet figures and defend them, and I will give you all the assistance 
possible.” 

Mr. Bares. In other words, you don’t really expect this to be done 
with the present personnel level? 

Mr. Fowter. Not as far as cataloging is concerned. 

Mr. Bares. The conversion, sir. 

Mr. Fow.irer. When we get into the field of conversion, we have 
heard some very large figures as the cost of conversion, 

As I stated the other day, I feel that, take it full and bye, we should 
be able to establish our program so that the catalog will be put into 
effect with substantially the personnel that we have at the present time, 

Now, that does not mean for one moment that it is not going to 
cost money to put the catalog into effect, because obviously if we 
utilize the personnel that we have on this particular procedure, they 
are not going to be doing something else. It is going to cost money. 
It does not mean that we are not going to have to pay money for 
publication, but it does mean that we are not going to greatly increase 
the staffs in our supply activities in order to accomplish the conver- 
sion. Rather, we will try to lay down our lines, our procedures on a 
practical basis. We recognize it will take a little more time to convert 
attrition. But, as new items come in and old items go out, we will 
utilize the time of our stockmen and warehousemen, and so forth, to 
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cary out these procedures, and by so doing, in a logical, orderly w ay, 
it will be done much more economically than has been estimated in 
certain departments. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, the reason I have gone into all the various 
levels is, as far as I can see, if you establish, we will say in the case 
of the Navy, the GSSO, or ASO, supply command control. Those 
people are responsible for all the stock that goes down into the system, 
and if the Army, Navy, or some other service wants some of those 
things, they have to process that pretty much through the ASO, who 
have the responsibility of supplying the entire department. 

Mr. Fowter. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Bares. If somebody really wanted something, they should clear 
that through the ASO, or GSO, who have all the records as to the 
supply system. 

Mr. Fowrer. I think you are correct. 

Mr. Batrs. Why isn’t that the important level at which this thing 
should be approached ¢ Why isn’t that the point of common control 
where all the services could have their liaison, and there would be 
liaison between the services and between industry, and it would seem 
to me that you will accomplish the very thing that you are trying 
to do. 

The question in my mind is, what is to be gained at the lower levels 
that have no connection at all with the other services 

Mr. Fowier. You see, Mr. Bates, you are getting me into the oper- 
ational responsibilities of the department. And you ean see the task 
that would face me if I attempted to work out anything of that kind. 
In other words, if I atttempted to issue instr uctions to one department 
in detail as to how far they should go, and so forth, because my in- 
structions must be across the board they would have to be applicable 
to all three services. Such detailed instructions might cause major 
difficulties in the case of another activity with an entirely different 
setup. 

Mr. Bares. So, if in the opinion, we will say, of the Navy, as far 
as my background is concerned, 1 would think that for them, the 
thing that would make commonsense would be to retain it at that 
level, where they have all the information and where they have the 
responsibility, and where they could make these exchanges between 
the various services. 

Now, would they be living within the spirit and letter of the law 
if they, operationally, would perform and use this catalog at that 
level ¢ 

Mr. Fowier. Well, I certainly think if in their opinion they are 
carrying out the utilization of the data in all their aspects of supply, 
the answer would be “Yes.” 

Mr. Bares. In other words, if down into every ship, and all these 
numbers—they didn’t have that, bet if at that GSSO level, where 
they actually could make the exchanges between the various services, 
if they went that far, would they not then be living within the letter 
of the law / 

Mr. Fow ter. I am afraid, if I understand your last comment cor- 
rectly, they would not. I don’t believe we can escape this fact, that 
eventually all of the items have to be identified with the Federal 
number. In other words, I assume that you are suggesting we con- 
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tinue to use the old number down below a certain level. Frankly, I 
don’t think that is a satisfactory situation, because then we have two 
sets of numbers. You are going to have a permanent cross-reference 
system, and so forth. I think very definitely if we are patient with 
this matter, reasonably patient, practically patient, and lay down 
our guidelines, we will achieve our objective. I heard you say “re- 
number” all the items. We have been very specific, in our instruc- 
tions, to tell them that we don’t expect an overnight renumbering of 
all the items, a rebinning, rewarehousing, and so forth. We expect 
attrition in the normal procedure is going to take care of that. As 
long, as I say, as this normal] attrition is within a reasonable time. I 
am sure that as we approach this problem, recognizing, which I think 
we must, the overall tremendous advantages that are going to ensue, 
we will be able to accomplish the job with a surprisingly little amount 
of difficulty. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, you do not expect, when they receive the 
catalog, to make all these changes. It is more as the goods come in 
with the new number that they accept them. 

Mr. Fowter. I will express myself this way: I was in command 
of the San Francisco Naval Shipyard, and I had a supply officer who 
never said “No” to anything. I am just as sure as I am sitting here 
today, if the situation came up where I sent for him and said, “Cap- 
tain, we have a big problem. It is a difficult problem, and I know 
you are loaded down to the gills at the present time, but we have to 
put this catalog into effect,” the chances are that fellow would take 
that in his stride. Sure, I might have to give him a little assistance, a 
few more personnel and so on, but the job would be done, no question 
about it. 

Mr. Bates. Lots of people get in trouble that way. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that there are other members of 
the committee, and I do have a lot of questions, I will defer them for 
the moment. 

Mr. Héserr. I suggest the gentleman read the hearings of last year, 
and he will get all the answers to his questions. 

Mr. Bates. I read the hearings, and those that were not brought 
out, I will bring out. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. I will withhold any further questions for the moment. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Nelson 

Mr. Netson. Admiral, as I understand it, you consider that you 
have two separate fields: one, standardization, and the other, catalog- 
ing: is that right ? 

{r. Fowirr. That is correct, Mr. Nelson; but I would like to re- 
emphasize the fact that those activities are very closely related, that 
you cannot divorce the work of one from the work of the other. 

Mr. Netson. In other words, standardization is impossible without 
cataloging. 

Mr. Fowxrr. Well, I would say it was almost impossible, from a 
practical point of view, because to standardize intelligently, you have 
to know what your items are, to start with. 

What I was pointing up was that where cataloging ends, standard- 
ization begins. It isa very difficult thing to draw any clean line of de- 
mareation, because I believe that you will gather from my testimony 
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that we do a certain amount, you might say, of standardization while 
cataloging, and it may well be that as we get into the standardization 
field, we will have some revision of things affecting cataloging, per- 
haps in our nomenclature. 

Mr. Netson. Where you have such things, in fact we will take the 
example of packaging, the packaging of portable power equipment, a 
certain article might cost private industry so much, and a branch ot 
the service might purchase that same item of equipment, and find that 
the cost will be three times as much, for the particular type of packag- 
ing that they require. 

How are you going to act on a problem like that? 

Mr. Fowter. Packaging, of course, is another very important part 
of our responsibility. 

Next week, on Tuesday and Wednesday, I am meeting with my large 
industry advisory committee on packaging. There we will have rep- 
resentatives from the top packaging companies throughout the coun- 
try, and they also have established task forces for industry studies, 
individual studies. Now, we have an agenda of some 40 items that we 
will discuss, the objective being to point up these comments from 
industry, one of which you have just given us, whereby we will not 
use overspecifications in our packaging, as we have been doing many 
times in the past. We must understand, however, that for all foreign 
operations we have to have a very high degree of protection, but for 
domestic packaging, there are great opportunities for saving in that 
field. 

Mr. Netson. How are you going to standardize the packaging, if 
you don’t list it specifically, with the specifications ? 

Mr. Fowrrer. We will do it, of course, ultimately by specification, 
after we determine what we need in certain fields, based upon industry 
practices. Then we will cover that by specification. 

Mr. Nerson. And those specifications will be separate from the 
catalog 

Mr. Fowtrer. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Netson. So that if you want to find out how to buy an item, 
you will have to look up, for instance, that item in the subsistence 
catalog, and cross refer to your packaging specification / 

Mr. Fow.er. No, that will not be the case: but at the present time 
packaging specifications are not included in the identification of the 
item, because you see there will be certain specifications covering pack- 
aging of several items that will be treated substantially alike. For 
instance, items In the field of electronics. You might have 2 or 3 
thousand electronic items in the catalog that will all be packaged under 
1 specification. Further, different conditions of usage might require 
different packaging for the same item. 

Mr. Netson. That is all I have. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Courtney, do you have some questions? 

Mr. Courtney. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, just a few questions, if you please. 

Now, so far as the subsistence catalog which we have before us, that 
is the only one that has come off the line? 

Mr. Fowter. That is correct. 
Mr. Courtney. In the 6 or 8 months? 
Mr. Fowter. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Courrney. Now, Admiral, on the board alongside of you, you 
have a schedule which has not been explained heretofore. 

Would you just explain briefly the data that is contained on there, 
and will you relate that to the time or scheduling for other catalogs 
which 1 think you said, but did not specify particularly, are about 
ready to come off the line / 

Mr. Fowter. That is right, sir. 

First, gentlemen | indicating chart|, we have in this first column, 
the list of classification groups covering the items concerned. 

Then, we have the activity that has been assigned the responsibility 
for producing that particular category. 

Then we have various columns which show the times that the per- 
tinent data reach the activity, the time that they reported back on it, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Courtney. Is that all related to the time of the passage of the 
act, the left column, representing July 4, 1952, or the effective date 
of the act ¢ 

Mr. Fow er. Yes, sir, it starts here |indicating|; that is correct. 

Now, the black lines show the actual progress with relation to these 
particular columns of the particular groups of commodities. For 
example, subsistence, of course, has gone right across the board, but 
you see that many of these others here are getting close to this line, 
where we start the standardization. Whereas we have worked out, 
from a practical point of view, the details of the schedule they have 
not been set down on this chart, and it must be emphasized that they 
will not be final. They will be subject to constant examination and 
revision, so when it ultimately comes to the publishing phase, which 
is the time at the end of standardization, the catalog is actually ready 
to be put into effect. 

Mr. Courrnery. So, taking a reading from this point, then, as the 
lines progress toward the right, toward the heavy black line, we get the 
state of progress at the moment, and as I look at that chart at this 
point, there are four items that are quite a bit out in front of the others. 

What are those, Admiral ? 

Mr. Fowrer. Well, this one is tractors. 

Mr. Courtney. Then we understand that that will be one of the 
first to come off the line; is that correct / 

Mr. Fowrirr. Presumably; yes, sir. There may be contributing 
factors, details, Lam not aware of. 

Ir. Courrney. Unless your program is retarded, when you get into 
the standardization phase. 

Mr. Fowtrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Courtney. That, then, would be the first, or among the first to 
be released for use? 

Mr. Fowrr. Yes, sir; in general terms there are about 20 groups on 
which the cataloging will be completed by the 1st of July of this year. 

Then of course will come the standardization and publication. 

Now, one of those particular groups, bearings, antifriction bearings, 
for example, is so complicated that we expect to publish that catalog 
before we go into the details of 

Mr. Courtney. Of standardization ? 

Mr. Fowrer. Standardization, that is right. 

Mr. Courtney. So that we may have them in mind, let us get these 
categories. 
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We have tractors, which are approaching release; antifriction bear- 
ings—— 

Mr. Fowter. Medical supplies. 

Mr. Courtney. You spoke of the medical supply catalog and the 
3 or 4 others. 

Mr. Fow ter. Clothing. 

Mr. Courtney. Clothing? 

Mr. Fowter. That is sight 

Mr. Covurrney. Now, Admiral, have you had an opportunity, and 
this is a digression, it may not be in your field, but have you had an 
opportunity of relating the operations of this unified purchasing sys- 
tem in the particular textile field which was affected in October, I 
believe, 1952, as it relates to your standardization program / 

Mr. Fowter. As it relates to our program, we have in two aspects, 
cataloging and standardization; and in inspection. 

In other words, we keep fully abreast of what has been done in that 
field, and we take advantage, for example, of the organization that 
has been set up to facilitate our work. 

Mr. Courtney. That was at least in the charter, which I believe is 
the correct word to describe the organization setup; in that charter, 
it was prescribed that there would be a unified and uniform standard- 
ization of textiles, and things of that character; is that not correct / 

Mr. Fowter. That is correct. 

Mr. Courrney. Now, the day before yesterday, we were talking 
about blankets, in the course of Mr. Moody’s testimony, and there was 
some concern as to whether or not we understood the word correctly. 
Mr. Moody used a word, either “gray” or “grade.” 

Mr. Fowter. Grade. 

Mr. Courrney. Grade of blankets, which you say have been stand- 
ardized. 

Mr. Fowter. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. Have the colors been changed, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Fow er. Not finally; no, sir. We have conferred extensively 
with industry in that connection. We have ascertained that there is 
no financial difference, as far as the colors are concerned, and I believe 
our specification establishing grade permits the option of color. 

Mr. Courrney. Then, I understand, so far as price is concerned, 
color makes no difference. 

Mr. Fow er. That is substantially correct. There is a matter of 
2 or 3 cents, quite inconsequential. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, are there any other fields of the textile techni- 
‘al branch of the operation which have been standardized ? 

Mr. Fowter. Yes, sir. But strictly speaking, this is a wrong tense : 
they are being standardized, 

We have 22,000 clothing and individual equipment items, in round 
numbers (don’t hold me to these figures). We are studying the stand- 
ardization of undershirts, undergarments, socks, and items of that 
kind, where we believe that the real standardization should take place. 
We expect to make a very marked reduction in the number of ultimate 
items that will go into the catalog. 

Mr. Courtney. But that stage has not been approached, as I gather 
from your progress chart here, to where you are able to actually 

standardize 
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Mr. Fow er. We have not actually completed it, but it is a matter 
of only a very short time now before that will be in the hands of the 
printer. 

Mr. Courrney. Will that take in various grades of clothing ¢ 

Mr. Fowter. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. And under garments? 

Mr. Fowter. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. And a number of other things that you specified ? 

Mr. Fow.er. Textiles and apparel. 

Mr. Courtney. While we are on the subject of numbers, I would like 
to get some relationship between the previous testimony and this 
report. 

Previously, we were given two sets of numbers as to item identifica- 
tion. It was said, I believe, and you correct me if I am wrong, that 
by July 1953, I believe, there would have been under the old directive, 
and presumably since the law is the same as the directive, 2,500,000 
items identified with uniform numbers by that time. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fow.er. The figure is correct, but the time is off. 

Mr. Courrney. The time is off? 

Mr. Fow ter. That is right. The target that had been established 
was 2,500,000 items to be numbered and named by July 1, 1952. 

Mr. Courrney. 19524 

Mr. Fowxer. That is right, and that target was achieved. 

There were a few hundred thousand items in addition, but as I 
pointed out, I believe, in my testimony in connection with the hearings 
on Public Law 436, we felt that that was a wrong approach. The 
mere numbers, naming and identifying 2,500,000 or more unrelated 
items were not meaningful, and I proposed to attack the problem from 
sategories, related categories. 

I also told the committee, I believe, that it would be necessary to 
reexamine those items to insure that they were in fact good items, 
because the program had been so uncoordinated. The machinery 
which we were using was not, in my opinion, such that we could abso- 
lutely place depedence on each and every one of those items. Further- 
more, I pointed out, in the course of standardization, which had not 
been considered up to that time, many of those item numbers would 
disappear. 

Now, we are examining that mass of items, and are well along in 
our program, fitting them into the classfication structure and the 
commodity grouping. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, Admiral, I am going to direct your attention, 
please, to page 17 of this printed record which indicates the number 
of items which you say are completed and in the system, I take it, at 
the moment. 

T am going to read the exact language in a moment. 

Now, let me get back to your response to the 2,500,000 items, and 
without attempting to give the answer in the form of the question, 
what has became of those 214 million items, insofar as they related, or 
are they related in any way, to the 620,000 that you referred to in 
table 17? 

Mr. Fowter. I would like to call on the head of our cataloging 
activity to answer that. 

Gentlemen, this is Colonel Heiman, who heads up my cataloging 
activity. 
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Mr. Courtney. Colonel, relate then those 214 million items which 
we understand are complete, to the 620,000 items which are referred on 
page 17, table 17. 

Colonel Herman. May I see that, please? 

Mr. Fowter. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. Immediately the question is this: If you have iden- 
tified 214 million items, where are they? Ought they not to appear 
in this report ? 

Colonel Heman. The 214 million item identifications which came 
into what I refer to as our big pot of identifications during the past 
several years, are undergoing, as the Admiral indicated, a review. A 
review for two purposes: First, to sort out any duplication which may 
have occurred by various interpretations that were given by different 
activities as to what consisted of item identification; and second, and 
perhaps more important, no mechanism existed until this past year 
for being able to relate all of these different items, to insure that there 
were not in fact duplications until we had not only the tools for identi- 
fying individual items, but a means for classifying and bringing 
together like items, known as the Federal supply classification. 

Mr. Courtney. Let’s get back to the question : 

Has the work that was done on the 214 million items been lost, 
scrapped, or disregarded / 

Colonel Herman. No, sir. However, all of the items are being 
reviewed through what we call the refinement part of the procedure. 

Mr. Courtnry. Can some or the majority of those, be used in the 
system presently established since Public Law 436 

Colonel Herman. All of those that come back from our refinement 
or review procedure, when they are published can at that time be used. 
A good portion of the data currently established under the 214 million 
items, which had only the Federal identification number, the 7 digit 
nonsignificant number, are in partial use by the departments in their 
publications as a sort of a precross-reference. 

Mr. Courtney. Maybe [ am getting the picture a little clearer now. 

Then, I would understand from your testimony so far that the 214 
million item identifications, which presumably were 214 million items 
spread all over the board which we have in front of us, in all the 
different classifications—— 

Colonel Herman. That is correct. 

Mr. Courtney. So that you might have 10 under “Motor vehicles,” 
and 10,000 under some other classification ; is that correct ? 

Colonel Herman. Absolutely. 

Mr. Courtney. In other words, then, there was no direction given, 
or no emphasis placed on any one field up until we come to this law; 
is that not correct ? 

Colonel Herman. No, sir: not exactly. 

Let. us put it this way: The identification of individual items of 
supply has been going on for a long time. Another major effort which 
really could not be started until more knowledge of individual items 
came into existence about a year ago, is the classification system. 

Now, the classification system which separates weapons from tires 
and tubes, from machine tools and equipment, subsistence, and the 
rest, was completed this December. 

These individual items have to be related there so we cannot say 
that the classification system was completely developed on July 1, 1952. 
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It had been in development before then. As a matter of fact, the 
thinking has been going on for some time, and the actual production 
began early in 1952, and the basic classification was completed at the 
end of 1952. 

Mr. Courtney. Now maybe we are coming out of the woods, 

As I understand it, in this long period of progress that brought us 
up to Public Law 436, we had a situation where the two requirements 
were never finalized. You didn’t have a system of classification under 
which you could put the numbers that had been accumulated, 

Colonel Herman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Is that right? 

Colonel Herman. But we have that now. 

Mr. Courrney. You now have 

Colonel Herman. That is correct, subject to its review in detail, 
minor detail. 

Mr. Courrnry. But at least you have now a positive approach, you 
have a definite number of categories of classifications. 

Colonel Hriman. Seventy-four of them. 

Mr. Courrnry. Seventy-four / 

Colonel Herman. And 496 classes. 

Mr. Courrney. That is the first time that has occurred in the history 
of this program. 

Colonel Heiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrnry. Now, then, against that you have got to apply the 
two and a half million item identifications that the committee was told 
about in the previous hearing, and before the passage of the act. 

Colonel Herman. We have to find a home for all these items. 

Mr. Courrney. You have to find a home for them ¢ 

Colonel Herman. That is right. 

Mr. Covurrney. So, this is the first time, then, since this classifica- 
tion system has been established, that there is a home for all the work 
that had been done before ? 

Colonel Herman. That is right. This reorganization into the com- 
modity group approach began about 8 or 9 months ago. 

Mr. Courrnry. Now, Colonel, this report accounts for 620,000 items, 
and I am referring, if you please, to be sure you understand me, to 
appendix 1, page 17 of the printed document. There, a table appears 
which refers to 620,857 items. 

Now, am I to understand that that six-hundred-and-twenty-thou- 
sand-odd items came out of the two and a half million and were ap- 
plied to the classifications which you have established, the 74? 

Colonel Herman. I have to break it down into 2 bases, Mr. Court- 
ney, or 2 pieces, shall I say. One piece is what has been completely 
finalized; you have seen the subsistence catalog. 

Mr. Courrney. Yes. 

Colonel Heman. Another piece is that of the item identification 
numbers of the individual items, which were 7 digit numbers, with 
which you are familiar; 620,000 have been verified, they stood up after 
the review by the preparing activity. Most of them are either peculiar 
spare parts or common spare parts. That information has been veri- 
fied as being still valid and has been accepted by the military activities 
involved and that part of the identification data is being used also in 
part in their effort to get some preutilization in their supply docu- 
ments. 
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Mr. Courrney. So then there is a little over 1,900,000 items which 
we understood were ready for use, which have not gotten into the 
system yet. 

Colonel Herman. That is correct. 


Mr. Courtney. In other words, the difference between what we 
see here 
Colonel Herman. Providing we are together in an agreement that 


the use to which these 600,000 numbers have been put is partial only; 
that there will be more extensive use when they themselves are pub- 
lished in their appropriate Federal catalog. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, may | ask another question, Colonel / 

1 read over this table here, and it says: 

The number of Federal stock numbers, or, in lieu thereof, the number of Federal 


item identification numbers that have been incorporated in published catalogs or 
supply documents which are cross-referenced to existing stock numbers 


is 620,857 total. 


Colonel Herrman. That is this partial use I just referred to. 
Mr. Courrney. Partial use? 
Colonel Heiman. Yes. 


Mr. Courrnry. Now, then, the previous reference is zero, zero, zero, 
zero, and it says: 

The number of Federal stock numbers that have replaced for all supply purposes 
all other stock numbers. 

Colonel Heiman. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. You say that is zero. 

Colonel Herman. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. What is the reason for it being zero? 

Colonel Heiman. The difference is that we have to remember that a 
stock number is made up of two parts, just as identification is made 
up of two parts. The first part relates the similarity of items by group 
and class. The second, identifies a specific item by a single number 
which we call the Federal identification number. The second part in 
that table are activity stock numbers related to Federal identification 
numbers, and it was that part that is being used. A Federal stock 
number consists of the classification and the individual item identi- 
fication. 

For example, subsistence, 89, and then 8905, meat, poultry, and fish, 
and finally, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, being a can of a particular size. 

In the case of the 600,000 stock numbers, they are using the seven 
digit numbers in the services as cross-references in their supply docu- 
ments, but until we finally gather, in our Federal system, the complete 
package of items into the particular groups, and publish them and use 
our total number in lieu of their individual stock numbers, there will 
have been no complete conversion. 

By July 1, subsistence will have accomplished a change in that 
figure. By that date, Federal stock numbers will have replaced for 
all supply purposes departmental stock numbers in the subsistence 
category. 

Mr. Courtney. The question that suggested itself to me, looking at 
this table, was this: 

If you have completed the 620,000, why are they not in use on the 
first category? Why do you have zero, instead of 620,000? 

Colonel Herman. Because this is a basketful of individual items 
scattered through a large number of different commodity groups which 
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they have identified in a particular bureau, service, or command of the 
Armed Forces. They know this item, under their present classifica- 
tion, When they put our FIIN opposite that particular item, they 
immediately have at least the first part of a cross-reference between 
the Federal number and their own number. 

Mr. Courtney. Then, let me summarize: The reason you have zero 
in the first part of the column is because only one-half of the job 
had been done that would be specified in that category. 

Colonel Herman. On those 600,000, they are only part way through 
a complete translation, not only of individual items but individual 
items in commodity groups. It goes back to the original question you 
asked, and the original answer I gave you. } 

Mr. Courtney. Well, it was not clear as I first looked at it. 

Colonel Heman. It requires an understanding of the difference 
between the Federal stock number and Federal item identification 
number, Mr. Courtney, and the explanation of the difference is simple. 

Mr. Courrnrey. The mere fact that they have been using different 
descriptions does not mean they are not the same. 

Colonel Herman. That is right. ’ 

Mr. Courtney. Again, to get back to the board, Colonel, I didn’t 
ask the admiral about the different colored blocks that appeared to 
the right of the center. 

What does that relate to? 

Colonel Heman. Which reference ? 

Mr. Courrney. On the right, the brown. 

Colonel Herman. I don’t see any brown or any different lettering 
or coloring, at least from this point here. 

Mr. Fowter. He is speaking of part 2 of the chart. 

Colonel Herman. Oh, this should have been under the other. 

Mr. Courtney. One is a continuation of the other ? 

Colonel Herman. Yes, sir; reading down, and it should have been 
continued on. 

Mr. Courtney. I thought that related to another group. 

Colonel Herman. No, sir; there are 74 groups. Some groups have 
been broken into classes for administrative purposes. 

Mr. Netson. What is the classification that goes way up, what is 
the other class there? 

Colonel Herman. Household furnishings; this is electronics, cable 
cords and wire assemblies; tractors, ships, prefabricated structures; 
construction and building materials; communications and related 
equipment; and within the latter, it is broken down into resistors, 
‘apacitors, et cetera, because there are so many thousands of items 
within each class. 

Mr. Hess. What do you mean by ships? Do you have a catalog 
on ships? 

Colonel Herman. We have an identification, but we do not propose 
to print a catalog on them. 

Mr. Harpy. Are you going to standardize those? 

Colonel Herman. No, sir. 

Mr. Bates. What are you doing on ships? 

Colonel Herman. I do not know the answer to that particular ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Bares. You said there was a certain program on ships. What 
is that program, where does that come in ¢ 
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Colonel Herman. That means that such items as BuShips have that 

it catalogs, and any that the other services have in that group, which 
have gone through the transition of being sent out to them, and been 
identified, or have been sent in and an agreement made as to what 
cataloging should be done on them. 

Mr. Bares. Ships, boats, or both? 

Colonel Herman. It says ships, but I don’t know the details. 

Mr. Fowter. I think we should amplify that by stating that I ean 
assure you we are not cataloging battleships and cruisers and so forth. 

Mr. Bares. Most people recognize the fact that you would not offer 
to transfer a battleship to the Air Force or the Army. 

Mr. Fowxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Courtney. Have you taken into the system the catalog of 
the BuShips, on ships? 

Colonel Herman, I don’t know the answer. 

Mr. Fowrer. Those are allowance lists, and they will be compiled 
from the Federal Catalog data. 

Mr. Courtney. Doesn't the BuShips, for example, have what would 
be likened to a catalog listing and describing the ships in service / 

Mr. Fow er. Yes, sir. We have a ships data book which gives the 
name of the ship, and the characteristics and so forth, but we definitely 
are not getting into the field of cataloging large items of that kind 
that are really well recognized and are individual within themselves. 

Mr. Courtney. For example, the Engineering Corps has some float- 
ing equipment, considerable floating equipment. Would that not fall 
into this system ¢ 

Colonel Heiman. In the amphibious engineers, they have the 
LCVP’s 

Mr. Courrnry. No; I am speaking particularly of nonmilitary 
operations. 

Colonel Herman. These are Department of Defense military supply 
system items, not civil works items. 

Mr. Courrnry. Doesn’t the civil works branch of the Engineering 
Corps get into this at all? 

Colonel Herman. No, sir; not at this time. 

Mr. Barres. Who has the tractors? 

Colonel Herman. The tractors are assigned to the Corps of Engi- 
neers. I think I am right on that. Yes, sir, Eng., “Engineers of the 
Army.” 

Mr. Bares. You are not going to get into the civil engineering. 

Mr. Fowter. They work very closely, Mr. Bates, with the activity 
that has been assigned the overall cognizance for this particular group. 
In other words, there is a constant interchange between the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks and the engineers with regard to the technical aspect 
of this particular category. 

Mr. Bares. Are you going to classify these things that come under 
the Army civil engineers or not? 

Colonel Herman. Rivers and harbors, the civil works part of the 
engineers, is not included in this part. We are, at the present time, 
under Public Law 436, confined to the Department of Defense military 
supply system items. 

If you enlarge that into the civil agency part of the program, it 
would involve not only the one that you mentioned, but dozens of 
others. 
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Mr. Courrney. That would be the complete Federal catalog sys- 
tem, sir. 

Mr. Fowxer. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. Admiral, further with respect to the report, I notice 
at the bottom of the first page that under the system under which you 
are operating, you refer to the direction in the act that you shall report 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

I notice that there has been a refinement of that and you now under- 
take to report to the chairman of the Munitions Board. pb, 

Now, you did touch on that in your prepared statement, but is it 
true now that you are in any way placed administratively for any 
responsibility which is yours under the act under the chairman of the 
Munitions Board; and do you or do you not receive any directions or 
are you hampered in any way by the Munitions Board? 

Mr. Fow.er. Very definitely I am not hampered in any way. Actu- 
ally I do report to the Secretary through the Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board, not through the Munitions Board but through the Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board in his, the Chairman’s, capacity as the ‘ 
delegated authority for the Secretary on matters of supply manage- 
ment. I would like to assure you gentlemen that I have not been 
hampered in the slightest. 

To the contrary, it is a decided advantage in the prosecution of my 
responsibilities, with particular regard to these matters of supply 
management that I touched upon that I should have that close rela- 
tionship with other aspects of the Department of Defense. 

I find it very advantageous to work closely through the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board, but in event there should be any conflict of 
opinion, we would go immediately to the Secretary of Defense for a 
decision. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that an arrangement that was just mutually worked 
out between you and the Chairman of the Munitions Board? 

Mr. Fow ier. Well, sir, when the Secretary of Defense prepared 
the terms of reference which established our part of the Department 
of Defense under this law, he determined that, for a working arrange- . 
ment, it would be advantageous to have me report through his dele- 
gated representative responsible for supply management matters, the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that routine setup in any written directive of the 
Secretary of Defense ? 

Mr. Fow.er. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Personally, I have very little confidence in the Muni- - 
tions Board operation on this kind of stuff, and I had originally 
thought there would be a complete separation of this cataloging from 
any responsibility of the Munitions Board, and if we are finding 
out now, of a situation of having the Munitions Board through its 
Chairman dominating the cataloging procedure with you, then I am 
completely disappointed and disillusioned about the whole propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Fowrrr. Mr. Hardy, may I assure you we are not working 
through the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Harpy. How can you assure me of that? I am going to have 
to follow through and see the results. 
Mr. Fowter. Would you like me to give you a specific example? 
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Late last August a question came up of the resolution of petroleum 
inspection. There was a matter that had to be adjusted, it had been 
going on for some time, and we had to—— 

Mr. Courtney. Since 1947, 

Mr. Fowier. And we had to arrive at a decision. Now, Mr. Hardy, 
it was requested, on the part of one of the Under Secretaries that this 
controversial question come up before the Munitions Board, and I said 
no, | would not have that as a matter on the Munitions Board agenda. 
I said I would be glad to meet with the representatives of the services, 
which I did quite independent of the Munitions Board, and we re- 
solved the question. I prepared the directive for the Secretary of 
Defense, for his signature. 

You see, it merely happens that the Chairman of the Munitions 
Board is the man that the Secretary of Defense has nominated to 
handle all of his details for supply management, and that affords me 
an opportunity of correlating our work. But I do not operate through 
the Munitions Board. My work is not subject to their approval or dis- 
approval and I have a direct access to the Secretary of Defense, as the 
law intended, I am sure. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, my Defense Supply Management Agency, is that 
your Agency or is that agency of the Munitions Board, or what is it? 

Mr. Fow.er. That is my agency under Public Law 436. 

Mr. Harpy. My recollection was that there was supposed to be no 
responsibility of your agency to report through or to deal with the 
Munitions Board. 

As far as I am concerned, we can abolish the Munitions Board, and 
1 think we might get along better, and if we are finding that you are 
having to get your clearance either through the Munitions Board 
as such or the Chairman of it, then I am disappointed. 

Mr. Fowter. Well, sir, I wish I could make clear the differentiation 
between the Munitions Board and the Chairman of the Munitions 
Board in his capacity as a representative of the Secretary of Defense. 
There is no relation to our work. We do not go through the Munitions 
Board. We do not have to get their approval. We do not have to 
coordinate our work through the Munitions Board in any way what- 
soever. But obviously, whether we went through the Chairman of the 
Munitions Board or not, we must correlate our work with other aspects 
of supply management in the Department of Defense, if it is to be 
effective. 

There is a matter of nomenclature to be considered. There is a vice 
chairman of the Supply Management who handles these other matters, 
but as I say, we work closely with him, not through, or hampered by 
him in any way whatsoever. 

Mr. Harpy. Was the work we have been discussing cleared by the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board before it was submitted ? 

Mr. Fow er. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Was it approved by the Secretary of Defense ? 

Mr. Fowrer. Of course, we were in a situation when I submitted 
this report where a new Secretary of Defense was coming in. Actually 
I cleared that report myself and signed it and forwarded it, and in the 
forwarding letter stated that copies were being furnished to the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Mr. Harpy. Was it submitted either to the Secretary of Defense, a 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, Assistant Secretary of Defense, or 
anyone in the Office of the Secretary for his approval ? 
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Mr. Fowter. It was submitted, of course. My responsibility is very 
definitely laid out here, and places me under the Secretary of Defense, 
which I think is quite definitely proper. It is specifically laid out—— 

Mr. Courtney. In 436. 

Mr. Fow.er. That is right, and under those circumstances I would 
of course submit my report for the Secretary’s approval before I for- 
warded it to Congress. 

This report was so submitted, and it was requested that I forward 
the report directly and state that I had furnished copies to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Mr. Harpy. Specifically, who instructed you to submit the report 
directly, without the approval in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense? Somebody in the Office of the Secretary must have given you 
such instructions if in fact such instructions were issued. 

Mr. Fow.er. The staff of the acting Secretary of Defense, at that 
time. 

Mr. Harpy. Whom do you mean by the staff? 

Mr. Fowier. Well, sir, I would have to review my records to find 
out exactly. 

Mr. Harpy. But if the Acting Secretary of Defense declined to 
subscribe to this report 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir; it was not a matter of declining to do it; I 
think it was a matter of the urgency of the situation, They could 
not take the time to go over the details of this report in order to put 
their definite and final stamp of approval on it. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you find any disagreement among your own staff 
as to the submisison of this report ¢ 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, Admiral, again to recur to this subject: It 
would be the understanding, I am sure of everyone on this side of the 
table, that the intent of this act was to provide a means by which 
decisions could be reached which would be final decisions, and to fix 
in one person whom the Congress could find there, the responsibility 
for making those decisions, one; and two, making them effective in 
the operation of the Defense Department, so there is no misunder- 
standing between this side of the table and yourself and your agency. 

Mr. Fow.rer. Absolutely none. 

Mr. Courrney. Concerning that mandate. 

Mr. Fowter. Absolutely none. We have that very definite 
authority. We can act directly and expeditiously, and I have expe- 
rienced no difliculty whatsoever in issuing the directives that I feel 
must be issued, and I have had 100 percent compliance. 

Mr. Courtney. Then we are not to make any inference, or there is 
no innuendo intended in that portion of the report that you are in any 
way under the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Fowrer. That is correct, sir; and I would like to assure the 
committee, I think I thoroughly understand what the intent of the 
Congress is. ‘I have the medium, through my reports which I make 
directly to you, of stating specifically and frankly situations that 
might come up wherein I might be hampered, and I certainly so intend 
to do. 

But, I must emphasize that so far we have had absolutely no diffi- 
culty in achieving the objectives that I feel must be arrived at. 
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Mr. Harpy. I would just like to be sure that we do get a copy of 
whatever instructions the Secretary of Defense issued with respect 
to the relationship between this agency and the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Fowter. We have the Department of Defense directive, Terms 
of Reference, right here. 

Mr. Courtney. If this is an appropriate part of the record in which 
to put that directive, Mr. Chairman, I think it should be in here. 

The CHarrman. Without objection, it will be printed in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1952. 
No. 5126.7 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Terms of reference for the Director of the Defense Supply Management 
Agency 
I. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this directive is to provide the terms of references for the 
Director of the Defense Supply Management Agency (hereinafter referred to 
as the Director) established in the Department of Defense by Public Law 436, 
82d Congress (the Defense Cataloging and Standardization Act). This Agency 
was established to provide for an economical, efficient, and effective supply 
management organization within the Department of Defense through the estab- 
lishment of a single supply cataloging system, the standardization of supplies 
and the more efficient use of supply testing, inspection, packaging and accept- 
ance facilities and services. 


Il. AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Pursuant to the authority vested in the Secretary of Defense by the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended, the Chairman of the Munitions Board, as 
the principal assistant to the Secretary of Defense in supply management and 
industrial matters, is hereby delegated the authority and assigned the respon- 
sibility to exercise the duties vested in the Secretary of Defense by Public Law 
436, 82d Congress, including day-to-day policy direction and such coordination 
with the Administrator of General Services as is required by section 11 of 
Public Law 436, provided that the Director shall at all times have direct access 
to the Secretary of Defense to keep him informed of major developments and 
to seek his guidance. 

The Director shall exercise the authorities and perform the duties set forth 
in Public Law 486. The Director shall transmit the semiannual reports on 
cataloging and standardization programs of the Department of Defense to the 
Committees on Armed Forces of the Senate and House of Representatives as 
required by sections 9 and 10 of Public Law 436 through the Chairman of the 
Munitions Board and the Secretary of Defense. 

The Chairman of the Munitions Board shall be responsible for the adequate 
and effective integration of cataloging and standardization activities with re- 
lated supply management functions for which the Munitions Board has respon- 
sibility under the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, and as further 
defined in Department of Defense Directive 5126.5, dated July 29, 1952. 


Ill. RELATIONSHIPS 


The Director is authorized to obtain whatever information may he required 
from and to communicate directly and expeditiously with other agencies of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the military departments and appro- 
priate subdivisions thereof concerning any matter within his jurisdiction and 
in which there exists a mutual interest or responsibility, keeping the Secre- 
taries of the military departments appropriately informed whenever the mili- 
tary departments are involved. 

The Director shall coordinate his efforts with all other agencies within and 
outside the Department of Defense which have a mutual interest or responsi- 
bility with respect to any of the programs of the Defense Supply Management 
Agency and will determine what formal concurrences, if any, are required. 
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IV. ADMINISTRATION 


The Director, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Defense and in co- 
ordination with the Chairman of the Munitions Board, shall provide for the 
internal organization of the Agency. He shall establish its procedures and 
supervise its staff. 

The Chairman of the Munitions Board shall provide the Director with such 
personnel, facilities, and other administrative support required by the Defense 
Supply Management Agency for the performance of its functions within the 
limits of such resources which are made available to the Chairman by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The Director may, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense, establish 
such committees and advisory groups as he determines necessary. 


V. RESCISSIONS 


Department of Defense Directive 5126.2, dated February 11, 1952, and Muni- 
tions Board Orders 52-11, dated August 10, 1951, 51-34/11, dated November 17, 
1951, and 51-34/20, dated March 27, 1952, the interim authority provided in 
Department of Defense Directive 5126.4, dated July 10, 1952, and any other 
orders or directives, or portions thereof, which are inconsistent with this direc- 
tive or Public Law 436, are hereby rescinded. 

C. Foster, 
Acting Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Courrnry. This is a directive dated September 12, 1952, No. 
5126.7, and the directive to which you refer in your testimony, and is 
the directive to which you would have referred for specification in 
your report to your relationship with the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Fow er. I would like to examine that. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Then again to get back to that, the reason the refer- 
ence was made to the Munitions Board in your report was because of 
the obligation imposed upon you by reason of this directive. 

Mr. Fowrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, Admiral, to get over to the subject of confer- 
ences in the Department of Defense in December of this year; that is 
the time the report was forthcoming. There has been introduced in 
the record here and presented to the committee an exchange of cor- 
respondence between the Deputy Secretary of Defense and the Defense 
Management Agency and other personnel in the Defense Department 
concerning the operation of the cataloging system as described by 
you. 

We understand that there have been a series of questions addressed 
to you, and there has been some exchange of information between your 
agency and the Defense Management Agency, and I hold here in my 
hand a series of questions with answers on mimeographed sheets which 
were furnished me yesterday, relating to that situation. Have you 
examined them ? 

Mr. Fow.er. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Courtney. And did you cause the answers to be prepared? 

Mr. Fowter. I have; the answers are included in the document that 
I submitted. 

Mr. Courtney. Then, to give it a popular name, these are the so- 
called Sheridan questions, and your answers to the same ? 

Mr. Fowter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. I would like, Mr. Chairman, if you think it ap- 
propriate, that we present these questions and answers in the record 
at this point as a part of the record in order that we may have the 
details of them. 
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Mr. Hess. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


OUTLINE OF QUESTIONS FOR POSSIBLE USE IN CONNECTION WITH THE PRESENTATION 
To Be MADE TO THE DEFENSE MANAGEMENT COUNCIL BY ADMIRAL FOWLER, 
DECEMBER 12, 1952 (DEFENSE MANAGEMENT STAFF) 


GENERAL 


Question 1. Have you developed and published interpretation of Public Law 
436, in order that there may be uniform interpretation of the law among the 
military services? 

DSMA answer. The basic objectives of Public Law 4°6 are clear. Interpreta- 
tions of portions of the law have been issued in various policy directives, pro- 
cedural instructions, and manuals and as required to meet the needs of operating 
agencies. Further technical interpretations of the law will be developed and 
issued as required by participating activities. 

Question 2. What procedures have been developed for cataloging new items 
at the time of procurement? (It is understood that provision has been made 
for identifying and numbering new items of subsistence, which is 1 group out of 
the total of 74 groups to be cataloged. What about new items coming in which 
belong to the remaining 73 groups?) (Sec. 7, Public Law 436.) 

DSMA answer. A Federal standard, containing instructions and procedures 
for Government supplies to furnish identification data for new items, when such 
information is not otherwise provided by the suppliers through bills of materials, 
plans, parts lists, ete., has been completed, sent to the printer, and is expected 
to be published about April 17, 1953. Activities procuring such items must then 
catalog these items. This will be accomplished in the same manner as the cata- 
loging of presently existing, but uncataloged items, under the Federal Manual for 
Supply Cataloging. 

Question 3. What about the 8 by 5 cards? What use is to be made of them 
under your current plan and under the law? 

DSMA answer. ‘he 8 by 5 cards are maintained as the basie catalog duplicate 
data, for simplification studies, and for publication and maintenance of the 
Single Supply Catalog. 

Question 4. With respect to the reporting requirements set forth in sections 9 
and 10 of the law, what will you be able to report to Congress as to: 

(a4) The number and titles of a single supply catalog sections or portions 
published? 

(b) The number of item identification numbers which have replaced former 
item identifications, stock, or catalog numbers? 

(c) The number of separate specifications which have been consolidated into 
single specifications? 

(d) The reduction in the number of separate item identifications? 

(e) The reduction achieved in the number of sizes, kinds, or types of generally 
similar items? 

(f) The duplications eliminated in services, space, and facilities? 

DSMA answer. Data with respect to (a) through (e) are included in the 
appendixes to the DSMA semiannual report to the Congress transmitted by letter 
dated January 30, 1953. Data of a measurable nature with respect to (f) may be 
provided after departmental supply operations are converted to Federal catalog- 
ing data and after standardization decisions are fully implemented. However, 
the ramifications of the operations in which these savings will result are such, as 
stated in the report to the Congress, that there is a question as to the desirability 
of spending the money required to determine all these savings in precise terms. 
Considerable savings have been achieved in eliminating inspection duplication in 
multiple-plant assignments in several thousand manufacturing plants through 
reduced travel costs and personnel assignments. The exact monetary evaluation 
of these savings cannot be obtained without excessive accounting. 

Question 5. What action has been taken to implement paragraph (f) of section 
5? Why can’t Mechanicsburg do the entire job on marine hardware? Stand- 
ardization, cataloging, inspection, ete.? Why can’t the Signal Corps do the 
same for electronics items? (They did make the offer; it was contained in a 
letter from Gen. K. B. Lawton to G-4, dated April 25, 1959. G—4 sent a copy 
to the Munitions Board, May 25, 1950.) 

DSMA answer. Maximum practical decentralization of portions of the cata- 
loging and standardization programs is being effected consistent with the ea- 
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pacity and supply interest of the bureaus. services, and commands of the de- 
partments. In cataloging, responsibility for monitoring cataloging operations 
in each Federal supply class has been assigned to a specific activity. In stand- 
ardization all operations are assigned to the military departments and these 
assignments generally follow the purchase assignment pattern. The objective 
of single assignments for cataloging and standardization is our ultimate aim and 
is under continuous study. Military inspection activities of the technical serv- 
ices and bureaus are being coordinated by each military department under over- 
all policy guidance of DSMA. A limited number of specialized commodities such 
as petroleum, textiles, photographic material and medical supplies are assigned 
to specific activities (ASPPA, ASTAPA, AF, NAVY) for inspection assignment 
control, 

Question 6. What has been done about the items in the “Chamber of Horrors”? 
Are there still two specifications for black dress shoes? Two for soup bowls? 
Three for twist drills? Two for chain? 

DSMA answer. The items making up the “Chamber of Horrors” were given 
special priority for cataloging and standardization, which has been substantially 
completed. 

(a) There are still and will continue to be two specifications for black dress 
shoes until the shoe last is standardized and replaces present lasts in stock. 
Final standardization of the shoe last is scheduled for October 1953. In view of 
the qui uitities of present lasts now on hand, it will probably be 1956 before all 
services are wearing shoes built on the standard last. 

(b) There are still two specifications for complete sets of dinnerware which 
include the soup bowls. One covers pottery and the other molded glassware. 
Technical details of the specifications differ because of differing industrial prac- 
tices. The tableware is used interchangeably and the retention of the two kinds 
is considered desirable to broaden the base of supply and to secure competitive 
bidding that will be most advantageous. 

(c) With respect to twist drills and chain, Federal specifications are being 
revised to supersede existing military specifications. 

Question 7. What has been done to produce single catalogs of items such as 
trucks, guns, airplanes, and their spare parts: 

DSMA answer. End items such as trucks, guns, airplanes, ete., and their 


spare parts necessarily include many subassemblies and individual items which 
are common to a wide variety of end items. Publications which give a complete 
breakdown of components (common and peculiar) for a particular end item 
are more appropriately maintenance documents, and will be published as re- 
quired by the departments. When identification data on any item is included 
in such a document, it must, under the program, be Federal catalog data. 


SUBSISTENCE CATALOG 


Question 1. Can this catalog be used in all supply operations? Will it be 
necessary for the services to publish supplements to this catalog? (See. 4, Publie 
Law 436.) 

DSMA answer. The Subsistence Catalog, supplemented by departmental opera- 
tional data such. as prices, requisitioning guidance, limitations on use of special 
ration items, ete., can be used in all supply operations. It is not practicable to 
publish a Subsistence Catalog that will contain all the operating data necessary 
for all supply operations and for all echelons of supply for services interested in 
subsistence. 

Question 2. Can purchasing officers buy items not listed in this catalog? (See. 
7, Public Law 436.) 

DSMA answer. Purchasing officers are to restrict procurements to items shown 
in the catalog except as otherwise provided for in section 7, Public Law 436. A 
statement to this effect is included in the introduction to the Subsistence 
Catalog. 

Question 8. Will this catalog eventually replace all existing catalogs used by 
the military services? (Sec, 6, Public Law 436.) 

DSMA answer. Existing catalogs will be replaced by the single supply catalog 
supplemented by operational data published by the departments in suitable form 
for use in their individual supply systems. As repeatedly pointed out, we must 
have supplementary documents such as parts lists, inventory lists, maintenance 
manuals, ete. 

Question 4. What is the time schedule for this action? Will such schedules 
provide that all property reports and records shall use the nomenclature, item 
numbers, and descriptive data as published in the subsistence catalog? 
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DSMA answer. Subsistence conversion is scheduled for completion by July 1, 
1953. This conversion will provide that all property reports and records shall 
use the single catalog data as published in the Subsistence Catalog. 

Question 5. It is understood that this first catalog is being revised and that a 
second edition will go to the printer within the next 3 weeks. Why is revision 
necessary before it has even been used? What changes will be made? 

DSMA answer. The first printing was a pilot run of limited quantity in order 
to provide documents for the study of conversion and utilization plans. Current 
republication for departmental use includes the elimination of typographical 
errors and the processing of current item changes. It should be borne in mind 
that this catalog was the first publication in the single supply catalog series 
and contained minor deficiencies such as might normally be expected in any first 
product. 

Question 6. How many items identifications, stock, or catalog numbers have 
been eliminated by the subsistence catalog? 

DSMA answer. In Army, Navy, and Air Force subsistence catalogs contained 
a net of 2,035 items. The Federal Subsistence Catalog will list 1,193 items; a 
reduction of 842 items of supply within and between the military departments, 
and a reduction of 1,121 stock numbers, when conversion is completed. 

Question 7. How will weights, cubage, and packaging data such as the number 
of cans per case and the amount in a single can be provided ? 

DSMA answer. Data essential to positive identification of individual items 
are included in the subsistence catalog, and packaging data for special purpose 
military items are shown where needed. Weight and cubage vary with the 
manufacturer of these essentially commercial items and with the way such are 
used and handled, hence are not included in this edition. Studies have been 
initiated, however, to determine, with respect to each commodity area, what 
supply data, including those suggested by the Congress, will be useful for each 
commodity group. When these determinations have been made, the appropriate 
data will be developed for inclusion in each section of the Single Supply Catalog 
when it is published or revised. 

Question 8. Why is the measurement unit so frequently “pound” when the 
description and stock number apparently represent a typical unit such as a 
No. 2 or 10 can? In these cases, what does the stock number represent, a No. 
10 can or a pound? 

DSMA answer. The stock number represents an individual item such as a 
particular size can of a specific product. In terms of feeding men, the unit of 
measure represents a standard measurement unit to permit reporting status of 
a commodity in stock, regardless of the container in which it is packed. 

Question 9. No cross references are provided between existing stock numbers 
in the Army and Navy. How will these be published? 

DSMA answer. Cross references to various departmental stock numbers will 
be published by the respective departments for internal-conversion purposes. 

Question 10. How many of these catalogs were printed? How does this figure 
compare with the total of existing catalogs on the same items? 

DSMA answer. For the pilot printing, 650 copies were made. For the re- 
publication, 15,835 copies were printed. This figure does not include the full 
requirements for the Army and Air Force and therefore additional copies must 
be printed. The existing departmental subsistence catalogs in each department 
are approximately as follows: Army, 12,000; Navy, 13,100; Air Force, 14,000; 
a total of 39,100. 

Question 11, How many specifications were eliminated or merged during pro- 
duction of the subsistence catalog? 

DSMA answer. Twenty-one military specifications were recommended for 
eancellation. In addition, 37 departmental! specifications were eliminated as being 
obsolete. There were 393 specifications referenced prior to refinement; 105 of 
these were eliminated during the refinement stage. However, 47 new specification 
references were added leaving 335 specifications referenced in the subsistence 
catalog. 

SPECIFICATIONS AND STANDARDS 


Question 1. Has a single series of military standards been established to date? 
DSMA answer. Policies and procedures have been implemented which require 
a review of existing standards and their conversion to the military standards 
series where items covered are of broad application. Standards, peculiar to a 
technical service, bureau, or command, will be kept on file for conversion to the 
military standards series when broader use for such standards develop. 
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Question 2 (a). Has a single series of military specifications been developed ? 

DSMA answer. Yes. A single series of military specifications has been in 
effect since 1949. Manuals of Policy and Procedures for Military Specifications, 
since issued, have been based on this single series. The requirement for a single 
series is also contained in paragraph 1-305, Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lation, dated March 1, 1952. 

Question 2 (b). What is an interim type of specifications? Is this different 
from “uncoordinated specifications’? 

DSMA answer. There are two types of military specifications: “completely 
coordinated,” and “limited coordinated.” The limited coordinated type specifi- 
cation was previously known as “uncoordinated,” and later as “interim.” A 
limited coordinated specification is one wherein the use is initially limited and is 
coordinated only with activities specifically interested. A completely coordinated 
specification is one of broad application that has been processed through all 
services, bureaus, and commands. 

Question 3. What is the time limitation with respect to the life of uncoordi- 
nated military specifications and standards? 

DSMA answer. There is no time limitation placed on the life of a “limited 
coordination” specification or standard, These documents are immediately re- 
viewed upon publication and remain-in the limited coordinated state until the 
Qfiice of Standardization, or a delegated agent, determines that full coordina- 
tion is necessary. When such is the case, the project is initiated for complete 
coordination and time limits set. 

Question 4. At the present rate of progress, will the conversion of specifica- 
tions to either a Federal or military series be completed by July 1955, as di- 
rected by General Marshall in his directive of April 25, 1951? 

DSMA answer. According to present plans, the provisions of the Marshall 
directive of April 25, 1951, will be met. 

Question 5. Have sound procedures been developed to accomplish effectively 
the development of a single series of specifications and standards? 

DSMA answer. Yes. Detailed answers to this question are contained in 
answers to questions 1 and 2 (a) under “Specifications and standards,” above. 

Question 6. What progress has been made in the elimination or conversion of the 
12,000 uncoordinated departmental service and bureau specifications? (In his 
March 25 report, Admiral Fowler stated that added emphasis would be given 
to this problem.) 

DsMA answer. Of the approximately 12,000 uncoordinated specifications, 4,400 
were military “interim” specifications. These 4,400 are now either completely 
coordinate specifications or limited coordinated specifications, The remainder 
of 7,900 were old departmental specifications. This latter group has since been 
reduced by 1,800, either by outright cancellation or by conversien., Present plans 
call for completion of this project to meet the July 1955 deadline. 

Question 7. When a military standard is promulgated, is it mandatory upon 
the purchasing agency to adhere to such standard when writing specifications 
for an item to be purchased? If so, what means are used to insure that such 
standards are followed? 

DSMA answer. Yes; use of the military standards is mandatory. Interdepart- 
mental methods to insure compliance are being developed to augment existing 
departmental control. 

Question 8. It has been noted that both the Quartermaster of the Army and 
the Marine Corps are developing a bulletproof vest. Will one of these designs 
be selected as the standard for both services? 

DSMA answer. Bulletproof vests are still in the stage of research and develop- 
ment and comparative service tests, and decision on standardization will be 
governed by the results thereof. The ultimate objective will be a single standard 
vest. 

INSPECTION 


Question 1. What improved arrangements have been made or are in the 
works for improving inspection for commodities other than petroleum and guided 
missiles ? 

DSMA answer. (a) The duplication of inspection of electronic equipment 
among the Army, Navy, and Air Force is being eliminated by local interchange 
agreements in major production areas, 

(b) Currently, approximately 25 percent of military poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts are being inspected by the Department of Agriculture. Arrangements have 
been completed to extend responsibility for all poultry and poultry products 
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inspection and grading services to the Department of Agriculture at all plants 
of suppliers who have continuous Department of Agriculture inspection and 
grading contracts. 

(c) With the establishment of the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Pro- 
curement Agency, the control of inspection of textiles and wearing apparel has 
been taken over by that activity. While each of the three military depart- 
ments retain their inspection facilities, inspection assignments are determined 
by the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency and thereby 
duplicative inspection is being eliminated. 

(d) At the request of DSMA, the military departments have each issued a 
directive to their field organizations to aggressively eliminate all duplicative 
inspection. 

(e) Statistical sampling plans are being utilized more extensively by each of 
the military departments with a resulting savings in manpower and funds, 

Example: A statistical sampling plan for acceptance testing of turbojet air- 
craft engines has been developed. Under this plan, testing can be progressively 
reduced to 1 out of 10 engines. As a result of reduced testing, reduction in parts 
replacement, saving on test fuel, expediting production, et cetera; $500 to S700 
per engine is saved. Approximately $1 million will be saved on two Air Force 
contracts currently in progress by the time of their completion. 

(f) Detinite action is being taken by DSMA to minimize the number of in- 
spection organizations utilized by the military departments. Phase 1 will pro- 
vide for the establishment of a single general inspection activity for each mili- 
tary department. The Air Force has already established such an organization. 
The Chief of Naval Material has centralized control cf their general inspection 
activity and specialized inspection services. The inspection services of the Army 
are being examined by the Office of the Secretary of the Army to establish cen- 
tralized control of all Army inspection. 

Question 2. What has been done to eliminate either the Army or Navy inspection 
ata given factory for the same item? 

DSMA Answer. It is a DSMA objective to utilize a single military inspection 
activity for the inspection of all military equipment or materials produced at 
any one plant. Several thousand local inspection interchange agreements have 
been made among the three departments, providing for such single service 
inspection, Formal departmental interchange agreements providing for plant 
cognizance have been concluded between the Air Force and the Navy and many 
other inspection organizations providing for plant cognizance assignment 


GSA RELATIONSHIPS 


Question 1. What steps have been taken to implement the areas of understand- 
ing between the GSA and DOD with respect to standards, specifications, packag- 
ing and inspection dated November 7, 1951? 

DSMA Answer. (a) The exchange of Qualified Products Lists is now in effect. 
Not only are military Qualified Products Lists made available to the GSA when 
a Federal specification is developed but such lists are furnished when the GSA 
desires to purchase under a military specification. 

(bo) The Qualified Products List manuals of the DOD and the GSA are alike 
in content except for a few minor differences stemming from the basic objectives 
of each agency. 

(c) Procedures have been implemented to reduce duplications of Federal and 
military specifications and standards to a minimum. 

(d) The DSMA is coordinating with the GSA in the development of both a 
manual to process Federal specifications an a proposed regulation to enforce 
the use of such specifications. These documents are nearing completion. 

(ce) The DSMA and the GSA have nearly completed a joint policy on packaging. 

(f) The DSMA is developing plans for enforcing the use of military specifica- 
tions within the DOD. 

(7) DSMA advisory groups have membership from the GSA. 

(h) The sections of the area of understanding agreement pertaining to inspec- 
tion are being implemented. In this connection the GSA not only has a repre- 
sentative on the DSMA Inspection Task Group but this representative has been 
designated Vice Chairman of the group. In addition, when joint inspection 
committees, consisting of both civilian and DOD agencies, are established such as 
the Joint Inspection Committee on Agricultural Products, the GSA representative 
is frequently designated as Chairman. 
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Question 2. Now that the procurement of many common items is being trans- 
ferred to GSA, how will standardization of such items be accomplished? How 
will cataloging be accomplished? Who will catalog them? 

DSMA Answer. A technique has been developed whereby the GSA will analyze 
the areas concerned and will develop recommendations on standardization of 
common-use items. The Oflice of Standardization will coordinate the military 
departments and will represent the Department of Defense in the standardization 
meetings with the civil agencies. After standardization is effected, the results 
will be transmitted to the military bureau, service, or Command responsible 
for cataloging items of supply used by the military departments, for inclusion in 
the DOD section of the Federal Supply Catalog. 


ADDITIONAL GENERAL 


Question 1. What is the status of the Joint American-British Classification 
Agreement? I note that in the introduction to the subsistence catalog you refer 
to the Federal Supply Classification, whereas the agreement with the British 
states that the classification will be called the American-British-Canadian Supply 
Classification. 

DSMA Answer. The Joint American-British Supply Classification is still in 
effect. This title is referred to only in the international aspects of the program. 
The Federal Supply Classification is the title referred to in the national aspects 
of the program. 

Question 2. What cataloging and standardization responsibilities have been 
assigned to the Armed Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency? For 
example, has this Agency been assigned responsibility for developing uniform 
specifications for such items as black shoes used by the Air Force and the Navy? 
Blankets? Pillows? Other common items of personal clothing and equipment? 

DSMA answer. These responsibilities are covered in memorandum from Di- 
rector, DSMA, to ASTAPA, dated January 19, 1953, subject: ASTAPA Participa- 
tion in the Department of Defense Standardization, Cataloging, and Procure- 
ment Inspection programs. A copy of this memorandum is attached. 

Question 3. What is the time schedule for the completion of the medical cata- 
log? What decisions have been made with respect to the use of the numbers 
appearing in the present consolidated medical catalog? 

DSMA answer. The present target date for publication of FSC Group 65, 
Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Equipment and Supplies is April 28, 1953. The 
majority of numbers in the present medical catalog have been adopted as a part 
of the Federal stock number. 

ARMY 


Question 1. Is this subsistence catalog a section of the catalog provided for by 
Public Law 436? 

DSMA answer. Yes. 

Question 2. How many copies have been published ? 

DSMA answer. Approximately 650 in the pilot run and 15,835 as a revised 
reprint. 

Question 3. Is this section to replace all existing catalogs? 

DSMA answer. Yes. However, sujplemental operating data will be requirea 
to make the catalog fully usable in all supply operations. 

Question 4. How can 500 copies (or whatever number he says) replace 5,000 
copies (or whatever the QM says) times 3, for Army, Navy, and Air Foree? 

DSMA answer. The 650 copies comprised a pilot run. However, 15,835 
copies have been republished and this figure does not include the full require- 
ments of the Army and Air Force. 

Question 5. What is the time schedule on which this section will replace all 
existing catalogs as stated in the introduction? 

DSMA answer. July 1, 1958. Also see question No. 3 above. 

Question 6. Will this section replace the distribution of ecards? 

DSMA answer. Catalogs will be distributed to thousands of supply person- 
nel. Card decks, however, will continue to be maintained at key control points 
within the departments for the maintenance of the Federal Catalog System. 

Question 7. Is the Federal number to be used on all stock reeords? 

DSMA answer. Yes. 

Question 8. When this section is received by the supply agencies, how can 
the items on their records be identified as the items listed in the subsistence 
section without a stock number cross-reference? 
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DSMA answer. The necessity of cross-reference is recognized. Each service 
will prepare the cross-references from data available in its files to the extent 
necessary to facilitate conversion. 

Question 9. How are the 42 percent of the items eliminated and not appear- 
ing in this section identified by the supply agencies that have them on their 
records ? 

DSMA answer. All subsistence itemms have been assigned single item iden- 
tification numbers. Those not included in the catalog will be contained in 
the internal cross-reference media of the departments concerned until exhausted 
from stock. 

Question 10. What is to be done with the 42 percent of the items that were 
eliminated’ Where are the instructions to the supply agencies? 

DSMA answer. The disposition of the 42 percent of the items that were ex 
cluded from the catalog will be effected mainly by actual consumption or by 
special departmental instructions appropriate to the circumstances. 

Question 11. The primary use of units of measure is for stock control. They 
are required to indicate beyond doubt the element of quantity on stock and 
accountability records, on shipping documents, and on requisitions. Is that 
the purpose of the unit of measure in the subsistence catalog? 

DSMA answer. No. The purpose of the unit of measure indicated in the 
subsistence catalog is to provide a standardized Federal common denominator 
for quantitative control in connection with requirements, mobilization, alloca 
tion, priorities, costs, assets, consumption, ete. 

Question 12. What does the unit of measure mean for the following: 


Page 


Stock number ! | Name and description | Unit of measure 


36 | 8950-126-3407 | Sodium chloride 500 in carton 
| 242-8713 | Beans 12-ounce can Pound. 

260-9499 | Milk 8-ounce can Gallon. 


| 

| 1 pound, 

| 
6 | 8905-171-1490 | Sardines 344-ounce can | Pound. 


1 8905-212-8017 | Beef 450-900 pounds Do 


1 On this number is it Grade B, High Good, or Grade C, Low Good? 


DSMA answer. (a) The unit of measure indicated opposite each of the above 
items is the standardized Federal common denominator for quantitative control. 

(6) For stock No. 8905-251-S015 either grade B, high good, or grade C, low 
good, is acceptable. This broadens the procurement base and eliminates, by con- 
solidation of item description, functionally interchangeable items of supply. 

Question 13. Is it true that all the refinement program consists of is elimi- 
nating items that were included merely to attempt to show progress, such as the 
200,000 items of lumber? Or does it consist of new writing descriptions that 
were hastily written to show progress and were not of much value? 

DSMA answer. The answer to both questions is “No.” The “refinement” pro- 
gram consists of reviewing all existing names, patterns, Classification and item 
identifications to insure their accuracy and usability for supply operations, and 
the writing of required new names, patterns, and item identifications for items 
not previously identified in the Federal catalog system. This process also in- 
cludes elimination of descriptions of items no longer in supply systems as well 
as elimination by consolidation of description of functionally interchangeable 
items of supply. 

Question 14. What useful purpose is served by data resulting from the inter- 
changeability project? Must it be reviewed technically before it can be used? 
If so, why should not the original data be reviewed technically instead of send- 
ing it to New York to be run through machines? 

DSMA answer. (a) The cross-reference project serves three essential pur- 
poses: (1) It provides a rapid comparison of various manufacturers’ numbers, 
the results of which reveal probably interchangeability; (2) it permits the as- 
signment of a single item identification number to items which are positively 
identified by manufacturers’ numbers: and (3) it provides reference data useful 
in supply operations, as well as in industrial mobilization and disaster planning, 

(b) Technical review within an activity is performed prior to submission. 
However, a technical review to confirm apparent interchangeability between 
items from different activities can only be performed after the possible inter- 
changeability has been revealed by the central machine operation. 
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Question 15. Are plans ready to replace existing catalogs with this subsistence 
catalog? 

DSMA answer. Yes. Departmental plans for conversion were approved by 
the Director, DSMA, on January 6, 1953. 

Question 16. Why was the subsistence catalog published without having a 
plan available for using it? 

DSMA answer. Departmental conversion plans were in the process of de- 
velopment at the time the pilot press-run of the subsistence catalog was made. 
Present schedules call for the submission to DSMA of departmental conver- 
sion plans at least 30 days prior to publication of the single catalog sections. 

Question 17. The present MBCA program was initiated in 1929, according to 
Admiral Ring’s testimony before Congress, and is carried on by the same person- 
nel today in MBCA who carried it on in the Bureau of Federal Supply. Why 
has it taken so long, 23 years, to produce this one section ? 

DSMA answer. Public Law 436, approved July 1, 1952, was specifically passed 
to create the Defense Supply Management Agency and to correct whatever de- 
ficiencies that may have existed in the past. 

Question 18. The Army has a system operating on communications items for 
the Army, the Air Force, and the Marine Corps that is successful. In 1944, it 
was recommended by the Inter-Allied Cataloging Committee that this system 
be expanded to include all items. Why cannot this be done? 

DSMA answers. The Federal catalog system employs approved names and 
patterns jin the same general manner as the system referred to. Furthermore, 
that system and all other known systems, though limited in scope, have been 
evaluated for the incorporation in the present Federal Catalog of the best adapt- 
able features, Thus, the Federal Catalog is a composite of the best elements 
of all knewn systems, together with the inclusion of new concepts and techniques 
required for the broad scope of the Federal program. 


NAVY 


Question 1. Why is it necessary to convert from existing stock numbers to a 
single Federal stock number? Won't we get the same results by using the single 
Federal stock numbers between Government agencies and between Government 
and industry? What is to be gained by forcing its use internally? 

DSMA answer. (See answer to question 6 below.) 

Question 2. Why must the Federal stock number be nonsignificant across the 
board? Why not develop a number in the format best suited to the supply system, 
or commodity areas? The Navy uses old Federal standard stock numbers in 
subsistence and understands that the Army uses essentially the same numbers. 
Why develop a new number, foreign to both departments, instead of devoloping 
a number best suited to all departments? 

DSMA answer: (a) The first 4 digits of the Federal stock number are signifi- 
‘ant, it is only the last 7 digits of the stock number that are nonsignificant. The 
decision to make the last seven digits nonsignificant was made several years ago 
and then only after an extensive study and with the complete concurrence of 
the military departments. After all facts were evaluated, the nonsignificant 
number was considered best suited for the DOD supply system. 

(b) A single standard format of 4 digits (classification) plus 7 digits (identifi- 
eation) compose the Federal stock number; a standard format is recognized as 
most practical for EAM supply operations. Most of the departmental number- 
ing systems are not adaptable to this standard format; the FSS number for sub- 
sistence is a good example. In such instances as Medical and Ordnance the 
departmental numbers were adopted as they were suitable for the standard 
format. However, the number of such adoptions is limited as overlapping of 
departmental numbering systems immediately become a problem. 

Question 3. Are you going to develop nonsignificant numbers for antifriction 
bearings and force the Navy to change from one MIL-STD number (a signifi- 
cant number known by industry) to another MIL number of nonsignificant num- 
ber not today known by industry, namely your Federal stock number? 

DSMA answer. Yes. The benefits of one uniform Federal stock numbering 
system outweigh the advantages that may otherWise accrue to one department 
retaining portions of its existing system. The bearing industry has indicated 
a willingness to accept the Federal numbering system. 

Question 4. Is it recognized that a Federal catalog for repair (replacement) 
parts in conformance to the prototype of the subsistence catalog can serve no 
useful purpose? For example, what use would a listing of all military “rocker- 
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arms,” “cams,” “gears,” “piston,” or similar items designed for specific use, be 
in military supply operations? Can we be assured, therefore, that the sub- 
sistence catalog is not the prototype of subsequent catalog sections? 

DSMA answer. The subsistence catalog is the general protoype for items 
of common supply, but not for items designed for specific use. 

Question 5. The Navy has studied the problem of conversion to Federal stock 
numbering in the subsistence area, and has developed a plan best suited to the 
Navy for effecting conversion with the least possible disruption of supply proc- 
esses. Yet even this plan clearly illustrates the magnitude of the conversion 
workload to be encountered. The additional burden imposed upon all phases of 
supply, together with the accompanying confusion, will result in a more costly 
supply system with its ability to serve the fleet seriously weakened for an ex- 
tended period. Since the conversion of subsistence represents the most simple 
category of material involved, in terms of numbers of items and ease of identifica- 
tion, what may be anticipated in the most complicated technical areas, such as 
ordnance, aviation, ships parts, electronics, and automotive and construction? 

DSMA answer. (See answer below.) 

Question 6. Would not the provisions of the law be complied with completely 
through the use of the Federal stock number as identifying the same item within 
and between the services simply by the inclusion thereof in all property records 
and reports in addition to the numbers currently used for control purposes? In 
other words, while the law does require the use of the Federal stock numbers in 
these records and documents, does it also demand the exclusion or elimination 
therefrom of all other numbers used within a supply system for material or 
record control purposes ? 

DSMA answer to questions 1, 5, and 6. The subjects covered in questions 1, 5, 
and 6, above, have been exhaustively discussed and fully evaluated by respon- 
sible and qualified personnel through offices up to the highest chambers of our 
Government. The objective to be achieved is directed in Public Law 436, approved 
July 1, 1952. 

JANUARY 19, 1953. 
DST 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE CHIEF OF AGENCY STAFF, ARMED SERVICES TEXTILE 
AND APPAREL PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Subject: ASTAPA Participation in the Department of Defense Standardization, 
Cataloging, and Procurement Inspection Programs. 
References: 
(a) DOD Directive 5154.4, June 18, 1952. Subject: Armed Services Textiles 
and Apparel Procurement Agency. 
(b) DOD Directive 4115.25, June 24, 1952. Subject: Coordinated Procure- 
ment—Assignment of Clothing, Footwear, and Textiles. 


1. The purpose of this letter is to clarify and delineate ASTAPA’s operational 
participation in the subject programs as required by the ASTAPA charter, refer- 
ence (a). 

2. For the purpose of this letter, the term “ASTAPA Items” means those items 
and materials procurement responsibility for which have been assigned to Armed 
Services Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency. 

3. The responsibilities and functions of ASTAPA in relation to the subject 
programs include the following : 

(a) ASTAPA will maintain continuous review of ASTAPA items, materials, 
and practices relating to the production and procurement thereof, to determine 
wherein the objectives of the Department of Defense standardization, catalog- 
ing, and inspection programs, as outlined in the references listed in enclosure 1, 
may be attained most effectively. Particular emphasis will be directed to the 
elimination of overlapping and duplicating item specifications; the reduction in 
number of sizes, kinds, and types of generally similar items; the achievement 
of the greatest practicable degree of standardization of methods of packing, pack- 
aging, and preservation, and of inspection, testing, and acceptance procedures ; 
and to the elimination of duplicate, overlapping, and multiple inspection assign- 
ments at any plant or plants. Based on this review and on the analysis of recom- 
mendations received from the military departments and from industry, ASTAPA 
will make appropriate recommendations directly to DSMA. 

(b) ASTAPA will critically review each procurement request to insure that 
approved specifications and standards are used, that the aims of the standard- 
ization program are being realized, and that only the necessary, minimum num- 
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ber of items get into the supply system. Pending the issuance of the single 
catalog covering ASTAPA items, the Chief of Agency Staff is authorized to ap- 
prove the purchase of any ASTADPA items deemed necessary to carry out the 
missions of the military departments. Repeated deviations and exceptions taken 
to specifications will be reported to DSMA; and recommendations as to necessary 
changes to the specifications will be made. ‘ 

(¢) At such time as the single catalog covering ASTAPA items is issued, pur- 
chase of items not indicated therein as being authorized for procurement will 
be controlled in accordance with policy and procedures under development by 
DSMA. 

4. Direct contact by ASTAPA with other Department of Defense activities on 
standardization, cataloging, and inspection matters will be maintained aus re- 
quired. Specific projects to accomplish the purposes of the subject programs 
will be assigned directly to ASTAPA by DSMA,. pet 

5. Initially ASTAPA’s participation in the cataloging program will be limited 
to orientation during the final preparation and publication of the single catalog 
by DSMA, and liaison with DSMA to identify the Federal commodity classifica- 
tion of questionable items. Further delineation of ASTAPA functions in the 
cataloging program will be the subject of discussions to be initiated by DSMA 
no later than February 19538. 

6. In the field of inspection, ASTAPA shall— 

(a) Coordinate inspection of all ASTAPA items to secure maximum opera- 
tional efficiency and economy and to eliminate duplication, overlapping, and 
multiple inspection assignments at any plant or plants. 

(b) Exercise firm control of ASTAPA item inspection, providing decisive 
resolution of problems as they arise. Problems which are not resolved by the 
military departments shall be promptly referred to ASTAPA for resolution. 
Matters involving ASTAPA items procurement inspection which are not promptly 
adjusted by ASTAPA, after consultation with the interested military depart- 
ment, shall be referred to the Director of Defense Supply Management Agency 
for decision. 

(c) Under the direction and guidance and subject to the approval of the 
Defense Supply Management Agency, study, devise, and place in operation 
standardization procedures, methods, and practices for the procurement in- 
spection of ASTAPA items. 

7. By agreement with the Chief of Agency Staff, ASTAPA, it is understood 
that the outline plan for standardization required by reference (b) will be sub- 
mitted within 60 days after publication of the single catalog covering ASTAPA 
items. 

S. The enclosure lists references covering the law and Department of Defense 
policy instructions applicable to ASTAPA’s participation in the subject programs. 

9 DSMA will furnish ASTAPA with such additional guidance and instructions 
as may be deemed necessary. 

J. W. FOWLER, 
Director, Defense Supply Management Agency. 

Mr. Courrney. Admiral, one further question, and then I am 
through. In our previous hearings we were concerned with item iden- 
tification, and in particular with description patterns. 

A long series of questions by numbers or by "8 (gaeagivaong reference, 
which were addressed to a supply unit by which an item was iden- 
tified, now, how extensively is that system of descriptive patterns still 
employed under your agency? Is it the sole criterion or do you employ 
other methods? 

Mr. Fow ter. I would like to have Colonel Heiman inform you in 
that regard. 

Colonel Herman. There are two methods, Mr. Courtney. The use 
of descriptive patterns for items which are generally describable and 
where description pays dividends is one method. The other involves 
a whole category of items which are so complex that it would take a 
whole volume to describe each of them. In order to describe such 
an item at all, you would have to refer and turn to a set of drawings 
and perhaps to a set of standards and specifications. For such items 
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we apply the second method. We call them reference-type items, 
meaning that we describe them only by using a number and name or 
equivalent. 

Mr. Courtney. Am I to understand then, Colonel, that the use of 
descriptive patterns, such as in this long series of questions, usually 
at least 10, perhaps 16 or 20, is not an “essential part of the system 
in the sense that it must be used in every instance? 


Colonel Herman. I think I need to rephrase what you said. 
Mr. Courtney. Do that. 
Colonel Herman. The use of the descriptive pattern is an essential 


part of the system. It is the backbone of what we are seeking to do, 
but we recognize there comes a point in doing this job when you begin 
to break out of the usefulness of the descriptiv e pattern. ‘After all, 
one of the big parts of the program is to determine that the thing 
you have and the thing I have are, in fact, the same, they are not 
different ,and we coined a phrase about descriptive patterns, “It is a 
mechanism to find the differences and then to find the differences that 
do not make any difference.” 

Mr. Courrney. Then the descriptive pattern as you presently em- 
ploy it is intended not to be exclusive, but is to be solely for the purpose 
of elimination of the conflict between descriptions of different items. 

Colonel Herman. It is not exclusive. 

Mr. Courtney. Colonel, this may be your question: Related to the 
same subject—I have here the second of the item identification man- 
uals, chapter 2, section 215.03, and I would like to read it to you and 
ask if you would explain it in operation. It is on the same general 
subject : 

It shall be considered practicable to revise existing or develop new descriptive 
patterns for the identification of items of supply by the descriptive method when 
the cost and effort involved in the development or revision of description pat- 
terns and in the preparation and processing of resultant item descriptions are 
determined to be warranted in relationship to the practical value of such iden- 
tifications in both cataloging and supply operations. 

It continues and this is the point at which the question is addressed: 

A descriptive method item identification shall be considered to be of practical 
value when such identification is required for comparison with identifications 
of similar items within and between services, bureaus, commands, and civil agen- 
cies for the elimination of duplicate, for determination of degrees of similarity 
and difference among items having the same item name, for the selection of the 
best item for intended use, and for like actions. 

Keep that in mind, please, and let me go on to another section. 
Just prior to this section 215.03 is section 215.02, and under the 
paragraph, subparagraph (c), is this: 

(c) A type 2 (reference) item identification shall be prepared when the items 
of supply can be identified solely on the basis of the name of the item, the name 
of the manufacturer(s) of the item and the manufacturers’ item-identification 
numbers, but cannot be identified by the descriptive method on existing descrip- 
tive patterns and it is impracticable to revise existing or develop new description 
patterns. 

Now, those two sections are in conflict; are they not ? 

Colonel Herman. No, sir; they certainly create gray areas in all of 
this work. 

Mr. Hess. Great ? 


Colonel Heiman. Gray areas, conflict areas. 
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When you take the great mass of things with which we are dealing, 
there is always a large group that falls into one half, and there is 
another group that falls into another half. In the middle you have 
a problem. An item, very complex, taking a large pile of prints, 
specifications, standards, and so forth, to identify the item quickly 
falls into the reference type. There isn’t any question on It. 

Relatively common items, and some items not quite so common, in 
the sense of subsistence items, mechanical bits and pieces, at first 
glance may not seem to fall into the descriptive approach. We know, 
from the longtime background of this program, that if you retreat, 
as I think of it, in the direction of using only a part number, a manu- 
facturer’s part number, where you cannot determine that that part 
number is identical to some other manufacturer’s manufactured item 
with a different part number. then you are in trouble. Then you 
cannot reveal identicality. So, as a principle, we are endeavoring 
to use the descriptive method to the maximum extent possible. 

Mr. Courtney. Let’s get this matter in two questions. 

These are, you admit, apparently in conflict, representing gray 
areas. Now, someone in. your organization is going to have to live 
with these two directions. 

What mechanism is there for resolving a man in doubt as to which 
of the two methods would be employed ¢ 

Colonel Herman. Revealing of the identicality of an item may 
not occur for a long time. Thus one group of people may have a 
particular item and find, for their supply purposes, they want to 
have a description written out so there is not any question throughout 
their supply channels of what the item is. It will of course be a 
manufactured item, and there is a possibility the manufacturer will 
have a part number for it. 

Mr. Hess. I think we had better adjourn at this time. You can 
be back here tomorrow morning, Admiral and Colonel ? 

Mr. Fowter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. All right, we will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the subcommittee recessed until to- 
morrow, Thursday, March 19, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 1953 


Houser or Representatives, 
SuscomMirrer oN Derense Activities PRrocuREMENT 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, dD. 

The subcommitice met at 10:05 a. m., pursuant to a recess pre- 
viously taken, Hon. William E. Hess, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 

Mr. Hess. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Admiral, I believe when we adjourned yesterday, Mr. Courtney 
was making some inquiries of you and the colonel. 

Mr. Fow.er. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Courtney, if you will proceed with the admiral. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH W. FOWLER, DIRECTOR, DEFENSE SUPPLY 
MANAGEMENT AGENCY, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY COL. D. W. HEIMAN, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; AND 
RUSSELL A. MOODY, CHIEF, OFFICE OF STANDARDIZATION— 
Resumed 


Mr. Courrney. If I may I would just like to finish the discussion 
that I had with the colonel. 

What seems at least to a reader like myself is the apparent conflict 
between sections 215.2 and 215.3 as to the selection which is required 
to be made by a cataloger. 

Now, I think we had agreed that there is a gray area—vyou describe 
it as a gray area—in the choice which can be made by reason of these 
two directives. 

Now, the next question is, What mechanism or what apparatus do 
you have within the organization which would resolve the conflict 
or the problem that would be posed to an individual cataloger by 
this conflict ? 

Colonel Herman. If any two items were described by either or both 
of the two methods, the conflict, when it would be revealed, would 
be corrected through the medium of the cross-reference project. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, question 1 is, How is it revealed ? 

Colonel Herman. It would be revealed by virtue of the fact that 
such a conflict could only exist because there would be manufacturers” 
references involved, and that would mean that the manufacturer’s 
references would pop to the surface in the two types of descriptions, 
and then they would be collated, the conflict revealed, and sent back 
to the agency to determine which of the two methods they should use. 
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Mr. Courrnry. Then the key to the solution here is what is disclosed 
by the manufacturers’ stock numbers ? 

Colonel Herman. Yes. 

Mr. Courrney. That, then, would reveal a conflict? 

Colonel Heiman. A possible conflict. 

Mr. Courtney. That would be one step in the process. 

Colonel Herman. Yes. 


Mr. Courrney. Then the second thing: It would be sent back at 
that point for what / 
Colonel Herman. In order to have them pick one or the other or to 


determine whether or not those manufacturers’ numbers tell the whole 
story. 

Mr. Courrney. If I may just reorient this for the moment, one of 
the things, I think, that came out of our previous hearings was a de- 
termination to reach a point in this program where there would be, 
1, an opportunity for decision and, 2, a decision made, and made 
promptly. Now, how does that procedure reconcile with that prin- 
ciple, the procedure you have just outlined / 

Colonel Herman. It is definitely reconciled, Mr. Courtney, because 
of the fact that at any instant in the describing of an item which 
might exist, and undoubtedly would exist in many different parts of 
the military, that one man might have only fr actional information, 
whereas another bureau, service, or command might have additional 
information. The essence of the cross-reference ‘project is to pull it 
all together in one place so that, in effect, the total, the sum total, of 
all knowledge, the fractions that each bureau, service, or command 
might have, is put in one place, and until it is pulled together you 
would have no way of collating this thing. What is described over 
here are, in fact, the same items which, of cours e, is the basic principle 
of our oper: ation. 

Mr. Courrney. Then cross-referencing is the key to the solution of 
this problem ¢ 

Colonel Heiman. Of the one we are talking about. 

Mr. Courtney. Of the conflict here. 

Colonel Herrman. However, in general 

Mr. Courtney. Let me ask you another question. I take it from 
that—and correct me if Lam wrong—that then the emphasis is on ul- 
timately developing the maximum number of descriptive patterns, 
which is the preferred method of cataloging ? 

Colonel Herman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, Colonel, I just wanted to get that straight, 
so that there is an apparatus or mechanism within the de artment 
which satisfactorily resolves this conflict for a cataloger who has a 
problem and is in doubt? 

Colonel Herman. It has to be; there is. 

Mr. Courtney. Ali right. 

One further question. I think, Admiral, if you will, we might like 
to resume with you and get an idea of the organizational setup and 
the work flow through your present organization. 

Mr. Fownrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. I believe you have a chart? 

Mr. Fow rer. Yes, we have a chart underneath here. 

This chart shows our organization. We have the Secretary of De- 
fense, and we, as I have pointed out, operate through the Chairman 
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of the Munitions Board in his capacity as the delegated authority for 
supply-management matters for the Secretary. 

Then we have the Director, and I have a Deputy Director. 

On my staff I have these two groups: One is my program manage- 
ment staff, and the other one is my special assistant who handles a 
multiplicity of administrative details for me. 

This staff here includes the three oflicers from the services that I 
spoke of, who guide me in establishing realistic policies for putting 
our program into effect. 

The staf also handles matters that are of concern to the agency, 
as a whole, with regard to setting up policies. They insure the in- 
tegration of the work of the cataloging office, and that of standard- 
ization, making certain that the work of one fits in very closely and 
progressively with the work of the other. 

Mr. Hess. Admiral, at that) point would you mind giving the 
names of the representatives of the services for the record ¢ 

Mr. Fow.ier. My deputy is Mr. Brodsky, who has had very ex- 
tensive experience in the supply-management matters in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Courrnry. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt the Admiral 
there, was not Mr. Brodsky the head of the predecessor agency in a 
like capacity ¢ 

Mr. Fowuer. No, sir. Mr. Brodsky was the senior assistant for 
Admiral Ring in Supply Management for some time. 

Mr. Courtney. But did he have to do with cataloging and stand- 
ardization ¢ 

Mr. Fow ier. No, sir. 

Mr. Heperr. May I ask this, Mr. Chairman: Admiral, was Mr. 
Brodsky the assistant aide at the time to Admiral Ring, at the time 
Admiral Ring was in charge of this program / 

Mr. Fowier. Yes, sir. But Mr. Brodsky acted as an assistant across 
the board in procurement, supply, transportation, and the other 
responsibilities, as well as cataloging and standardization, but when I 
took over the work under Admiral Ring, Mr. Brodsky was not con- 
neeted with my work in any way whatsoever. I came directly under 

Admiral Ring. 

Mr. Héserr. When you came in directly under Admiral Ring, did 
you replace Mr. Brodsky ? 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir. I replaced another man who had departed 
before I arrived. 

Mr. Heéverr. The only thing we are trying to arrive at, Admiral, 
and I am sure Mr. Courtney’s question indicated that, was to establish 
whether we have new blood in this operation or whether it is the same 
old crowd. 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir: very definitely. 

Mr. Heéserr. This is new blood ¢ 

Mr. Fow.er. That is right. Mr. Cahall was heading up the active 
office of cataloging at the time I took over. 

Then we have the three main operating offices. 

Mr. Hess. | want the names, Admiral, of the representatives of the 
services, the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 

Mr. Fowter. There is Commander Fallis from the Navy. 
Mr. Hess. Is he a supply officer 
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Mr. Fowxer. Supply officer of the Navy. Colonel Silver from 
the Army. 

Mr. Hess. Quartermaster Corps? 

Mr. Fowxrer. Also supply, Quartermaster; and Lieutenant Colonel 
De Luca from the Air Force. : 

Mr. Hess. Do they speak for their respective services when you sit 
down and work this cataloging plan out ¢ 

Mr. Fowrer. Mr. Chairman, I like to consider it a two-way road. 
They are actually in my organization and administratively report to 
me. They are my eyes and ears for the services with regard to the 
efficient and very definite employment of our products in the services, 

They consult with the qualified offices of the services, and arrive at 
mutual understandings, whereby they can draw the guide lines which 
I use, and form the directives for issuing to the services to carry out 
our work, 

At the same time, they act as our source of getting the information as 
to the reaction of the services with regard to our program as a whole. 
If, for example, one of the services feels that there are directives that 
possibly are imposing some undue handicap to the service, then that 
information reaches me directly through my staff officer concerned. 

1 would like to make clear that in addition to this direct source, we 
have advisory groups of one man from each service in these activities, 
who have full-time duties in advising on the technical aspects of 
the compilation of the catalog and of standardization. 

Mr. Courrney. Admiral, Just for the record, may I clear that up? 
These refer to the three subheads ? 

Mr. Fow er. That is right, the operating offices. 

Mr. Courrney. That is right. 

Mr. Fowrer. What I call my factory. They produce the results. 

Now, in standardization, Mr. Russell Moody is the chief of that 
office, and in cataloging, Colonel Heiman of the Corps of Engineers of 
the Army, with very extensive experience in cataloging and supply, 
as well as in the activities of the Engineering Corps, and in my inspec- 
tion Colonel Lockhart, a man who has been in inspection not only in 
the Army, but in the Navy as well, and has very extensive knowledge 
of all of the inspection activities of all of the services. 

Mr. Courrney. Where does packaging come, Admiral? 

Mr. Fowter. Packaging is a division of standards. 

Mr. Courrney. Standardization ¢ 

Mr. Fow.er. That is right. 

Then, of course, we have the breakdown of the actual operation 
under each one of these activities. 

Mr. Courrney. Admiral, we may have touched on this, but what 
has been, if any, the change in the population of this agency now as 
against its previous population; how many employees have you now 
as against any previous numbers ? 

Mr. Fow er. In round figures we have 275 people in our Washing- 
ton activities, 

When I took over the work, cataloging had a ceiling of 221. We did 
not have that number of people on board, but it fluctuated back and 
forth. However, we now have established a ceiling of 191 in the cata- 
loging group. 

Mr. Courrney. Does that mean, then, that this work will be retarded 
if your population is reduced that much from 275 to 191? 
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Mr. Fowxer. Well, Mr. Courtney, I am taking this stand: I am not 
committing myself to what I may need 6 months from now, other than 
for broad budgetary guide purposes. Obviously, we have to predict 
approximately what we may need, and I have agreed that for the next 

ear our ceiling of, I believe it is very close to 274 overall—that will 
be the ceiling. I have the right to adjust my personnel as I may find 
it necessary within this ceiling. In other words, as our cataloging 
responsibilities decrease, and obviously as we get ahead with the cata- 
log they will decrease, my standardization responsibilities will in- 
crease. 

As a matter of fact, I am increasing that latter office as rapidly as 
we can use the personnel to good advantage. I am sure you all under- 
stand that in each one of these particular major projects, in the stand- 
ardization field, it takes a certain time to develop the overall picture, 
and we could not utilize the people to good advantage until we have 
sufliciently developed that program. It is expanding very rapidly. 
Of course, in this field, the opportuniti-s for corrections, are enormous. 

Mr. Courtney. Then, to put the Cireci question, Admiral, facing a 
reduction in force which, I assume, is implicit in what you have 
answered, and recognizing your responsibilities under the statute, and 
the manifest congressional intent in your activity, will you be able to 
carry on with the same speed and satisfactory performance with a 
reduced force in the light of your load ? 

Mr. Fow er. I believe that I will, sir. 

May I say that there has not been a time yet when I have insisted 
that we need certain people or additional people, that I have not been 
successful in getting them. 

Mr. Courtney. I take it, Admiral, then, when we spoke of the 274 
that did not represent an actual number, but a maximum number, and 
that you did not have on board the full complement of 274? 

Mr. Fowrer. Actually, IT have my full complement on board, and 
a few extra. 

Mr. Courrney. And that comes to—— 

Mr. Fowter. Well, 191—let me give you the round figures: 190 in 
cataloging, 63 in standards, I believe 10 in inspection, and, I think, 
my staff, including myself and my director amounts to approximately 
14. Of course, what we have had to do——— 

Mr. Courtney. What happens when a reduction in force comes 
it comes into what function ? 

Mr. Fowtrr. Well, Mr. Courtney, as far as a reduction in force is 
concerned, it means at the present time a reduction in the cataloging 
side of the picture and an increase in the standardization picture; 
that is what we are working out at the present time. 

At the same time, it has afforded us an opportunity of taking a very 
close look at our own situation, seeing where it may be possible to do 
a little bit more streamlining and still not lose the effectiveness of 
the organization and, possibly, part company with a few of our less 
efficient employees. 

Mr. Courtney. Anyway you are satisfied, then, that you can main- 
tain the speed, and accomplish the work with which you are charged, 
with a reduction? 

Mr. Fowter. As of the moment; yes, sir. But I have been unwilling 
to commit myself to any decreases within a matter of, shal! we say, 
18 months to 2 years, because I feel that the responsibilities and the 
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emphasis that must be placed upon the inspection and standardization 
activities we very definitely cannot subordinate, and it may well be 
that I will need additional personnel. 

For example, in the inspection field, with a very definite under- 
standing that we are getting excellent cooperation from the services, 
realistically it is necessary for us to examine the situation in the field 
from time to time to insure that when, for example, we must eliminate 
duplicate inspection, where we have 2 sets of inspectors in the same 
plant where 1 will do, that there is not just the transfer from 1 service 
to the other; but that there is a real saving across the board. 

I might add that one of the things that we have done with our people 
that you see on my personal staff, my expert supply people and my 
technicians, is to send teams of two people from my own organization 
into these field activities, to sit down with them. That touches the 
point that you made of the prompt resolution of any difficulties or 
misunderstandings that may exist. My people, with the people in 
the field, examine the various and sundry situations such as, “Are 
you having any difficulty with our instructions? What are your 
problems? What suggestions do you have that we may more effec- 
tively assist you in the prompt accomplishment of your work?” 
They come back and report to me, and then I get the service concerned 
that had that field activity, and we sit down around the table. What- 
ever we feel needs to be done, the service will take the necessary 
corrective action themselves with their own activity. 

Mr. Courrney. Now, then, Admiral, below the level which appears 
on the chart of this agency, are the service levels that are operated by 
the different servicies for their own account? Is that correct? 

Mr. Fowrer. Well, you might put it that way, sir. Of course, we 
fee] that they are working conus with us; yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. Well, forgetting the amenities for the moment let 
us deal in the practicalities. 

Mr. Fow ier. Right: in the flow of the work, that is correct. It 
flows out to the field and then from the field back to us. 

Mr. Courrnry. Below that is the service level operated by the serv- 
ices themselves. 

Admiral, do you have any outstanding contracts with or have you 
had with any technical groups or professional cataloging people; 
you as an agency / 

Mr. ower. No, not as an agency. We now—I beg your pardon, 
I must correct that. We have a contract with Stanford Research, 
Ine., in California. 

Mr. Courrnery. Is that some organization that goes out of Stand- 
ford University ¢ 

Mr. Fowrer. That is correct ; only it is not directly connected with 
it. It is a well-recognized group of analysts in the industrial field. 
We had a problem which involves potential savings of millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. Courrney. Well, that is a consultative group ¢ 

Mr. Fowrer. More than that. They are making a definite study of 
this and coming up with specific recommendations. In this par- 
ticular case they started last } uly, they came in within 3 months with 
certain recommendations. We were in close touch with them and at 
the end of 6 months they had given me specific recommendations in 
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15 of the 17 problem areas. The services, after we got them together, 
agreed, and we have implemented the corrective measures. 

Mr. Courtney. Is that standardization or cataloging ? 

Mr. Fowirr. That is standardization. 
have had no outside contracts. 

Mr. Courtney. Has it come to your attention—— 

Mr. Fowter. Please make certain you understand that I am speak- 
ing now of my central agency. 

Mr. Courtney. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Fow er. Right. 

Mr. Courtney. I am coming now to the next question, which is a 
subject to which you just referred. Do you know about any con- 
tracts in the other levels with private concerns or professional cata- 
logers who are doing the work either complementary to the service or 
exclusively for the services or bureaus / 

Mr. Fow.rr. Well, there are contracts existent between some of the 
field agencies and outside firms. 

Mr. Courtney. When you speak of field agencies, to what do you 
refer? 

Mr. Fowter. I am talking about 1 of the approximate 24 field agen- 
cies that do our work. For example, in the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks at Port Hueneme; in Army Engineers at St. Louis; in other 
words, parts of the services, we call those our field agencies, ASO, for 
the Navy in Philadelphia, for instance. 

Mr. Courrney. They are the ones who do occasionally or as a matter 
of policy employ professional catalogers; is that correct? 

Mr. kow.er. Yes, sir. They have a large workload, and they may 
be unable to get the technical personnel to meet our schedules or cer- 
tain schedules pertaining to their own work. Some of these con- 
tractors are working across the board, both for the services and on 
our work. 

Mr. Courtney. Do you, Admiral, as the responsible head of this 
agency, have any control over the employment or the method of per- 
forming the work which is being done by these professional contract 
people? 

Mr. Fow.er. No, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. In other words, you do not have the responsibility 
for selection or for performance ? 

Mr. Fowter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. And that is at the service level ? 

Mr. Fowter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. Or within the service? 

Mr. Fowter. That is right. You see, we give them a job to do, and 
the people they employ to do the job is none of our concern whatsoever. 
All we are concerned about is that they get the job done and the results 
are satisfactory. 


Mr. Hess. Mr. Hébert? 

Mr. Heéserr. Admiral Fowler, I want to get back to my feet again. 
In these questions and answers—this is question No. 6—a specific ques- 
tion is asked: 


Now, in cataloging, no; we 


What has been done about the items in the “Chamber of Horrors”? Are there 
still 2 specifications for black dress shoes? 2 for soup bowls? 3 for twist drills? 
2 for chain? 
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Your answer is, you say: 


The items making up the “Chamber of Horrors” were given special priority 
for cataloging and standardization which has been substantially completed. 

(a) There are still and will continue to be two specifications for black dress 
shoes until the shoe last is standardized and replaces present lasts in stock. 
Final standardization of the shoe last is scheduled for October 1953. In view of 
the quantities of present lasts now on hand, it will probably be 1956 before all 
services are wearing shoes built on the standard lasts. 

Now, at our meeting on the opening day of these hearings, Mr. 
Moody, I think, testified that the oe would be standardized by June. 
Your answer is October. Which is the correct date? 

Mr. Fowier. With your permission, sir, I would like to ask Mr. 
Moody to come up here. 

Mr. Héserr. I would like to know because I just want to know which 
date to come back and ask you if it has been done. 

Mr. Fow er. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moopy. Mr. Hébert, I may say that the technical requirements 
that we had to determine on the shoe lasts were done at Fort Lee. 
Those requirements come up in June, but they had to take a certain 
number of military men, in this particular case it was the Army, to 
try these shoe lasts, to find out if they were correct. In other words, 
if their general idea was correct. 

For instance, they took the 814 D as a shoe or last in size that will 
determine what the other lasts will be. As you know, there are a 
whole family of shoes ranging in sizes. That was in June; but the 
final determination will be the lst of October. 

Now, I would like to go further and explain that the 1956 figure, if 
I may—I believe that is 

Mr. Héserr. It is amazing to me that it is going to take 3 years to 
decide on a shoe and put it on a man’s foot. 

Mr. Moopy. No, sir. 

Mr. Fow er. No, sir. 

Mr. Moopy. It is the economy involved. As you know, the military 
own all their shoe lasts. All the shoe lasts, not for the boot that is, 
but for the shoe. 

Mr. Héserr. Explain to me what a last is. 

Mr. Moopy. A last is a wood form, and only wood is used for shoe 
forms, on which the shoe is made; it provides the contour of the shoe. 
It gives you the arch and it gives you the side, and the uppers, and so 
forth, and you make a standard last. Then replicas are made from 
the standard last or the model last, which is reinforced with metal so 
it will not wear out. 

Mr. Hépert. Do the services own all these lasts ? 

Mr. Moopy. Yes, sir. 

Now, the economy involved that we must consider is you cannot 
put shoe lasts—that is one of the very few things—you cannot put 
shoe lasts into a system unless you do the whole thing all at once. 
We cannot put it in gradually because we would have a variety of 
sizes which would cause confusion. 

Mr. Héeverr. All right, I understand that now. Let me inter- 
rupt you there. 

The other day you testified, as I recall it, that the difficulty was the 
different sizes by the different manufacturers. 

Mr. Moopy. That is right. 
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Mr. Héserr. Do I understand that the armed services own the lasts 
and you supply the manufacturers with different size lasts instead of 
standardizing at the very beginning. 

Mr. Moopy. That is correct. You had a Fort Knox last for the 
Army, and you have the Navy last. You had two very definite lasts. 
The Air Force, upon becoming a separate service, adopted the Fort 
Knox last that the Army has. But, you still had two lasts, the Fort 
Knox last and the Navy last. Neither one was the ultimate of what 
we desired for the foot soldier and, of course, the sailor and the air- 
man, so we felt there were many improvements to be made in both 
lasts. They have now agreed, the Army, Navy, Air Force, and the 
Marines have been brought into the thing, as a separate 

Mr. Héserr. The number designated by the individual manufae- 
turer has really nothing to do with the ultimate product so far as the 
Navy and the Army and the Air Force are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Moopy. No, sir. 

Mr. Héperr. Because the Navy, the Army, and the Air Force own 
the last. 

Mr. Moopy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. So the statement the other day that a great deal of 
difficulty was involved by the different manufacturers having different 
numbers for different sizes, was rather misleading. 

Mr. Moopy. I meant to imply that we could not go out and buy a 
commercial shoe, which we would like to do. If we go out and buy 
a commercial shoe that was built on a standard last, we would not 
have any trouble with the lasts. _ 

Mr. Héserr. Then the manufacturers have absolutely nothing to 
do with the proposition ? 

Mr. Moopy. That is correct. 

Mr. Héperr. And any suggestion that the manufacturers were con- 
fusing the issue by having different numbers is a misleading state- 
ment. 

Mr. Moopy. Not different numbers. I was merely trying to point 
out—— 

Mr. Hépert. I was not saying you were misleading; I would rather 
use the words it would lead to misunderstanding on our part. 

Mr. Moopy. That is correct. 

Mr. Fowter. Maybe I can clarify that a little bit, Mr. Hébert. 

When the situation came to my attention I was very impatient over 
the projected time that would be involved to standardize this matter 
within the military, and I stated, “Let us get industry and give them 
the job, and I am satisfied that they could come up with it in a much 
quicker time.” 

But I found this situation existed in industry; there within their 
own ranks they are just as bad off as we are with regard to differential 
sizes, and so forth, so we had, or I had, to backtrack on my hope that 
we could get 

Mr. Héserrt. I think you have clarified it to a degree. 

Do I understand this: That the situation as it prevails is that b 
October the Armed Forces will be in a position to manufacture a uni- 
form last for all services? 

Mr. Moony. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heénert. That last will be ordered manufactured, but the other 
lasts, the conflicting lasts, for economy purposes will be continued un- 
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til they are worn out, and the expectancy of that wear and tear on the 
last is 1956 

Mr. Moopy. That is the part I wanted cleared, Mr. Hébert, because 
there is a very definite problem involving economy there. 

As I stated before you cannot put lasts in as they become available. 
Let us say the 814 D goes out; you just cannot put 814 D in the new 
lasts and intermingle ‘it with the existing lasts. We would run into 
trouble. Soafter we get this last we have to determine then whether we 
want to wipe out all the existing stock of lasts. We will have to make 
that determination when we want to put this thing into effect because 
it may not be economically possible to do it at that particular time. 

Now, we think that we can do it. We think that we can retire these 
lasts. In other words, buy new lasts for peacetime requirements, as- 
suming we have peace at that time, and put the old lasts in war reserve, 
so to speak, to be there when we need them. But the lasts do not wear 
out at the same time. If all the lasts of the various sizes wore out at 
the same time it would be a very simple matter; they just do not do 
that. 

Mr. Héserr. Why would you want an outmoded last in reserve, to 
complicate it further ? 

Mr. Moopy. Not to complicate it further, but there is an economic or 

trategic responsibility we have, too. We have got to supply the peo- 
ple who are coming in for whatever the military purpose is. 

Mr. Héeerr. What good is an outmoded last if you do not intend to 
use it? If you have got the outmoded last—for instance, you have 
got one last. 

Mr. Moopy. That is correct. 

Mr. Heéserr. And you are going to put a new last in or 2 lasts, and 
you are going to put a standard last i in, and the reason that you cannot 
put the 1 standard last in is because it is not economic to do so with the 
present existence of the lasts which you have on hand. So, how is it 
logical that you are going to put these existing lasts, which will be out- 
moded, in reserve for use when you will have a standard last? I can- 
not figure that out. 

Mr. Moopy. Well, the question is will we have the money, will the 
services have the money, to buy all these new lasts that we need. 

Mr. H&serr. How much would you need 4 

Mr. Moopy. I have no way of knowing. We have the figures of what 
the inventory of the lasts of the two services is. 

Mr. Héserr. Are you not in the same position now when we are 
talking about the lasts as when we were discussing the numbers, and 
the objection of some of the services was that it will cost up to $48 
million to change these numbers, but in the long haul, in the long- 
“ange view, it will be an economic move. Would that not be the same 
proposition concerning the shoes ? 

Mr. Moony. I would assume so; yes. 

Mr. Hester. Why do you not adopt the same attitude on lasts that 
you adopted in changing the sumbers? 

Mr. Moopy. I did not say we would not; that is the time we would 
take a look to decide which was the proper time to do this. We ob- 
viously could not do it in the midst of a war when we had tight pro- 
duction facilities—the making of a last is a highly complicated item. 
It takes skilled craftsmen to do it, and for the quantity of lasts the 
military requires, we might not have the skilled personnel there. There- 
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fore, to take care of any contingency that may arise in case of another 
war, for instance, we have to have something to fall back on. An old 
shoe or a bad shoe is better than no shoe at all. 

Mr. Fowrer. Mr. Hébert, I think it may be helpful if we furnish 
for the record a brief summary of the economics of this situation and 
at the same time I would like to assure you that we are going to care- 
fully weigh those factors with the services involved so that we are 
going to move ahead just as rapidly as we can in this field, consistent 
with the appropriations that the services may have to buy new lasts 
with. 

Mr. Heserr. Well, of course, I hope that the statement contributes 
more than the testimony or the understanding of it, but I will not 
labor the question any further. It is still unsatisfactory and very con- 
fusing so far as I am personally concerned. I cannot, for the life of 
me, understand what is so difficult. I talked to some shoe men since 
you last testified, and I asked them about the confusion of numbers, 
and the people in the business could not understand what the difficulty 
is about. These are very prominent shoe manufacturers, and I am 
just a simple layman, and IT do not know. But I cannot understand 
why it takes 3 years—it will be 4 years in 1956, to standardize a shoe 
for all the services. It may be an oversimplification of the statement, 
but I cannot fathom it. 

Mr. Fowrrr. Well, Mr. Hébert, I feel that if we give you a figure 
which involves a very considerable amount of money, it may be quite 
apparent that if that money is not available we would not be able to 
go ahead with completely changing the last setup involving as it does 
a new last for every different size throughout the services. However, 
I would like to assure you again, sir, that we do not intend to have 
any dragging of feet, in view of the economies involved in this par- 
ticular situation. 

Mr. Héserr. Admiral, I hope I am still here in 1956 so T can come 
back here and ask you again how the shoes are coming along. 

We will pass on to another question here. 

Mr. Netson. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. Heéserr. Yes. 

Mr. Netson. Admiral, we are talking about shoes now, not about 
combat boots? 

Mr. Fowter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Could you give me the reason why you could not adopt 
either the Fort Knox last or the Navy last, and save half of this 
reproduction? Why is it that one or the other is not suitable for all 
the services so far as shoes are concerned ? 

Mr. Fower. Well, that is exactly what we are doing, sir. We are 
xdopting one last in this study that 1s going on. 

Mr. Netson. Well, is it the Fort Knox or the Navy last ? 

Mr. Moopy. It is the modified Fort Knox. The Fort Knox is a com- 
paratively good last, and the Army itself, through usage of the Fort 
Knox last. which has been used only in a general sort of way, not to a 
great extent, has proven it to have a couple of minor deficiencies. The 
new lasts will be the modified Fort Knox last ; in other words, all the 
research is going to be 

Mr. Netson. Those new lasts are not modified as to size, are they? 

Mr. Moopy. Well, the size has a very important bearing on that. 
In other words, we are trying to eliminate the quarter sizes, and so 
forth, in the system. 
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Mr. Nerson. In other words, if you adopt the Fort Knox last, even 
though it is modified, you could still use the old last to produce shoes, 
could you not? 

Mr. Moopy. No, sir. Then you have no way of determining sizes. 
In other words, you have got to adopt a system or you have got not 
to adopt it, there is no inbetween, and that is why we like to look 
at the economy of the thing right here. 

Mr. Netson. What are the deficiencies of the Fort Knox last? 

Mr. Moopy. Well, the deficiencies—maybe the top of the instep 
where it will not make the proper break, things of that sort. _ 

Mr. Netson. Well, it has been suitable for the Army, has it not? 

Mr. Moopy. Not entirely. They have had a lot of foot trouble. 

Mr. Fowter. This is the Army suggesting the corrections. 

Mr. Moopy. The Army is the one that suggests the changes. _ 

Mr. Fow er. I realize, gentlemen, this is a very compliceted picture, 
and I am afraid it is not too satisfactory, the explanation we have 
given, but I think it would be helpful if we submit for the record 
a brief in which we will try to clarify this situation. 

Mr. Bares. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Hé&perr. Yes. 

Mr. Barres. Admiral, as I understand the question which Mr. 
Hébert has asked, it is twofold: First of all, when are you going to 
use the new ones, and the reason that you have offered for putting 
this in in 1955, we will say, is that you can use up the ones we have 
at the moment. 

Mr. Hess. Is that shoes or lasts you are talking about ? 

Mr. Bares. Lasts. 

Mr. Moopy. Lasts. 

Mr. Barres. However, they do not all became outdated at the same 
time, or obsolete. There are still many of them in good condition, 
so the second part of your testimony has reference to putting these 
aside which could be used for future use in the event of an emergency, 
and the reason you need that at that time is because you need more 
shoes in the services. 

Now, at that time, if you use the number of lasts you have at the 
moment, you are going to stay on that particular type, you have got 
to build new lasts; in the meantime the men are not getting shoes, 
so you are going to use the old lasts to take care of an emergency; 
is that not what you are trying to say ? 

Mr. Moovy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cunntnenam. Will the gentleman yield? Once you get the 
new lasts, why should you not have sufficient for all emergencies? 

Mr. Moopy. Well, you do not buy lasts, which are fairly expensive 
items, for the entire size the military has projected. You buy what 
you need, with a certain reasonable amount of reserve. We certainly 
cannot have huge stocks to take care of any projected standing Army, 
Navy, or Air Force; that is uneconomic and unsound, we believe. 
So you have got to take care of your needs here. 

Now, as I mentioned, to make up lasts for all that we may expect 
to have in the service would be a tremendous stock of lasts. ° 

Mr. Cunntnouam. I think that is where the confusion is. The con- 
fusion is in the number of lasts you would have to have. You have 
to have a separate last for each and every individual shoe or size of a 
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shoe, and you would have to have a supply of those lasts at every place 
where you make those shoes, is that correct / 

Mr. Moopy. Well, we hope to have it in ASTAPA, which is the 
central agency for shoes; in other words, combine the Army stocks of 
lasts with the Navy stocks of lasts, and then we have one source of 
lasts.” In other words, ASTAPA has the responsibility, of course, 
for the procurement of shoes, so we will have one central spot for 
those, and they will be sent to the contractors for those agencies. 

Mr. Cunnrxcuam. Once you get all those lasts, and hold back the 
old lasts, to use them in an emergency, it seems to me you would be 
compounding the confusion. 

Mr. Moopy. You are merely preparing for the future; you are just 
taking 

Mr. Cunninenam. How would you know in the future when you 
got the lasts you now have? 

Mr. Moopy. Well, the lasts we now have-—— 

Mr. Cunntncuam. The ones you are putting out of existence, you 
had to project yourself into the future. Why can’t you do the same 
thing with the new lasts? 

Mr. Moopy. We will. The reason why the 1956 figure was used, we 
had to find out when is the proper time to buy, when is the proper time 
to throw these things out and go into new ones; obviously, at the 
lowest stock level—that is obvious, but we do not know when that 
is going to be. 

Mr. CunnincHam. When you throw out the old lasts, the shoes you 
have on supply or on hand are still available. 

Mr. Moopy. We do not throw the shoe away; we throw the last 
away. 

Mr. Cunninenam. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. You do not throw them away, either. 

Mr. Moopy. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. You hold them for an emergency. 

Mr. Moopy. Hold them for an emergency; that is our plan. 

Mr. Bares. Well, I should hope so. Thank you. 

Mr. H&éserr. Now, Admiral, another question which is in this list 
is: 


How many item identifications, stock, on catalog numbers have been elimi- 
nated by the subsistence catalog? 


Your reply is: 

In Army, Navy, and Air Force subsistence catalogs contained a net of 2,085 
items. The Federal Subsistence Catalog will list 1,193 items, a reduction of 842 
items of supply within and between the military departments, and a reduction 
of 1,121 stock numbers, when conversion is completed. 

Can you break down now how many numbers the Army Subsistence 
Catalog did have? 

Mr. Fowter. I am sorry, Mr. Hébert, I have not located that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Courtney. Page 5, question 6. 

Mr. Fowter. I do not have the breakdown, but I would be glad to 
furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Hesert. Do you know how many the Navy has? 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Héperr. Do you know how many the Air Force has? 
Mr. Fow ter. No, sir. 
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Mr. Héserr. I am going to quote from memory, I think the Arm 
had one thousand-some-odd, and the Air Force had eight-hundred- 
some-odd, but the purpose of the question is to determine the duplica- 
tion in the total number of 2,035 items. There were duplications, 
\.cre there not 

Mr. Fowtrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héeerr. I mean, in other words, included in that a can of peas 
was number such-and-such in the Army; a can of peas was number 
such-and-such in the Navy, and a can of peas was number such-and- 
such in the Air Force; is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Fowrer. To a certain extent, yes, sir; although most of those 
duplications had been eliminated during the early phases of the cat- 
aloging. There were a certain number that subsequently were elim- 
inated; that is correct. 

Mr. Héserr. Did not your catalog come up with 6 or 7 more num- 
bers than the top number of the other catalogs or the highest number 
of 3? 

Mr. Fow er. Yes, sir. I am glad you brought that question wp, 
because there has been some comment on that. But I would like to 
refer to my testimony wherein I said that we issued this first volume 
of the catalog under great pressure and, roughly speaking, the serv- 
ices got out the catalog, the standardization end, in about 2 weeks com- 
pared to the 3 months that had been estimated. 

Now, then, under those circumstances we felt very definitely there 
would be a certain amount of adjustment to make when we issued the 
next edition, and there were a certain number of additional items, that 
is correct, and also there were a certain number of deletions. 

Mr. Heserr. It is not items that you are deleting or reducing; it is 
numbers, is it not? It is misleading when you say items. It means 
they had 2,000-plus items of food, and you reduced that number of 
items of food to 1,100 plus. In reality you reduced the numerals. 

Mr. Fow er. That is correct; types of items. 

Mr. Héserr. That is what I wanted to straighten out. 

Mr. Fowter. That is right. 

Mr. Héserr. To say items were reduced is not correct; what you 
really mean to say was you reduced the numbers, which was the ob- 
jective of the catalog. 

Mr. Fowrrer. That is right, the types. 

Mr. He&everr. That is what I want to clear up. I do not want to 
condemn you, I just want to get information to clear that up. 

Mr. Fowtrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heéserr. One last question, and I asked you about it the other 
day. This question is: 

It has been noted that both the Quartermaster of the Army and the Marine 
Corps are developing a bulletproof vest. Will one of these designs be selected 
as the standard for both services? 

Your answer is: 


Bulletproof vests are still in the stages of research and development, and eom- 
parative service tests and decision on standardization will be governed by the 
results thereof. The ultimate objective will be a single standard vest. 

Now, Admiral, at what stage or at what period is the determination 
finally made that you are going to have a standard vest? 
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Mr. Fowrer. At such time as the services arrive at a vest which 
meets the military requirements across the board. ‘That is not the 
‘ase at the present time, according to my understanding. In other 
words, there are still very definite shortcomings from each of these 
vests. 

Now, I am speaking generaliy; I have no knowledge with regard to 
the military details within the research and the development activity. 
At such time, shall we say. as in the case of the battle boots, where 
each one of the services has a boot that is satisfactory to them, then 
we get into the picture with them and adjust the cifferences, so we 
come up with one standard and we are going to do the same thing here. 

Mr. Héserr. Then vou feel a bulletproof vest, itself, as far as re- 
search and development is concerned—is it not perfectly possible that 
the decision could be delayed ad infinitum; that neither service would 
ever say they had a satisfactory vest ¢ 

Mr. Fowtrr. No, sir. We work very closely with research and de- 
velopment, and where there are projected dates of months and years, 
we make suggestions that it be expedited. 

Mr. Heéperr. You, being the authority in charge of making the final 
or ultimate decision, which can only be supervised by the Secretary 
of Defense, are pressing them for a decision on their part at all times, 
and not letting them run forever ?¢ 

Mr. Fow.rr. Yes, sir: although, of course, we try to use a very care- 
ful diseretion in that connection because obviously when it comes to 
the development of military items, we feel very definitely until such 
time arrives that the military aspects have been found satisfactory, 
we must not get into the standardization field. 

But, let us take packaging, for example: There we have the packag- 
ing problems involving some of the highly confidential military items, 
and we say, “Gentlemen, those are in existence, they are in production, 
and we must standardize the packaging requirements, and we must not 
project. that into the future for a month, months, or years.” 

Mr. Heserr. Now, getting back to the vests we are talking about, 
would it not be more economical to make a decision—they are both in 
use, are they not? Both branches of the service are using the bullet- 
proof vests 

Mr. Fowter. I presume that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. I think it is. 

Mr. Fowrer. Although IT understand it is still on an experimental 
basis. 

Mr. Héserr. But assume it is correct, which it is correct; would it 
not be more economical to make a decision to combine the defects of 
both products or the objections to either product, but combine them 
in one field and Jet all the research and development be centered on 
that one development ¢ 

Mr. Fow rr. Well, you see, Mr. Hébert, there you are getting into 
a field where I have no administrative responsibility. I can see the 
advantages of the situation that you have described, but certainly 
when we get into the military research activity of military depart- 
ments, I am completely out of my field. 

Mr. Héserr. That is the reason I am asking you to get the facts, to 
find out where the law is lacking or what can be done to stimulate these 

decisions, because therein lies the great area of economy. 
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If we are going to have continuous competitive bidding in the serv- 
ices in developments in every field, just keep on going along with them, 
we will achieve no economy. is 

Mr. Fowter. Of course, Mr. Hébert, you have in my opinion, put 
your finger on the situation where we do get into it. In other words, 
where the services come to a point where they are ordering production 
quantities of any items, then we say we very definitely are interested, 
whether it is in research and development or not, because when it gets 
into production then it affects industry, and there we must get into 
the situation and standardize the results and unify the specifications. 

Mr. Héserr. There you have answered the question, the question I 
am trying to get to. When they get to that period where you step in 
to make the decision, that is where these items get into quantity 
production. 

Mr. Fow.er. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Then there is a certain line of demarcation where you 
do step in? 

Mr. Fow.er. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Heéserr. That is a satisfactory answer. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, I would like to go back to that question No. 6 
which Mr. Hébert referred to on the reduction of the number of items. 
He said he wanted to make clear in his mind that you were talking 
about numbers, and while he was saying that, you were saying, “Yes, 
sir, we are reducing the types.” 

Now, I could not quite understand which is the correct answer. So, 
specifically, if you have 2 numbers, 1 in the Army, we will say, and 1 
in the Navy, 2 numbers for the same item, under the example you have 
given here, have you reduced anything at all / 

Mr. Fow ier. Well, let me give you a specific example, and then I 
think possibly we will clarify it in all of our minds. We have 2 items 
or types of items. First, we had an item of 1 pound of butter 62, 63, 
butterfat content; it had a number, It was one type of item. 

Mr. Bares. Is that score? 

Mr. Moovy. Score. 

Mr. Bares. Is that what you are putting out now, 62 score / 

Mr. Fow er. Please do not hold me for technical accuracy ; Lam giv- 
ing you that as an example. 

Mr. Bares. Make it 93. 

Mr. Fowirr. We had another item, 1 pound of butter with a very 
slight difference in the content. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fowrer. And there were 2 near similar items, with 2 numbers, 
and we combined them into 1. 

Mr. Bares. Yes,sir;thatisclear. But the same identical item, peas 
canned, certain number, size, all the way down the lines, the identica 
item would have, of course, 2 numbers, 1 for the Army and 1 for the 
Navy. Have you reduced that? 

Mr. Fowrrr. Yes; that would have been corrected during the early 
cataloging phase. 

Mr. Bares. But would vou say you have reduced it by one item when 
you have done a thing like that? You have cut out 1 number. 
Mr. Fowtrr. That is right. 
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Mr. Bares. Have you reduced an item in your example here / 

Mr. Fow.er. No, sir; not as far as quantity goes. 

Mr. Bares. All right; that is what I wanted clarified. 

Admiral, of course, if two things had not happened to me within the 
last several years, perhaps I would not have taken an hour yesterday. 
One was the long time I spent with this particular experience here 
which, of course, would put me in a position to ask certain questions 
and, secondly, I married « woman from Missouri and I have always 
got to ask why, and it is contagious, but 1 was very much impressed 
and very much comforted by the fact that you indicated you were 
going to move along on this, but certainly make a distinction between 
speed and haste, and it was more in the line of haste that I was par- 
ticularly concerned with. If you are going to go along in an orderly 
way to make sure of your ground and to make sure you are doing the 
thing which is right rather than to make a deadline of it, then cer- 
tainly so far as the future is concerned, I am very much more com- 
forted than I was when this meeting began. 

I also had somewhat the fear that we were going to approach a 
condition of centralized procurement for all the armed services, and 
as I understand from you, you have no mandate along that line‘ 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And that is not behind this project at all. 

Mr. Fow.er. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Certainly separate and distinct and one which, if it is 
ever done, we ought to give full hearings because it is my personal 
belief that all of the services are large enough in themselves to get the 
benefit of mass procurement. 

Now, I did touch on something yesterday, several things there, and 
I just want to go over these quickly. ‘There was the question of this 
horizontal plus the vertical use of this catalog, and I hope that you 
will see fit to consider the points which I expressed because I can see 
tremendous value in standardization, I can see tremendous value in 
your horizontal application of your catalog, but when you get down 
into the vertical aspects of it, at all levels, and the cost of putting 
this into operation, and particularly today, when you do not have the 
people to do the job, I think perhaps we might be going further than 
is necessary to achieve the ta that you and I have in mind. 
Also, of course, so far as the medical catalog is concerned, it is pretty 
much a finished product; they have been using it since 1949, and I 
think perhaps that would be one of the very last things that you 
would get to, if you get to it at all. I was also glad to see, in reading 
over many of these questions here, that you will permit and under- 
stand that there are many operational problems in here far beyond 
the scope of the problem which you yourself have, and as a result of 
that, supplementary records, which are necessary for operation, will 
be permitted ; is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Fowrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Finally, sir, after our brief conversation here before the 
meeting began today, I want to say that I will accept your very kind 
offer, and avail myself of the opportunity to consider these various 
problems as they arise from time totime. It isa very, very complicated 
field we are dealing with and I think in many aspects of it, particu- 
larly for those of us who do not live with this thing day in and day 
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out, many of these problems are going to come up, and I would like to 
kind of get gether with you from time to time to see if we can see 
eye toeye on all of these things as they develop. 

Mr. Fowter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Nelson, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Netson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, is there any chance that this standardization will militate 
against new developments ? 

Mr. Fowter. No, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Suppose they have a new development in packaging 
and you have standardized that particular type of packaging, how 
would you put the new development, how would you standardize it, 
and get it intoa catalog? 

Mr. Fowrrr. That would be considered by the representatives of 
the services, and the specifications modified or qualified accordingly. 

Mr. Netson. That is, the service would recommend it to you 4 

Mr. Fow.er. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. And the new developments will be made almost en- 
tirely within the service itself ? 

Mr. Fow er. That is correct, but the results will be used by all 
services. 

Mr. Netson. You are depending on them? 

Mr. Fowrer. I want to emphasize the fact that in drawing our 
specifications in this standardization program, we recognize two very 
important things that we must have constantly in mind: One is that 
they must be open for competition, and the other one is that they must 
be open for developments. 

Mr. Nevson. Thank you. 

Mr. Hess. Admiral, I would just like to ask 1 or 2 questions 
with reference to the question of standardization, and Mr. Moody, I 
understand that is your specialty there ; is it ¢ 

Mr. Moony. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Is there any danger in this standardization of eliminat- 
ing competition ? 

Mr. Fow er. There is always that danger, and we very definitely 
keep that constantly in mind. We will not standardize under any cir- 
cumstances to an extent where we will eliminate competition. To the 
contrary, we have many problems under study at the present time 
where we want to arrive at a specification which will broaden the base, 
as we say, rather than further restrict it. 

Mr. Hass. Then standardization is not going to mean a single 
specification ? 

Mr. Fowrer. No, sir; not always. 

Mr. Moopy. Not if it is proprietary. 

Mr. Hess. That is one thing that the committee, of course, was wor- 
ried about last year, that standardization may bring that condition 
about whereby we would cut down competition, which we do not want 
to do, and I want to tell you folks now that this committee is going te 
watch that very, very carefully. 

Mr. Fowrer. Well, I appreciate that, sir: and I in turn want to 
assure the committee that we have that constantly in mind. 

The fact that we have the wholehearted assistance of these industry 
advisory committees, I believe, is very good evidence of that, because 
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certainly all of those gentlemen represent companies that are in busi- 
ness, and quite naturally they expect to get business. Certainly they 
are not going to arrive at a situation with us which is going to preclude 
that. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Admiral, how will standardization cut down 
competition unless the manufacturers enter into a conspiracy to set 
the price? 

Mr. Fowter. Well, sir, you see you are getting into the price field, 
and that is out of my 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Yes, I know, but we have to consider it though 
if we are going to consider the question of competition. 

My point is simply this: If you have a standard last for making 
shoes, and you want to, say, put in an order for so many pairs of 
size 814 D's, and there are so many shoe manufacturers in the United 
States, and you give each one an opportunity to bid on that number 
of shoes for that last, how is that going to interfere with or cut dow 
competition unless these shoe manufacturers get together and say, 
“Now, each one of us will put in the same bid” é 

Mr. Fowrer. That is the only way it could. 

Mr. CunninGuaM. The minute they do that they are subject te 
violating the antitrust law, subject to conspiracy laws, and everything 
else, are they not? Right back to what was charged to the cement 
trust years ago. 

Mr. Fow.er. Well, you see, this is what we have to be careful of, Mr. 
Cunningham, in standardization. For example, take the refrigera- 
tion field, where we are attempting to standardize the wearing parts 
similar to what we cid in the internal-combustion field. 

In so doing we must make sure that those standardized wearing 
parts, the pistons, the connecting rods, the bushings, and so forth, will 
fit in any of the products of the people across the board, so we do not 
destroy the competition. 

Mr. Hess. Yes, but it is possible right there, Admiral, to prepare 
your specifications in such a way of standardization that only one 
company in the country could bid on it ? 

Mr. Fowter. Well, we are very careful not to let that situation arise. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. The moment the chairman asked that question, 
and I heard your answer, I saw immediately an opportunity for the 
opponents of a single catalog to use that argument to defeat what this 
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I just cannot see it in the picture at all, if the matter is handled 
properly. 

Certainly, if the Armed Forces are putting out information asking 
for bids, and these bids come in all alike, if they are on their toes they 
will know there is a conspiracy, and they should turn it over to the 
Department of Justice and have it handled accordingly, Admiral. In 
forced competitive bidding, regardless of any standardization, I think, 
if handled properly by the armed services, there is no danger of that 
at all, but I do see from the answer to the chairman’s question that 
you gave, immediately the opening door for those who are opposing 
the single catalog, to use that as one of their weapons to defeat a single 
catalog. Do you see that, Admiral ? 

Mr. Fow er. I see that. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. I know you are on the alert in everything, but 
are you going to be watching for that? I think you are more on the 
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alert than any witness we have had up here on this whole matter, and 
I am not criticizing you at all. ‘ 

Mr. Fowirer. We are keeping a very close contact with the other 
oflices of supply management and, of course, that would be one of the 
things to watch. te 

Mr. Cunninonam. Have you had any intimation that any criticism 
has come from industry that this might prevent competition? Have 
you had any intimation from any other branch of the service or any 
of those you are working with, using that.argument to oppose a single 
‘atalog? 

Mr. Fowirr. No, sir; it has not come to my attention. 

Mr. Héverr. May I make this observation, Mr. Cunningham? I 
again repeat it for the sake of repetition, and to keep it before the 
committee's eyes for us to go into in the future, and that is the practice 
now of where the specifications are identical and the bids are received, 
and then after the bids are received, the branch of the armed services 
negotiates a contract and does not give it to the low bidder or to the 
high bidder, but renegotiates on the basis of the competitive bid re- 
ceived, which is certainly not a fair position. 

Mr. Cunninauam. We have it pending before the committee now 
on water demineralizers, where there were four bids, and the differen- 
tial between the highest bidder and the lowest bidder was over 
$100,000. 

Mr. Heépserr. That is the distillating machine. 

Mr. Cunninoenam. The highest bidder got it. They have put up 
performance bonds. The bidders put up performance bonds and 
showed their ability to manufacture the demineralizers, and were re- 
quested to submit sealed bids, after their product was examined and 
approved, and yet the highest bidder got it instead of the lowest bidder. 

Now, it happened that the factory of the highest bidder was in 
Kansas City; I do not know whether that had anything to do with it 
or not. 

Mr. Hess. Are there any more questions? 

Mr. Courrney. Admiral, may Lask just one question either of your- 
self or Mr. Moody so that I may understand the principle of 
standardization ¢ 

Would it be correct to state that when you standardize, your objec- 
tive is achieved when you issue a single specification on which all can 
bid competitively ¢ 

Mr. Fow.er. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Courrney. Is that a correct principle? 

Mr. Moopy. Yes. 

Mr. Courrney. Then the converse of that proposition ought to be 
true, too, that if there is a single specification on which all can bid 
competitively, you have a standard specification; is that correct? 

Mr. Moopy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. You accept that asa fundamental principle? 

Mr. Fowter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Courrnry. Good; that is all. 

Mr. Hess. Just one last question, Admiral. Did you have a ques- 
tion, Mr. Nelson ? 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

Admiral, I would like to postulate this situation: Suppose a con- 
tract was let out on the basis of a standard form of packaging which 
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you had prescribed to your standards; suppose the manufacturer con- 
ceived a new development which would give you the same effective- 
uess in the packaging, and yet he could make it a lop cheaper. Now, 
to whom would that development belong, the manufacturer, or could 
you incorporate it in your standards ¢ 

Mr. Fowier. Well, 1 suppose, sir, that would be dependent upon 
whether or not he had taken steps to patent that particular process. 
1 would like to assure the committee that in all my conacts with the 
packaging industry they are so enthusiastic about our efforts to stand- 
ardize the packaging requirements that I am certain nothing of that 
kind would occur. They would immediately take advantage of that 
across the board for all our services for that particular item. 

Mr. Netson. You mean the particular manufacturer would not 
take advantage of that patent ? 

Mr. Fower. I doubt it. 

Mr. Netson. Suppose he did really save you a lot of money. Would 
he, because he had a more economical way of packaging, get a mon- 
opoly on that particular form of packaging ¢ 

Mr. Fow.er. Well, there would be many ways of handling that. 
He might get a royalty from the other contractors for use of his 
process which, presumably, we would have to pay eventually for in 
the price of our article. 

Mr. Netson. That is all. 

Mr. Hess. Just 1 or 2 last questions, Admiral: I wonder if you would 
mind giving us your evaluation of Public Law 436, how it has been 
operating; are you satisfied with it or do you ask for any amendments 
to it? 

Mr. Fow er. Not at this time; no, sir. This law has been in effect 
only a matter of 6 to 8 months. I can tell you that personally I feel 
that it has been of great assistance to us in the more rapid prosecu- 
tion of our responsibilities. I am now speaking comparatively be- 
cause responsibilities under the old Munitions Board setup were sub- 
stantially those that we have now, with the exception that in the new 
law—and I think that this is most important to recognize—we have 
recognized the importance of standardization along with cataloging. 
The catalog is not the end objective of all the program, and, as a matter 
of fact, as I have stated a number of times recently, the immediate 
profits, if you agree with that term, are in standardization and in cor- 
rections of the fields of inspection, and packaging. 

But in answer to your question, there may be, as we get more ex- 
perience, suggestions that we will have with regard to certain modi- 
fications in the law. 

Certainly, if we, as our experience grows and we progress in our 
program, come to situations where economically it will not be advan- 
tageons, I propose to tell the committee and ask for a modification 
in my instructions in the law. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, to date you have not had any operational 
experience whatsoever in instituting a catalog, and have not utilized 
it throughout the field ? 

Mr. Fowrrr. T have not so far asa catalog is concerned. 

Mr. Bares. In that area, certain operational problems may come up? 

Mr. Fowter. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. I have made inquiries along that particular line, which 
might make you ask for modifications of the law as time goes on? 
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Mr. Fowrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Hess. Thank you very much, Admiral, for coming here and 
giving us this information. 

Mr. Fowier. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Do you have another witness / 

Mr. Courrney. Mr. Sheridan. 

Mr. Sheridan, you have somebody with you—Mr. Huff! 

Mr. Hess. Just have a chair, Mr. Sheridan, please. 

Will you give the stenographer your name é 

Mr. Sueripan. Yes, sir; Edward J. Sheridan. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. SHERIDAN, ACTING DIRECTOR, DE- 
FENSE MANAGEMENT STAFF, ACCOMPANIED BY BEN G. HUFF, 
DEFENSE MANAGEMENT STAFF 


Mr. Hess. You have a prepared statement, I believe, Mr. Sheridan ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir; with the permission of the chairman, I 
would like to read it, please. 

Mr. Hess. You may proceed. 

Mr. Siuerman. | am Acting Director of the Defense Management 
Staff in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. I have been associated 
with the Defense Management Staff and its predecessor management 
organization for 3 years. I was born in the State of New York and 
after completing public-school courses I attended Fordham Uni- 
versity in New York City for 3 years and Canisius College, Butfalo, 
N. Y., for 1 vear, receiving a bachelor of science degree from Canisius 
in 1933. I entered the Federal service that year as an engineer exam- 
iner in the Public Works Administration. My experience in Federal 
Government service encompasses a period of 20 years including over 
4 years of active military service in the Army engineers from which I 
received an honorable discharge in 1946 with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. A majority of my Federal service has been in administrative 
work managing large construction programs in the field of public 
works, 

In June 1952, when the Defense Management Council was formed 
to supersede the Defense Management Committee, the Defense Man- 
agement Staff was transferred to the direct supervision of the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. ‘The Council is made up of the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, as Chairman, and the Under Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments. Under the terms of its charter, it has two major 
responsibilities : 

1. To resolve management problems of the Department of Defense. 

2. To provide for the regular review and coordination of the man- 
agement improvement program of the Department of Defense. 

The role of the Defense Management Staff is to assist the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense in accomplishing the above tasks. 

The Defense Management Committee, which the Council succeeded, 
was headed by Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, USAF. General McNarney 
recognized the great importance of cataloging and standardization in 
the Department of Defense as the key to increased economy and 
efliciency in supply operations. Asa result, from 1949 until the time 
he retired in January 1952, he made continuous efforts to get the 
rataloging and standardization programs on a sound basis. Since 
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that time, this same interest has been maintained by the Defense 
Management Staff and the Defense Management Council. 

Accordingly, on October 20, 1952, the Chairman of the Munitions 
Board was requested to arrange with the Director of the Defense 
Supply Management Agency to make a presentation to the Defense 
Management Council on December 5, 1952, as a means of determining 
the current status of the cataloging and standardization programs 
with particular emphasis on the actions taken pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 436. 

In compliance with that request, the Director of the Defense Supply 
Management Agency, on December 12, 1952, made a presentation to 
the Defense Management Council in the form of a prepared state- 
ment. The Defense Management Staff carefully reviewed Admiral 
Fowler’s prepared statement which resulted in the report dated Jan- 
uary 15, 1953, which I submitted to the Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

(See material referred to on pp. 35-37.) 

This report was prepared by Mr. Ben G. Huff. of the Defense 
Management Staff. Since Mr. Huff prepared this report, 1 have 
arranged for him to be with me at this hearing. We will be pleased 
to answer any questions that the chairman and members of the 
committee may care to ask, 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hess. This is Mr. Huff? 

Mr. Suerm yn. Mr. Huff, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Huff, how long have you been with the Department ? 

Mr. Hurr. I have been with the Department of Defense since March 
15, 1948: First with the Munitions Board under General Lutes, and 
from December 1949, with the Defense Management Committee Staff, 
first under General MeNarney, and now with Mr. Sheridan. 

Mr. Hess. How long have you been in Government service / 

Mr. Hvrr. This is my 18th year, sir; 16 of these years have been 
spent within the Military Establishment, 11 with the Army. 

Mr. Hess. In what capacity in the Army ? 

Mr. Hurr. I started out as a camp educational adviser in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, administered by the War Department ; 
moved up to district educational adviser, then to district executive 
officer, and finally to district commander. From there I went to the 
Utah ASF Depot at Ogden, Utah, during 3 of the war years, from 
1945 to 1946; came from there to the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, spent a few months in War Assets, a year in the Office of the 
Housing Expediter, and that took me through to March 1948, and 
ever since that time I have been in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Hess. Have you ever had any experience in cataloging or 
standardization 

Mr. Hurr. Asa specific cataloger; no, sir. 

Mr. Hess. What knowledge of cataloging or standardization have 
you had ¢ 

Mr. Hurr. I have been out in the supply end of the business for 
11 years. I have been in the position of requisitioning supplies; I 
have been in the position of supplying items that have been requisi- 
tioned, and then I have been in the position at the Quartermaster Depot 
at Ogden, where I was control ind for the Quartermaster Supply 
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Officer and, as such, I looked into all supply operations of the depot— 
I did not do actual cataloging there. However, we had to live with 
catalogs, of course, all the Quartermaster catalogs. 

‘tr. Hess. All right. 

Have vou ever had any experience with this single cataloging? 

Mr. Hurr. No, sir; except since working for General McNarney, 
iuaking a number of studies of the cataloging and standardization 
programs and except for my review of the first single catalog for 
subsistence. 

Mr. Hess. It is my understanding that after Admiral Fowler made 
this statement on the 12th of December, that you then prepared this 
list of questions that was submitted ¢ 

Mr. Hurr. No, sir. The questions actually were prepared by us— 
we prepared some questions long ago, as long ago as February a year 
ago, but these questions were prepared 

Mr. Courrney. February—— 

Mr. Hurr. 1952. 

Mr. Courtney. Of course, February 1952 was prior to the enact- 
ment of 436. 

Mr. Hurr. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. You were addressing yourself to the old agency. 

Mr. Hurr. Addressing myself to the old agency, and also as a 
followup on the previous study that we had made, and the questions 
that you see here, as it says on the top, is an outline of questions 
for possible use in connection with the presentation to be made to 
the Defense Management Council by Admiral Fowler on December 12. 
These questions were prepared before he made his presentation. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Courtney? 

Mr. Courtney. May I just clear that up now? We are address- 
ing ourselves now—and this is very voluminous, and our time is some- 
thing else again. 

Mr. Hurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Are the questions which appear on this outline of 
questions for possible use in connection with the presentation to be 
made to the Defense Management Couneil by Admiral Fowler, De- 
cember 12, 1952, are those the same questions that were addressed in 
the February previous ? 

Mr. Horr. Some of them are the same but the list was completely 
revised. The reason I mentioned that is that we had made a study 
of the cataloging and standardization programs beginning actually 
in July of 1951. 

Mr. Courtney. July of 1951? 

Mr. Hvurr. That is when I began my detailed study at General 
McNarney’s direction of the cataloging and standardization programs. 

Mr. Courtney. Between July of 1951 and February 1952, was the 
first time you, as the result of your studies, addressed any questions 
to the cataloging agency of the then Munitions Board ? 

Mr. Horr. No; we addressed a number of questions as we made the 
original study, and that study is dated November 5, 1951, and that 
resulted in a directive to the Chairman of the Munitions Board and 
others. 

Mr. Courtney. Let us get back to that, if I may. I am trying to 
orient you in this study. In February 1952, as a result of stellen you 
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made commencing in the previous July, you arrived at a set of ques- 
tions which you addressed to the then cataloging agency in the Muni- 
tions Board 

Mr. Hurr. They were not addressed to them; they were not sent to 
them at that time. We were just listing some questions for possible 
use if we went on into it again. 

Mr. Courtney. Did they represent areas as to which you thought the 
surface indications were unsatisfactory and which you thought re- 
quired explanation or answer ? 

Mr. Hurr. They were questions designed to find answers to specific 
questions ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. That is right. Then in 1952, in February, you got 
these questions out, and you say they resulted in a directive? 

Mr. Horr. No, sir; the directive preceded that, Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. The directive preceded the questions ? 

Mr. Hurr. November 28, 1951, the directive was issued. 

Mr. Courtney. Let me get that straight. The directive was issued 
when ? 

Mr. Hurr. November 28, 1951. 

Mr. Courtney. What directive was that ? 

Mr. Horr. That was a Department of Defense directive. 

Mr. Courtney. I am just trying to get into the cataloging phase. 

Mr. Hurr. Right. That directive referred to House Concurrent 
Resolution 97, Public Law 152, and again reaffirmed the objectives and 
policy of Congress and previous directives of the Secretary of Defense ; 
and finally said to the Chairman of the Munitions Board to do certain 
things; it said to the Secretaries of the military departments to do 
certain things. It finally said to submit reports to the Secretary of 
Defense about progress, 

Mr. Courtney. Then nothing happened between that February 1951 
date and February 1952, which satisfied you on your examination of 
the activities of the Department? 

Mr. Hurr. You mean November 28, 1951. That was the day of our 
directive, signed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Courtney. Then we got the study in January, and finally some 
kind of a directive came out in the following November, correct ? 

Mr. Hurr. No, you are in different years, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, give me the years. 

Mr. Hurr. Let us go back a bit. 

Mr. Courtney. It isa year’s interval ? 

Mr. Hurr. General McNarney directed me to take a look at the 
standardization and cataloging program again. He had a number of 
people looking at it since 1949. 

In July 1951, he said to me, “Young man, I want you to take a good 
look at the cataloging and standardization program, and also arrange 
for a meeting of the cataloging and standardization people,” and so 
at that time 1 went to work on a study at his direction. 

Two actions came from that originally: We initiated action to revise 
the charter at that time. That was not published until the following 
February. 

Mr. Courtney. How long was the action pending to revise the 
charter, between your findings and the time the charter actually be- 
came effective 
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Mr. Hvrr. I initiated action, as I said a moment ago, at the direc- 
tion of General McNarney, in July sometime. 

Mr. Courtney. July? 

Mr. Hurr. 1951. And the way we did that, I prepared a working 
draft, went down to the cataloging and standardization people at that 
time, and worked with those people on this draft. It was a working 
draft. : 

It went along from there through the Cataloging Agency Advisory 
Council, to the Supply Management Advisory Council, and then 
finally tothe Munitions Board. ‘That was approved by the Munitions 
Board in December 1951. 

Mr. Courtney. In December ? 

Mr. Hurr. That is right. It was approved by the Munitions Board 
at that time. 

Mr. Courrney. That is about 7 or 8 months, is it not ? 

Mr. Hurr. That is right. 

Our staff did not think that the directive provided the director of 
the agency with enough authority, and there was some other language 
in there we thought was weak and ineffective. So we recommended 
to the Defense Management Committee that certain amendments be 
made to strengthen the charter, and those were approved by the Man- 
agement Committee, and Mr. Foster subsequently issued the charter 
as we recommended it be changed. 

Mr. Courrney. When was that done? 

Mr. Hurr. That was done February 11, 1952. 

Mr. Courrney. February 11, 1952, and that is the directive which 
we were asked asked to accept in the committee ¢ 

Mr. Hurr. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. In the 82d Congress in lieu of 436 ¢ 

Mr. Hurr. That is right. 

Mr. Courrnry. Then we come down to the operations under 436 
which became etfective in July. 

Mr. Hurr. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. And we have the series of questions which were 
propounded by the Defense Management Staff in conferences on or 
around December 1952 ¢ 

Mr. Horr. That is right. You say propounded, they were not pro- 
pounded: they were prepared for possible use. 

Mr. Suerman. Can I point something out there, Mr. Courtney ? 

Mr. Courrney. I am trying to get the sequence. Straighten me 
out on it, 

Mr. Suertpan. These questions we are referring to now were to be 
used at the presentation by Admiral Fowler as a basis for discussion. 
We did not expect a prepared statement. The statement took up the 
time of the Council members; they had other appointments after that, 
and there was not time to ask any of these questions. 

The preparation of them was to give to the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Foster at that time, something that would help him in 
eValuating just where the program stood so he could ask questions. 
He did not have time to ask more than 1 or 2 questions. 

Mr. Hess. They had not been submitted to Admiral Fowler prior 
to the meeting. 

Mr. Suermwan. No, sir; they had not. They were for the use of 
the members of the Council. 
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Mr. Hénerr. Were they ever formally submitted to Admiral 
Fowler? 

Mr. Sueriwan. No, sir. I handed them to him on January 29, and 
also to the Acting Chairman of the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Héperr. You handed these questions to Admiral Fowler after 
you wrote a letter to the Secretary of Defense criticizing this 
program 

Mr. Suerwan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héverr. In other words, Admiral Fowler had no opportunity 
to answer these questions at all prior to the time vou wrote the so- 
called Sheridan letter? 

Mr. Suertan. Mr. Hébert, the questions were submitted to the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense long before the report of January 15, 
1953. They were made available to Mr. Foster and to the members 
of the Council for use at that Council meeting, which is part of our 
job, to prepare the Council for their meetings. 

Mr. Héerrr. Then your answer is that the Sheridan letter was based 
merely on the report of Admiral Fowler of December 12, 1952 4 

Mr. Sueripan. I did not get the first part of that question, Mr. 
Hébert. Tam sorry. 

Mr. Héserr. The conclusions of the Sheridan letter were based on 
the report which Admiral Fowler—or the presentation, as you term 
it, which Admiral Fowler—made on December 12 in writing, at which 
time approximately 1 or 2 questions were asked ¢ 

Mr. Sueripan. Well, the January 15 letter which I prepared 

Mr. Héeerr. That is what we call the Sheridan letter: T identified 


it. 

Mr. Suerman. All right, sir. That was prepared on the basis of 
not only the presentation of Admiral Fowler, but, as T pointed out in 
the first paragraph, other pertinent information which had been 
obtained over the past 3 vears as a result of other studies, both within 
and outside the Department of Defense. 

The answer to your question, I think very plainly. is that this memo- 
randum was not prepared solely on Admiral Fowler's presentation 
but on that and other data which we had in the staff. 

Mr. Héverr. But I am neither condemning nor condoning; I mere- 
ly am trying to get the facts. So that we understand that this letter, 
the Sheridan letter, which has been generally accepted as a criticism 
of the cataloging program under Public Law 436, in reality contains 
observations made over a 3-year period, and applied to a law which 
has only been in effect for 9 months—6 months at the time the letter 
was written ? 

Mr. Smenivan. Some of the comments that were made prior to the 
law. some of the studies that were made, Mr. Hébert, were still per- 
tinent after the law was passed. The presentation that the Defense 
Management Council received on December 12 was on progress on 
the cataloging and standardization programs, and was not limited 
just to the period of time of the law, but in the presentation Admiral 
Fowler was requested to cover progress on the law, too, sir. 

Mr. Hénertr. Then we ought to accept that the Sheridan letter was 
not directed primarily as a criticism of Pubic Law 436—not the law, 
but rather the administration of Public Law 436—and was an over- 
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all observation of some desired remedies in the Department of De- 
fense. 

Mr. Suerman. 1 would like to have this letter considered as a re- 
port to my superior which I was required to make, Mr. Hébert, and 
not only on this particular subject but on any other subjects which the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense may require reports from me on, as to 
the progress under the statute which was then in effect, which is Public 
Law 436. 

One of the first comments I had in my letter, the memorandum of 
January 15, was specifically at the law, at Public Law 436, the rate 
of progress of the program in conformance with the law, and in no 
way at all is this memorandum critical of the law, Mr. Hébert. I hope 
that impression has not been given. 

Mr. Hénerr. No, I do not think it could be critical of the law. 

Mr. Sueripan. No, sir. 

Mr. Héverr. On the contrary, it is critical of the administration of 
the law. 

Mr. Sueripan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. We are right in assuming that, are we? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir; within the office of the Secretary of De- 
fense; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Let me read just this first line of your comments: 

The cataloging and standardization program now in progress will not meet 
the requirements of the Defense Cataloging and Standardization Act of 1952, 
Public Law 486. 

Mr. Sierman. Yes, sir; and then I would suggest that we not stop 
there, Mr. Chairman; that the next sentence is very important, too, 
because the example which we cite does not include the information 
which Public Law 436 provides shall be included. 

Mr. Hess. It does not provide that it shall be included. The law 
does not provide “shall be included”; it is within the discretion of 
the Director. 

Mr. Suerman. Well, the way that we read it was on the “shall.” 
If we were in error, then 

Mr. Courtney. What section of the law ? 

Mr. Bares. It says “shall, but as needed.” 

Mr. Suerman. I am referring particularly to section 4 (a). 

Mr. Hess. That is right. [{Reading:] 

There shall be a single catalog which may consist of a number of items, sections, 
or supplements, in which all items of supply shall be included and in which 
there shall appear information on each item needed for supply operation, such 
as descriptive and performance data, size, weight— 
and so forth. Then the last line is: 

As is determined by the director of the agency to be necessary or desirable. 


Mr. Suerwan. Just before that there is that phrase “and such other 
related matters’—maybe I misread the law. 

Mr. Hess. There has been an interpretation; I understand that 
Admiral Fowler has had an interpretation of it by counsel, and that 
is the interpretation they placed on it. 

Mr. Sueripan. Of course, we are referring back to the hearings of 
last year in which this same language or almost identical language 
meas and in which the Department of Defense requested it be 
deleted, and suggested “that such data as is deemed necessary” be 
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included, and the Congress put the language in. So reading back on 
it, it appeared that the intent of Congress was that it was mandatory, 
Mr. Chairman, and that is what this statement that you just read a 
moment ago was based upon. Now, if that is incorrect, then—that the 
intent of Congress is not that—of course that changes this first 
paragraph. 

Mr. Heéserr. Would that change your letter? 

Mr. Sueriwan. It would change that part of it, sir. 

Mr. Héverr. Would it change your conclusions? 

Mr. Suertwan. No. I still believe that the Secretary—at that time 
on January 15, based on the presentation of December i2, in my opinion 
the Secretary of Defense required more definite assurance. 

Mr. Courrney. On what? 

Mr. Suerman. That the cataloging and standardization program 
will produce the results desired by the Congress. 

It will have to be modified, Mr. Hébert, so far as that first paragraph 
is concerned, 

Mr. CunninGuam. Colonel Sheridan, in reading your memorandum 
of the 15th of January 1953, I gather the impression that it is your 
opinion that the single catalog idea is neither practicable nor workable. 

Mr. SuHermwan. Well, it is unfortunate, Mr. Cunningham, if you did 
get that impression, because I certainly did not have that in mind. I 
did not mean to give that impression, and nothing could be further 
from what we were trying to accomplish. 

Mr. CunnincGuam. Then you do think it is practicable and work- 
able? 

Mr. SHERIDAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CunntncHam. Do you believe that a single catalog for all 
services is workable and practical or should it be a single catalog for 
each of the 4 or 5 branches of the services ? 

Mr. Sueripan. Well, my personal opinion on common-use items is 
there does not seem to be much question—there is not any question in 
my mind—that a single catalog is usable and practicable for those 
items. When you get into detailed military requirements, I do not 
know. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Now, Colonel, one or two more questions. I can 
understand a system that has grown up over a century and a half, and 
then we come along with a law and ask for a single catalog, that it 
might be looked upon as rather revolutionary, and it would be just 
natural to have a lot of resentment in having such a new system being 
put into effect by all branches of the service. In your work have you 
run into such opposition and such belief ? 

Mr. Suerwan. No, sir; I have not. I could not say that I had. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Would you categorically state that all of the 
branches of the service are working in good faith now toward getting 
a single catalog? 

Mr. Suerwwan. I do not think I am qualified to express an opinion 
on that, Mr. Cunningham; I do not want to beg the question at all, but 
I do not think I am ina position 

Mr. Cunnincuwam. This memorandum of yours of January 15 was 
prepared at the request of someone; was it not? 

Mr. Suerwan. This is normal procedure when we have an item 
upon the agenda of the Defense Management Council that prior to the 
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consideration of the item there is supposed to be an analysis made, a 
briefing as it might be referred to, for the benefit of the Chairman of 
the Council. This happens to be my observation after the presenta- 
tion, and includes not only the presentation but other data which I 
consider pertinent. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. If I may state—and this is my own opinion— 
up to the present it would appear to me that more effort is being put 
forth by the armed services to find reasons why it will not work than to 
endeavor to make it work, and get a single catalog. 

Now, what can be done to change that attitude so that we will all 
go together and cooperate to accomplish the purpose of Public Law 
436 that was passed last year, and save the people some money? I do 
not like to continually keep running into objections to this without any 
constructive suggestions as to how it could work. So far it seems to 
me it is all opposition. 

Mr. Suerwan. Well, this is not intended to be opposition. 

Mr. CunninGuaAM. I am not particularly referring to yourself, but 
your memorandum has brought the thing to a head for discussion. 

Mr. Sueripan. Did you ask me a question, sir / 

Mr. CunninGuam. What I am wondering is if there is any way we 
‘an get more cooperation on the part of those in the various branches 
of the service to work together to try and accomplish something rather 
than continually finding objections as to why it is not practical or 
would not work. It seems to me we are going around more or less in a 
circle the way we are doing it. 

Mr. Suerman. Well, the main thing we want to do is to find out 
where the program stands, and to see if there are any obstacles in it. 
and the only way that I can actually find if there are any resistance 
or pressure against it, Mr. Cunningham, would be from Admiral 
Fowler and his office, because they are the ones 

Mr. Cunntncuam. | think Admiral Fowler has been the one who 
has been most cooperative in his work. 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir. [mean if there is any resistance to getting 
a single catalog he would know it far better than I would. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. He is going to give us some of that in executive 
session. 

Mr. Surerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. So he promised me the other day. 

Mr. Barres. Mr. Sheridan, as 1 understand it, vou felt the intent of 
the law was to include all of these items mentioned / 

Mr. Suerwan. Yes,sir: that is right, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. That was the question we brought up yesterday / 

Mr. Cunninouam. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. If you were here at that time—you must have heard it. 

Looking over the thing, I just wonder what you would: put down 
for the performance data on a can of peas or an orange or an apple 
that you believe all of these things should be in there ¢ Just what would 
you put under “performance data” on a can of peas or an apple? I 
mean, if you believe all of this data should be in there, what would you 
do in that instance? What is the performance data ef an apple / 
Mr. Suerian. It satisfies your hunger. 
Mr. Barres. Sir? 

Mr. Sueripan, It satisfies your hunger. 
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Mr. Bares. You probably think they should put in the catalog, 
~This apple satisties your hunger /” 

Mr. Sueripan. No, that is about the only thing it should do. Mr. 
Hutf may be able to answer that. 

Mr. Barres. Then I am at a loss when you state you believe all of 
these things should be included in all of these items. Do you mean 
without any flexibility / 

Mr, Sueripan. I did not mean without any flexibility, but picking 
an apple is awfully different to describe so far as performance data is 
concerned, 

Mr. Barrs. Let us see specifically as to the thing to which you have 
addressed yourself, the subsistence catalog. Now, the mandate from 
your interpretation would require that all of these things should be 
enumerated in the catalog, the description, performance data, size, 
weight, cubage, packaging. You really intend that all of these par- 
ticular things should be put into the catalog or should there be flexi- 
bility, that is my question / 

Mr. Siexipan. Well, there has to be some flexibility, for example, 
such as you just pointed out there. 

Mr. Bares. Flexibility. In other words, as I understand it, Mr. 
Sheridan, you recognize that all of these things cannot be put in the 
catalog for all items. You would not put the performance data in for 
an apple, is that correct, sir 

Mr. Suerwwan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Then I fail to understand your criticism of it because 
vou aceuse him of not incorporating these things. The Admiral told 
us vesterday that he puts in those items, these descriptions, as he feels 
they are necessary. 

Mr. Sueripan. Well, I would think that packaging data would be 
in on an apple very appropriately. 

Mr. Bares. Then we do get into the area where even under the law 
as vou and I see it right now, not under your previous interpretation, 
but as you see it now, if you would rewrite your statement, you would 
rewrite it differently today ? 

Mr. Sueripan. So far as apples and certain things of that kind are 
concerned ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barres. We must give specific data. Either you must put in 
performance data for all things or not, and you particularly addressed 
yourself to the subsistence catalog, so if he were to carry out the 
mandate of the Congress as you interpret it, and so expressed it in 
your statement, then he would have to include all of those things in 
every item. 

Mr. Sueripan. That statement in my report would have to be 
qualified. 

Mr. Bares. Then you would change your statement ? 

Mr. Suerian. I would modifiy it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Going a little further, you think that the Congress 
really, regardless of how you interpreted it previously, you do in- 
terpret it today to mean that there should be some flexibility 4 

Mr. Sueripan. There has to be some flexibility; ves, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Then so far as I can see on these particular grounds you 
have no argument with what has been done as far as the law is con- 
cerned. The only conflict you have is that of these things which 
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previously you thought should have been put in, now you are down to: 
the sere where you have got to have flexibility, and sometimes you put 
packaging in, sometimes performance data, but not all of the time. 
Mr. Sueripan. I would like to, before I can answer all of the ques- 
tion as to whether performance data is intended to be placed in the 
other catalogs, sir, where it would be applicable and where this other 
data—I mean, I cannot give you an answer right now that would 
cover every item going into the catalog, that you do not need the 
performance data in this or you do not need the other things; that 
would be impossible. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, I think that is a fair question, and it was one of 
the questions you asked the admiral. 

Mr. Suerwan. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. There are many of these things; when you have not 
progressed to a certain place you cannot make up your mind until 
you reach that particular problem. 

Mr. SuHerman,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That is the position in which he finds himself, then, as 
T understand it, in those matters which are critical, the ones which he 
has not as yet hit, in other words, what are you going to do when, 
and he has not been there yet, he has not faced the problem, so he has 
the same difficulty that you have. 

Mr. Suerman. Well, I cannot quite agree with that, if you will 
excuse me, Mr. Bates, because he undoubtedly has reached that prob- 
lem in his progress on other catalogs which have not been published 

et. 

Mr. Bares. On some of them, I am sure. 

Mr. Suerian. In other words, a decision has been made, I would 
be sure, as to what is going to be included in the other catalogs; he 
must have reached that stage in some of them. 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerman. That is why I am asking the question as to just what 
is to be included. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. But specifically on the things to which you ad- 
dressed yourself now, if you were to rewrite your statement you would 
not phrase it as you have to require performance data for subsistence 
items, because that is the one we are talking about now, the subsistence 
catalog. 

Mr. Suermpan. Well, Mr. Huff prepared it. May I ask him if he 
would still submit that to me? 

Mr. Hurr. Performance data can be included in the specification 
reference. It may be in the subsistence catalog to that extent if he 
refers to specifications, and that is one thing. But what we are really 
getting at here is your current Navy catalog on subsistence, and your 
current Army catalog on subsistence have, for example—here is the 
Navy catalog which has a unit package, unit of issue, unit of measure. 

Mr. Bares. Yes; I know that, What is the performance data ? 

Mr. Hurr. The performance data would be in the specification ; it 
would be Fed. JIJT56. 

Mr. Barres. What is that? 

Mr. Hurr. I do not know. 

Mr. Bares. Is there such a thing, as a matter of fact? 

Mr. Hurr. As a general situation you had to use the general term 
in the law, going back one more moment, if I may, to give you the 
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exact basis for this statement. The way we interpreted the law is 
based on a supplemental report on hearings on H. R. 7405, page 30, 
at which time you were dealing with the objections presented to the bill 
by Congressman Holifield, and part of that objection was the require- 
ment in the bill that catalogs include various additional descriptive 
and performance data such as size, weight, cubage, packaging, and so 
forth, which would mean that several million items already cataloged 
would have to be reexamined and revised. It was stated: 

In my opinion, aside from the huge costs the catalog program would be set back 
a full year. 

Now, the answer to that objection reads as follows: 

The second portion of the supposed criticism is that the bill, H. R. 7405, requires 
certain specitic data to be included in the single supply catalog. That data is 
the minimum used in commercial practice, and it is the minimum required to 
give full usefulness to a single catalog. It is ridiculous to suggest that anything 
less than the descriptive data in the bill be included in the catalogs. What can 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen do with just numbers which the present catalog 
program is now producing? 

Mr. Barrs. Well, nobody takes issue with that. I do not take issue 
with that. 

Mr. Hurr. I was explaining the basis for this remark when you 
say it will not meet the requirements of the law, and this is an expla- 
nation of the law to us. 

Mr. Barres. But if we were to put in performance data for vege- 
tables 

Mr. Hvurr. Again it says performance data, such as weight, cubage, 
size. 

Mr. Héperr. May Lask what are you reading from, sir? 

Mr. Hurr. This is the supplemental report on hearings on the bill 
H. R. 7405, page 30. 

Mr. Héserr. By whom? 

Mr. Hurr. There is no date on it, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Issued by whom / 

Mr. Hurr. Issued by the Committee on Armed Services, Procure- 
ment Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. Hépserr. That is what 1 wanted to know. You are reading the 
language of the report / 

Mr. Hurr. I am reading, I think, your answer to Mr. Holifield’s 
objection. 

{r. Héperr. That is all I wanted to know. I just lost track. 

Mr. Horr. That is right. 

Mr. Bates. But the legal basis for any action is the law. 

Mr. Hurr. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Anything that IT might express as a personal opinion 
is not binding upon this Congress or upon the people who must execute 
the law. Now, the law does not say what you have read. The law 
says: “Such as descriptive and performance data, size, weight.” It 
does not say “performance data such as,” in the law, sir. 

Mr. Hurr. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Bares. I have no further questions. 

Mr. SuHerman. Mr. Bates, if 1 may, as an engineer, state how law- 
ers sometimes go back into the intent of the law, they read the legis- 
ative history, and a lawyer reading that would consider that as guid- 

ance to him in the interpretation of the intent of the law. 
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Mr. Bares. Yes, sir; but not when it is in conflict with what is writ- 
ten in the law. 

Mr. Sueriwan. Not when it is in conflict, clearly and without ques- 
tion, but when there is a question, this would pertain. 

Mr. Bares. In this instance the “such as” in the law does not come 
after “performance data” as it did in that paragraph which he read. 

Mr. Horr. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Héverr. You mean the lawyers would do that, but not the peo- 
ple downtown who would administer the law. 

Mr. Sueripan. I did not get that. 

Mr. Héserr. I say you said lawyers would go back and find the in- 
tent. 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. But I excluded those lawyers in Government prior to 
January 20 who administered the law. I just wanted that in the 
record. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Nelson? 

Mr. Netson. Mr, Sheridan, is that the only field in which you con- 
sider that Admiral Fowler has not complied with Public Law 436? 

Mr. Suerwan. That is the main point right there; yes, sir. 

Mr. Nevson. Are there any others? 

Mr. Suerwan. Well, looking over the progress of the cataloging and 
standardization program at the present time in paragraph 3, on page— 
do you have a copy of my report, sir? That is where we point out— 
and this is our opinion, it says: 

Effective procedures for cataloging new items at the time of procurement have 
not been developed. 

That is based upon reading the presentation that we received on 
December 12. 

This means that the estimated 1,000,000 new items that have entered the sup- 
ply system since Korea represent a tremendous backlog of work that must be 
completed before it can be said that we have a single catalog system. The rate 
of new items coming into the system is greater than the rate of cataloging. This 
means that we have undoubtedly spent needless time, money and effort in catalog- 
ing items which are obsolete or passing out of the supply systems. A realistic 
program would be directed at (1) cataloging all new items as they are procured; 
and (2) concentrating cataloging effort on those items now in the supply system 
which will continue to be purchased. 

Although that does not go directly to the law or any provision of it, 
Mr. Nelson, it is an appraisal of the rate of progress, as to whether 
we are getting ahead or sliding behind. 

I would like to point that out even though you asked me about 
anything else about the law, the rate of compliance with it. 

Mr. Nexson. Is that the only constructive suggestion you had with 
regard to cataloging 

Mr. Srermwan. No; there are several others in there. I think there 
is a copy in the record, is there not, Mr. Courtney / 

Mr. Courrney. There is, Mr. Chairman. We were confused on 
the instrument to which you were referring. There it is, Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Sheridan, as a matter of enlightenment for my- 
self, could you tell me what the defense management staff is doing / 
What are vour functions? 

Mr. Sueripan. We are to assist the Deputy Secretary of Defense ; 
we work directly under the supervision of the Deputy Secretary in 
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connection with his work with the Defense Management Council. He 
is Chairman of that Council, as I pointed out in my opening statement. 

We take specific assignments on detailed problems that may be 
assigned by the Deputy Secretary, and conduct surveys, make reports 
to the Secretary. We are a small staff, Mr. Nelson. This is not a 
large office. 

Mr. Netson. Are you still working on cataloging and standard- 
ization ? 

Mr. Suerman. Are we still working on it? We are working on 
it to the point where we received the answers to our questions yester- 
day afternoon, and we are looking those over to that extent, and the 
Council at the March 12 meeting discussed cataloging and standardiza- 
tion. The Chairman requested members to designate the best qualified 
representative of their Department, in each case, Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, to meet with the Defense Management Council, for a discus- 
sion of the problem of procurement and cataloging as well as stand- 
ardization. Iam reading from the minutes of the Council, an excerpt, 
with a view in mind of taking a fresh look at this whole field of ac- 
tivity in an effort to work out a sound, efficient, and workable plan of 
action, and in connection with this effort, it was suggested by the 
Chairman that a reexamination be made of purchases of low dollar 
items, particularly as to the possibility of reducing costs through local 
purchases, 

We hope to have that meeting next week, sir 

Mr. Netson. I would like to clarify in my own mind, what is your 
function now? Is your function to study cataloging and standardiza- 
tion and to advise the Secretary of Defense as to your conclusion / 

Mr. Suerman,. That is just one study, sir. 

Mr. Netson. That is one of your functions / 

Mr. Suerman. That is one study we are working on now. 

Mr. Netson. Once you have advised the Secretary of Defense, does 
he approve or disapprove the report of Admiral Fowler? 

Mr. Sirerian. Which report is that, sir, this present presentation ? 
After we complete our study, the procedure on that would be that 
we make certain recommendations, depending—well, first of all, I 
have had some new information here this morning from this commit- 
tee, depending on what the situation is at the time we prepare the 
report, and we make recommendations to the Deputy Secretary. 

He either approves them or disapproves them, and takes the neces- 
sary action. 

Mr. Netson. What is the necessary action? Does he transmit the 
recommendations to Admiral Fowler and his agency ¢ 

Mr. Snerman. Yes, sir; he would be advised of them; that is right; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Now, are those recommendations binding on Admiral 
Fowler? 

Mr. Suerwan. Our recommendations to the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense are binding on no one, but his decision 

Mr. Netson. Once he has decided and approved them ? 

Mr. Suerman. Then by the authority of his office his decision is 
binding upon the officials in the Office of the Secretary of Defense to 
whom he directs that decision, sir, but not on the basis of its being 
our recommendation at all. 
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Mr. Nexson. I understand. That is all. 

Mr. Hess. Any questions? 

Mr. Hénerr. You say, Mr. Sheridan, that you are making this study 
under the direct supervision of the Deputy Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Snuerman, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. In other words, policing or examining Admiral Fow- 
ler’s activities, his administration of the law? 

Mr. Suerman. We are reporting on the status of that program; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésrerr. I do not know whether you were in the room or not, 
but I think Admiral Fowler stated that his liaison designated by the 
Secretary of Defense was the Chairman of the Munitions Board; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Suerman. Admiral Fowler does not, Mr. Hébert—if you have 
this impression, I would like to correct it—he does not report through 
us. No one in the Office of the Secretary of Defense reports to this 
staff. We are an advisory staff to the Deputy Secretary, not in com- 
mand channels. 

Mr. Héserr. No. I am just trying to get the facts. The intent— 
and now we are talking about intent of the committee, and we know 
very well what the intent was in setting up this special cataloging 
agency—was to eliminate duplication and to have one man, the Direc- 
tor of the Cataloging Agency, responsible only and subject only to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

During the course of these hearings we found out two intermediates 
have been injected into it now, first, the Chairman of the Munitions 
Board, and now the Deputy Secretary of Defense, and certainly it 
was never the intent of this committee to have anything like that. 

Mr. Sueripan. Mr. Hébert, when we refer to the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, perhaps it is a habit that we have in the Pentagon, and 
that is not too clear when we get outside of the building. 

Mr. Heperr. That is not the only thing not too clear in the 
Pentagon. 

Mr. Surripan. We are talking about the Secretary, too. 

Mr. Héserr. You are talking about the Secretary / 

Mr. Sueripan. The oflice of the Secretary of Defense includes both 
the Secretary and the Deputy Secretary. 

Now, Admiral Fowler’s charter under which he operates there, as 
he pointed out, I think it was yesterday to this committee, he reports 
through the Chairman of the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Hé&serr. By designation of the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir. And when that charter was drawn up 
the defense management staff advised at the time that it was being cir- 
culated for comment, that Admiral Fowler not report through the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board but that he report directly to the 
Secretary of Defense, so that our position as a staff adviser in that 
office, as far as any reporting layers between Admiral Fowler and 
the Secretary of Defense, was to the effect that we did not see why 
there should be any, and recommended against it because the law was 
clear, and I hope I was right in my interpretation of that, and I am 
sure I am because you have just told me so, that the reporting was 
direct to the Secretary, sir, and we have not interposed anyone else 
there. 
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Mr. Héserv. Still Admiral Fowler testified that he works with the 
‘Chairman of the Munitions Board, and that is a physical actuality; 
you cannot escape it. 

Mr. Suerwan. Yes sir. 

Mr. Heézerr. Yet you tell us now that he should not do that. 

Mr. SHerwan. We recommended that he report directly to the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Héserr. What did the Secretary do about it? 

Mr. Surripan. Our recommendation was—I could not say whether 
it was disapproved or ignored, but it was not accepted. 

Mr. Héperr. Is it not about time that somebody found out about it? 

Mr. Surripan. It was not accepted. 

Mr. Heéserr. What does the Deputy Secretary do in the picture if 
it Was not accepted / 

Mr. Sreripan. Well, the Deputy Secretary quite often is also the 
Acting Secretary. 

Mr. Heéserr. We know that, and it is perfectly all right for the 
Secretary of Defense to designate somebody, but what I am trying 
to get at here is that there are two people apparently in the same 
field. We have a little more duplication. 

Mr. Sueripan. Well, the Deputy Secretary has the responsibility 
for the overall management in seeing how various programs are going, 
and as such—— 

Mr. Héperr. Watchdog, that is what you mean ? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes. He can get into quite a few areas there or 
offices, and study them. That would not mean that he is in the line 
of reporting, not automatically by just studying it. 

Mr. Herserr. Tell me this, Mr. Sheridan, exactly what criticism do 
you have to offer this morning or what evaluation do you have to offer 
of a constructive nature in connection with the administration of this 
law? Do youstill stand on the so-called Sheridan letter ¢ 

Mr. SuHerwan. Well, I have already, I think, informed the com- 
mittee, and if I have not I will now, that this first paragraph, para- 
groph (a) (1) under “Comments,” as of today I would modify it, I 
mean, after what I learned here this morning. 

Mr. Heéserr. Do you have any other modifications ¢ 

Mr. Sueriwan. I would not have any other modifications, but after 
reading over the answers to these questions, I might be able to answer 
that question a lot better, sir. 

Mr. Héeerr. Do you not think the questions should have been sub- 
mitted before you wrote the letter if the answers to these questions 
now may cause you to change your evaluation / 

Mr. Suerman. Those questions were prepared solely to help the 
council develop an appraisal of where the program stood, Mr. Hebert. 

Mr. Héserr. They were prepared in January, I mean prior to the 
January 12 letter; was that not when the questions were prepared 4 

Mr. Hurr. Those were prepared prior to December 12. 

Mr. He&pnerr. Prior to December 12? 

Mr. Hvurr. That is right; for the use he just explained. 

Mr. Hérerr. That is right; prior to December 12 you wrote this 
critical report without giving Admiral Fowler an opportunity to 
answer the questions. You write the report and now you come before 
this committee and say, “If we look at these questions we may have 
something else to say.” 
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Mr. Suerman. Mr. Hébert, it may not have been presented as simply 
as that. If I may, I would like to point out that the report, dated 
January 15, 1953, was based on an analysis of the presentation we re- 
ceived, and those questions which have been prepared were to be used 
by the council members to direct to Admiral Fowler at his presenta- 
tion on the 12th, and since time did not permit because of the length 
of the presentation, the prepared statement, they were not used. 

Mr. H&nerr. None of them. 

Mr. Hess. None of them were ever answered on December 12 by 
Admiral Fowler nor were they presented to Admiral Fowler at that 
time 

Mr. Suerwan. That is right. 

Mr. H&nerr. And yet you wrote a report without giving him an 
opportunity to answer these questions, which were pertinent; he did 
not even see them, did not even know they existed at that time; and 
you wrote the report which you now say, well, it is pertinent, and then 
come before this committee and tell us that the council members did 
not have time—did not have time. I think a big project like this, peo- 
ple should have time for. The members of this committee have sat 
here for 3 mornings with Admiral Fowler, and you have patiently 
waited for your turn. We have got time. 

Mr. Suermwan. This was a council that existed in December. ‘There 
is now a new council which replaced that. 

Mr. Hénerr. I am glad to know it is a new council; other things 
have been replaced over there. 

Mr. Suerwan. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. Are there any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman, just one question. To summarize it, 
as I understand it, one, is that Admiral Fowler at the time of the 
meeting in December 1952 did not see or have an opportunity of exam- 
ining these questions; that is correct, is it not ? 

Mr. Srerman. That is correct, I believe. 

Mr. Courrney. That is correct. No. 2, as I under it now, your prin- 
cipal criticism in the memorandum of December 15, 1952, is in para- 
graph 1, which refers to the requirements for data, cubage, weight, and 
soon. Now, that is based, as you have stated, on your assumption that 
the law makes the inclusion of those answers or that information 
mandatory ? 

Mr. Suerman. As I remember it, Mr. Courtney, you started that 
question off by saying, “The principal criticism.” I do not know 
whether 

Mr. Courrney. Well, if it is not your principal criticism, do you 
have any other specific criticism ? 

Mr. Suerman. I pointed out the other items in here; for example, 
the cataloging of new items at the time of procurement, working out 
effective procedures for that; that the cataloging and standardization 
efforts, it appears, have not been integrated to the degree necessary 
to achieve—— 

Mr. Courrnery. That is another paragraph. 

M.r Suerman. Yes, sir. Those are all paragraphs, but on this 
particular one—— 

Mr. Courtney. That you called a specific criticism? 
Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Courtney. And it was a criticism which was related to the only 
portion of the single catalog which has been issued; that is correct, 
1s it not 

Mr. Sueripan. It also says that if this procedure is followed all the 
other catalogs 

Mr. Covurrney. That is an assumption—that the criticism will be 
applicable thereto. 

Mr. Suermwan. You cannot criticize something you have not seen. 

Mr. Courtney. You cannot criticize something not in existence, but 
the criticism you have leveled at the subsistence catalog in existence is 
based on your assumption that the law makes the inclusion of this data 
mandatory, and if your assumption is false your criticism fails; is 
that not correct ? 

Mr. Suertan. Well, that is logical. 

Mr. Courtney. That certainly is logic, is it not? 

Mr. Netson. His criticism does not fail if he thinks all of those 
items are necessary for the success of the catalog. 

Mr. Hurr. So far as I am concerned, I would like to say the sub- 
sistence catalog, outside of performance data, is still short of what it 
should have in it. I think it should have the unit of issue; I think it 
should have some of the information that is already in the Army and 
Navy subsistence catalogs. 

Mr. Courtney. Is that subject covered in the questions and answers? 

Mr. Hurr. I do not recall specifically because we have not had a 
chance to look at these closely, Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Barres. You do admit there should be some flexibility in what 
they put into the descriptive information in the catalogs? 

Mr. Hurr. I think that is right. 

Mr. Bares. There has got to be flexibility. 

Mr. Hurr. That is right. 

Mr. Barres. And if he had carried out the spirit of the law as you 
had interpreted it, you would have disagreed with the ability to do 
many of these things which you indicate are mandatory on the part 
of the law, performance data for things that have no performance. 

Mr. Hurr. Unless, as I said a while ago, the specification covers per- 
formance data, as it would apply to subsistence items. 

Mr. Bares. Whatever that might be. 

Mr. Hurr. Whatever that might be. 

Mr. Bares. If there is such a thing. 

Mr. Hurr. If there were such a thing. 

Mr. Bares. And I cannot conceive of what it might be at the moment 
for all items of subsistence; you cannot either. 

Mr. Hurr. That is right; no argument about that. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Sheridan, I believe you stated before you had not 
had any opportunity to digest these answers of Admiral Fowler to 
these questions ¢ 

Mr. Suerwan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hess. And that when you did do that you would make some 
constructive criticism on the answers? 

Mr. Strertpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. We would appreciate very much if you would let us have 
that criticism. 

Mr. Suerman. I would be very happy to do it. Is there any par- 
ticular time you would like to have it, Mr. Chairman; I mean, any time 
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that would fit in with your schedule? Would you have any particular 
time you would wish that? 

Mr. Hess. No: just as soon as you could possibly get it; the sooner’ 
the better, of course. 

Mr. Sueripan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Because we are going to watch this program from time 
to time. It was this committee that reported the See tilution out, and 
we are very much interested in its operation. 

Mr. Suerman. Well, we are both watching it. 

Mr. Courrnry. Mr. Chairman, may I offer the suggestion to the- 
witness, we are running out of time, and there is a vast amount of 
information in this report which is a part of the record. When you 
have completed your examination and when you are ready with your 
conclusion, will you notify me so that an appointment may be ar- 
ranged with the committee / 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. That does not mean a long time; it means imme- 
diately because we want a report on this immediately. 

Mr. Suerman. I asked the chairman how soon he wanted it, and 
he told me just as soon as possible. 

Mr. Hess. As soon as you possibly can. 

Mr. Suerman. We are operating under that. 

Mr. Heverr. That is right. I was merely pressing to get some date 
in there. 

Mr. Suertwan. That is the reason I asked for the date to start with 
because I do not want to be accused of stalling. 

Mr. Bares. I think it is more important that you have the infor- 
mation rather than to come up with an answer by a certain date. 
This is a very complicated field, and it is important to have a proper 
answer, even ond we have to hold the report up. 

Mr. Suertpan. Yes. 

Mr. Hfrerr. We do not want any dragging in your Department. 

Mr. Sueripan. I will not, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Thank you very much, Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Huff. 

The subcommittee will stand adjourned until the further call of 
the chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., an adjournment was taken subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 31, 1953 


Hovsr or 
SprecraL SuscoMMITTEE ON ProcUREMENT 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, Hon. William 
E. Hess, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Hess. At the last meeting of the subcommittee we had as a 
witness Mr. Sheridan, I believe, and at that time we asked him to 
digest some of the answers to the questions that had been submitted 
to Admiral Fowler and to come back here with any comments that he 
had to make. 

Mr. Sheridan, are you prepared to make some comments this 
morning ? 

Mr. Suerman, Yes,sir. I have a short letter, Mr. Chairman, which 
I would like your permission to read, if I may, and then insert it in 
the record. 

My Dear Mr. Hess: At the hearings before your subcommittee on March 19, 
1953, you asked me to submit a reevaluation of the cataloging and standardiza- 
tion programs based on Admiral Fowler's answers to the questions prepared by 
my staff and the Army and Navy. I have reviewed Admiral Fowler's answers 
to these questions as well as his report to the Congress and the prepared state- 
ment he read to your subcommittee. 

Based on this review, and more particularly on discussions concerning current 
plans and progress since December with top-level Department of Defense officials 
responsible for this activity, it now appears that present programs should pro- 
duce the results desired by the Department of Defense and the Congress.» 

Sincerely yours. 

Mr. Hess. Is that the only statement you have to make, Mr. 
Sheridan ? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. There seems to have been a change in your attitude since 
the letter was written on the 15th of January; is that correct / 

Mr. Suerwan. Well, there isn’t a change in my attitude, Mr. Chair- 
man. That letter in January was intended to call to the attention of 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense certain questions that existed in the 
minds of his staff regarding the cataloging and standardization 
programs. 

The answers to the questions that we propounded, the answers that 
Admiral Fowler prepared, of which I believe there is a copy in the 
record here, indicate that there were some grounds for the questions. 

There were sound grounds for the questions; and in the answers 
to the questions, the Admiral pointed out the steps he is taking to cor- 
rect the situation as it appeared to us. 
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I believe that the main thing that our memorandum of January 15 
accomplished, Mr. Chairman, was that it called the attention of the 
Secretary, Deputy Secretary, and the top cataloging people in the 
departments, to the status of the program as we saw it at that time. 

Since I appeared here the last time, at the last hearings, there have 
been discussions, meetings, and I think that a lot of the questions have 
been resolved. The admiral has pointed out to the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense and to the cataloging people from the Departments what 
he is doing in connection with the programs that we questioned, and 
I feel if those programs are followed now it will be a sound program, 
sir, 

Mr. Hess. You feel that since Admiral Fowler testified here and 
submitted the data which he did to the committee, that the program is 
a workable one, and is functioning properly, is that correct? 

Mr. Suerwan. I think it is a workable one. IT can’t say jas to 
whether it is functioning properly right now, but I don’t have any 
question that it should be functioning correctly. I haven't gotten into 
the actual operations of the cataloging and standardization agency, 
but based upon the admiral’s information which he has given to me 
personally and to other officials of the Department of Defense, T think 
that it will be a sound program. 

Mr. Hess. You state that in your letter here of March 30, in which 
you say: 

It now appears that present programs should produce the results desired by the 
Department of Defense and the Congress. 

Mr. Suerman. They should; ves, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You say, “Desired by the Department of Defense and 
the Congress.” 

Do you mean by that “desired by the Congress” what appears to be 
the accepted interpretation of section 4 (a) of the act? 

Mr. Suerman. At the hearing—I think it was on the 19th—we were 
discussing that, Mr Hardy, and I had proceeded all along on the basis 
that the section 4 of the act was nandatory up to the end of it, where it 
provides such other data as the director of the agency may require. 

Mr. Harpy. I am still proceeding on that assumption, the testi- 
mony to the committee on the 19th to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Now, based on an interpretation that that section is mandatory down 
to the latter part of the section, is it still your opinion that the pro- 
gram as now devised carries out the intent of the Congress? 

Mr. Sueriwwan. No, sir; not if section 4 is mandatory, it will not. 

Mr. Harpy. Then, what appears to be a reversal of your attitude on 
this matter is based on a change in your concept of the interpretation 
of that section? 

Mr. Sueripan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Chairman, the reason I raised that question 
is this: 

As you know, I missed two of the sessions of this committee, inelud- 
ing the one of the 19th. I took all of these transcripts home with me 
last night and tried to study them as carefully as I could. It was the 
heaviest homework T have had this year. And I came to one very de- 
finite conclusion, which maybe is wrong. But I came to the conclusion 
that Admiral Fowler has sold us a bill of goods on an incorrect inter- 
pretation of the act. 
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Now, if we accept his interpretation of the act, I will buy Mr. 
Sheridan’s statement that he was off base in his original line of ques- 
tions. But I still can’t read that act as being optional to the extent 
that Admiral Fowler has depiced it. 

Mr. Hess. That is the interpretation, I might say to the gentleman 
from Virginia, that was placed on it as I understand from Admiral 
Fowler, by the attorneys for the Department, who were consulted. 

Is that correct, Admiral ? 

Admiral Fow rr. Correct. 

Mr. Harpy. That is my understanding of his testimony, and I would 
like to inquire right at this point as to whether there was a written 
interpretation or whether it was merely a verbal interpretation. 

Mr. Hess. Admiral, can you answer that ? 

Admiral Fowter. Yes, sir. We have a letter signed by Mr. Cool- 
idge, who was the Assistant Secretary for legal matters, in which 
he stated, before the bill was signed that that was optional, that is, 
the matters that were contained in the proposed bill other than the 
single name, the description, and the identification. 

Mr. Harpy. Was Mr. Coolidge acting in that case as his own at- 
torney or did somebody else prepare that interpretation for him; do 
you know, Admiral? 

Admiral Fowter. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Did I not understand you to say that you had sub- 
mitted the matter to your own counsel and gotten an interpretation 
from him? 

Admiral Fowter. Well, sir, my feeling is that the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense 

Mr. Harpy. That is not the question, now, Admiral. That is typ- 
ical of the kind of answers that I read in this thing all last night. 
And I don’t want to appear to be arbitrary or anything of the kind. 

Mr. Chairman, I never saw—and I have listened to a lot of these 
hearings—so many answers that were evasive and had more window 
dressing when they did answer them. That is the way it reads. A 
lot of it I didn’t hear. That is the kind of answer I am getting right 
now. 

The question I would like to know, Admiral, is whether or not, prior 
to the letter from Mr. Coolidge you had your own counsel give you 
an interpretation of that section ? 

Admiral Fowtrr. Mr. Hardy, the answer is, “No”; I do not have a 
personal counsel. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to request that 
we be furnished with a copy of the Coolidge letter, if we do not have 
it, and I would like to pursue that matter a little bit further before 
we get off base on this thing, because I am worried about what seems 
to me to be an acquiescence on the part of this committee in permitting 
a mandatory section to be construed as optional. 

Mr. Hess. Well, that is the interpretation the gentleman might 
place on it, that it is mandatory. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to get some expert legal opinion on it. We 
haven't had that up to now. I am perfectly willing to accept proper 
legal interpretation. But my understanding of this is that it certainly 
does not carry the optional meaning which the Admiral seeks to place 
on it. 
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Now, it may be that the Congress didn’t intend—it may be we 
don’t want the thing to be as mandatory as the act seems to read to me. 
But if that is the case, and the act is mandatory then let’s change the 
act, and let’s not permit it to be controverted by somebody’s interpre- 
tation to suit their own whims. Now, that is my point. 

Mr. Hess. Well, Admiral, you have that written opinion from Mr. 
Coolidge 

Admiral Fowrer. We have that ; yes, sir, in the files. 

Mr. Hess. Would you furnish that to the committee, or a copy of it, 
so we may make it a part of the record ¢ 

Admiral Fow er. Yes, sir. 

(Subsequently a later opinion by the Office of the Legal Adviser, 
Munitions Board was submitted for the record and follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 27, 1952. 


Memorandum for the record. 
Subject: Section 4. H. R. 7405, cataloging. 

While I think that as a matter of construction of the language of the above 
section, without a knowledge of the facts, a court would construe lines 18 and 19 
as an official declaration by Congress that weight, cubage, and packaging are 
“information * * * needed for supply operations” and so must be included in the 
catalog as to each item, Mr. Small points out that for many items one or more of 
these types of information have no meaning at all (e. g. a hammer included in 
a mechanic's kit). 

Under these circumstances, I believe that a court would make the test as to 
each item whether or not the particular type of information is in fact needed 
for the catalog to be used with full effect. Therefore, if the Director exercises 
an informed judgment on that basis, he will be fully performing his duty. 

Mr. Small also tells me that these data are included in items already processed 
where such data are important. 

Under these circumstances, I withdraw the views expressed in prior memo- 
randa, and have forwarded to the Bureau of the Budget a recommendation 
against veto. 

CHARLES A, COOLIDGE. 


MUNIrIons Boarp, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 21, 1952. 
MBOLA 
Memorandum for the Director of Supply Management Agencies 
Subject: Section 4 (a) of Public Law 436, 88d Congress, cataloging bill 

1. This memorandum is submitted in response to your inquiry as to whether 
the following language from section 4 (a) of Public Law 4386 makes the inclusion 
of the listed data mandatory or discretionary : 

“There shall be a single catalog * * * in which there shall appear informa- 
tion on each item needed for supply operations, such as descriptive and per- 
formance data, size, weight, cubage, packaging, or packing data, a standard 
quantitative measurement unit, and such other related data as is determined by 
the Director of the Agency to be necessary or desirable.” 

2. It is our opinion that the use of the phrase “such as” together with the 
phrase “as is determined by the Director of the Agency to be necessary or 
desirable” indicates that the listed categories of information are merely illus- 
trative. In other words, this section should be interpreted to read “information 
on descriptive and performance data, size, weight, etc., and other related data” 
to the extent that such information “is determined by the Director of the 
Agency to be necessary or desirable.” 

3. Looking at the plain words themselves, the above interpretation is at least 
as clear as any other. For example, if the listed types of information were 
intended to be mandatory, this could have been very easily indicated by sub- 
stituting the word “including” for the phrase “such as.” 
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4. Furthermore, it is a standard canon of statutory construction that where 
the plain words are capable of more than one interpretation, that interpretation 
will be followed which is most reasonable. An interpretation requiring absurd 
results is not to be followed; and to say that all of this information had to be 
included on every item cataloged would be ridiculous; for example, what “per- 
formance data” would be listed for a standard 2-penny nail? This reasoning is 
confirmed by Assistant Secretary Coolidge’s memorandum for the record dated 
June 27, 1952, and filed in the Office of Legislative Liaison, Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, which says in part: 

“Under these circumstances, I believe that a court would make the test as to 
each item whether or not the particular type of information is in fact needed for 
the catalog to be used with full effect. Therefore, if the Director exercises an 
informed judgment on that basis, he will be fully performing his duty.” 

I). S. MAccLay, 
Office of Counsel. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me ask Mr. Sheridan if he is familiar with that 
written opinion of Mr. Coolidge ? 

Mr. Suerwan. No, sir; I am not, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know of any legal interpretation of this section 
with respect to it being mandatory or optional ¢ 

Mr. Suerwan. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Harpy. By whom was that made? 

Mr. Suerwan. By my counsel; that it was mandatory. 

Mr. Harpy. Who is your counsel 4 

Mr. Suermwan. Mr. Frank Brown. 

Mr. Harpy. Did he give you a written opinion on it? 

Mr. Suerman. No, sir; he gave me a verbal opinion. He is here 
this morning in the room, if you would like to talk to him, Mr. 
Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, if he is here—I think this thing is very 
important, and the reason that I am disturbed about it is simply this: 
that the way I read it it is mandatory. I confess I am not a lawyer 
and I don’t profess to be an authority on analyzing these things. 

Mr. Hess. I have to disagree with the gentleman from Virginie. 
I believe it is permissive. I think we could certainly have Mr. Brown’s 
opinion on it, and then we will have the opinion that Admiral Fowler 
will furnish us from Mr. Coolidge. I don’t know whether you are 
going to be any better off then or not. 

Mr. Harpy. What I am afraid of is this: It may be there is a con- 
sensus of opinion that there should be greater flexibility than the 
act itself provides. But I personally feel that we would be getting 
ourselves into a very sad situation if we permit a mandatory act to 
be loosely construed. 

Mr. Hess. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the thing that bothers me about it. If the 
thing is mandatory and it ought not to be, then let’s change the act, 
but let’s not permit it to be administered erroneously. 

Mr. Hess. Let’s proceed with Mr. Sheridan here, and then we will 
get those opinions and then the committees can decide. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, might I raise 1 or 2 questions with Mr. Sheridan: 

Do I understand, Mr. Sheridan, assuming an interpretation of sec- 
tion 4 (a) being mandatory down to the latter part of that last 
sentence, then you consider that that series of questions that has been 
discussed considerably are still pertinent? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir; I do. 
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Mr. Harpy. And you consider that the answers submitted by Ad- 
miral Fowler or DSMA are not adequate answers / 

Mr. Suerwan. Not if that section is mandatory; no, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. At the time these answers were submitted, did you feel 
it incumbent upon you to point out the inadequacy of those answers 
to anyone? 

I am speaking now in terms of this list of questions on this mimeo- 
graphed sheet with the DSMA comment in connection with it. At 
the time these DSMA answers or comments or whatever they are, in 
connection with these questions, were submitted, did you consider that 
they were not adequate answers? 

Mr. Suerwan. | will have to answer that question in this way: At 
the time I received the answers, Mr. Hardy, I had also been informed 
here at the hearing the day before the legal opinion which Admiral 
Fowler had, that the provisions of section 4 were not mandatory but 
were flexible and were suggestions, rather than mandatory provisions. 

Therefore, the answers to the questions were based on that assump- 
tion. I did not consider it incumbent to go back to the basis that we 
had been operating on, that it was mandatory, because then 

Mr. Harpy. Because you understood that the committee agreed with 
Admiral Fowler. 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir; I certainly did. 

Mr. Harpy. Just one member of the committee doesn’t agree with 
him, until we have some better legal opinion than we have had thus far. 

Mr. Hess. Let me say this at this point, Mr. Hardy: Mr. Courtney, 
who was chief counsel for the committee last year when the act was 
drawn, I believe will tell you 

Mr. Harpy. He and I had a brief discussion on that this morning, 
but he didn’t convince me. 

Mr. Hess. You weren’t a member of the committee at that time. 

Mr. Heéserr. You weren’t a member of the committee. I was a 
member of the committee, and I know what the committee meant. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand. It may be that is what the committee 
meant, but I don’t believe that is what the bill says. 

T have 1 or 2 more things I want to inquire about: 

I think your answer to the question I raised a moment ago, Mr. 
Sheridan, refers to your action of a later date than I had in mind. 

Apparently, the answers shown in this mimeographed sheet were 
made on December 12, 1952. 

Mr. Sueripan. No, sir; that was not correct. I first saw those an- 
swers, Mr. Hardy, the day after I testified, that afternoon. The after- 
noon that I testified here, as I left the hearing, Mr. Courtney gave me 
the first copy of those answers. That is the first saw them. That was 
on March 19, I believe it was, and not on December 12, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, did you accept these answers as being adequate 
at that time? 

Mr. Suerwan. Yes, sir; based on that interpretation of the section 
I think they are adequate. And if that section is flexible, as I state in 
this letter which I read to the committee here a moment ago, if that is 
the intention and it appears to be now 

Mr. Harpy. Did you or any members of your staff make any further 
study of these answers with respect to their adequacy on the assump- 
tion that there was still some mandatory aspect of that section ? 
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Mr. Suerwan. Mr. Huff has continued to study those answers, sir, 
and any other data that we have available on cataloging. He is a 
member of the staff. 

Mr. Harpy. Did he prepare any additional memorandum or com- 
ment concerning these answers for use by your group? 

Mr. Suermpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That was on the assumption that there was still some 
mandatory aspect of that section ? 

Mr. Suerman. No; it wasn’t exactly on that assumption because as 
far as I knew the decision had been reached that it was not mandatory. 

However, when you read the working papers that Mr. Huff prepared 
you see that they bring out the mandatory influences, the same as we 
have before somewhat. 

For example, the first question we asked, Mr. Hardy, was: Has an 
interpretation of the law been published ? 

The answer was rather vague and was to the effect that there had 
been manuals and various letters of instructions written. But our 
appraisal of that, the appraisal that Mr. Huff made, was to the effect 
that as exhibited here at the hearings on the 19th, there was still some 
question. 

Mr. Harpy. What was the purpose of Mr. Huff’s analysis subsequent 
to the hearing ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. That was the normal staff procedure, when you ask 
questions and receive answers, to see whether the answers were full 
and complete. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether the subcommittee 
has any desire to see that further analysis, but personally I would 
like to, 

If the subcommittee doesn’t want it for the record, I would ask that 
Mr. Huftl’s analysis be provided to me for my own scrutiny. 

Mr. Hess. I think the committee should have that, any analysis at 
any time on the progress of this act. 

The committee would like to have it, anything you might have. 

Mr. Suerman. | will be very happy to make it available to you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Harpy. If I might just finish. I will be through here in just 
1 second. 

Mr. Chairman, with respect to the legal interpretation of this mat- 
ter, I don’t care to pursue that further at this time, but I would like 
to have something in writing, if we don’t see fit to take testimony from 
Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Hess. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. As to his interpretation of it. 

And I would like also, in addition to the letter from Mr. Coolidge, 
if we can ascertain the basis on which that interpretation was made or 
by whom it was made by Mr. Coolidge—I doubt if he did it himself— 
I would like to have that. 

Mr. Hess. Well, we will have the letter. And Mr. Sheridan, if you 
will have an opinion in writing of Mr. Brown on this particular ques- 
tion, we would like to have that in the record. 

Admiral Fowter. There is one point I would like to clarify in the 
mind of possibly Mr. Hardy and the committee, and that is that this 
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interpretation by Mr. Coolidge as to whether or not it could be effec- 
tive as written was made in the normal procedures when the Depart- 
ment of Defense was considering this legislation it was made without 
any request on my part prior to the passage of the legislation. 

Another point I would like to clarify is this: There could not have 
been any reply to the questions on December 12 because my office did 
not receive those questions until the 28th of January. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, if lawyers didn’t disagree on the inter- 
— of words, it would be a pretty arid procession. We wouldn’t 

ave any lawsuits. I am not at all interested in Mr. Coolidge’s inter- 
pretation of what Congress meant in this bill. I am far more inter- 
ested in what the committee that drafted it actually did intend, and 
what this committee sitting here now does intend at this time. 

I think it is a fruitless investigation to go into interpretations that 
various lawyers may place on this bill. It is already indicated that 
they disagree. 

Let’s find out what the committee that drafted the bill intended, 
and what we now intend. 

Now, it was brought out at the hearings at which Mr. Hardy was 
not present, especially with relation to the subsistence catalog, that 
a lot of the things itemized in the bill would be perfectly fruitless if 
put in. 

Mr. Harpy. I will say to the gentleman that I certainly agree with 
that. In reading the testimony last night, for instance, I recall very 
distinctly some questions from Mr. Bates in connection with the per- 
formance data of an apple. 

Well, I think quite obviously none of us has any feeling that such 
information as that in a catalog was in anybody’s mind. But if— 
my one point is, not the question of argument between lawyers, be- 
cause in the first place 1 don’t think we know yet what is the basis 
on which the lawyers have taken their position. That there is dis- 
agreement there appears to be evidence. But I think we need to have 
some factual backgrounds for those different interpretations. 

Mr. Hess. Let me say this to the gentleman from Virginia: 

As a member of the committee last year which helped draft this 
legislation, it is my recollection that the committee decided unani- 
mously to make this particular section permissive. 

Here is a member of the committee, Mr. Hébert, and the chief coun- 
sel of the committee last year is the chief counsel for the committee this 
year, and I will ask Mr. Courtney what his recollection was with refer- 
ence to this section. 

Mr. Courtney. That is my recollection, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Hébert ? 

Mr. Héverr. The same recollection. 

Mr. Hess. It was the unanimous recommendation of the committee 
last year when the legislation was drafted, was passed by the House 
and the Senate and has become law—that is the interpretation we 

laced on it then, and that seems to be the interpretation that Mr. 
oolidge gives at this time. 

That was before the legislation finally became law. 

Mr. Harpy. I think those things will be cleared up when we get the 
basis for the legal opinions that were formed. 

Mr. Hess. Yes. 
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Mr. Harpy. My one thought is this: Maybe that is what we in- 
tended, and we passed language which didn’t say what we meant. 

Let’s change the language to give the proper interpretation. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Sheridan, as I recall it at the hearing your second 
base objection was the fact that they are not cataloging new items of 
supply fast enough to keep up with the supply system; is that correct ? 
How has that objection been answered in your mind ¢ 

Mr. Suerwan. The answer was that “A Federal standard”—may I 
read this? It is short. 

Mr. Newson. Yes. 

Mr. SHERIDAN (reading) : 

Containing instructions and procedures for Government suppliers to furnish 
identification data for new items when such information is not otherwise pro- 
vided by the suppliers through bills of materials, plans, part lists, and so forth, 
has been completed, was sent to the printer and is expected to be published about 
April 17, 1953. 

Activities procuring such items must then catalog these items. This will be 
accomplished in the same manner as the cataloging of presently existing but 
uncataloged items under the Federal manner for supply cataloging. 

That was the answer to it. 

Mr. Newson. You feel, then, under the system set up in this bureau 
that they will keep up with the new items in supply? 

Mr. SHerman. I hope so, yes, sir. At the time the question was 
asked, there was no indication that any instructions—as a matter of 
fact, the answer indicates there had been no provision made. Now it 
has been made. 

Mr. Netson. But the answer now made and with the provisions 
suggested you feel will meet the problem ¢ 
Mr. Suerwan. Provided that is issued in April, as scheduled; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Heéserr. Mr. Sheridan, I am interested in the fact that you 
just made the statement concerning the legal interpretation from 
your lawyer, that you just asked him and he just gave you a verbal 
interpretation, off-the-cuff opinion; is that correct? Your Mr. Brown 
gave you an off-the-cuff opinion ¢ 

Mr. Suertan. A verbal opinion, yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Did you ever inform Admiral Fowler of the conflict 
in interpretation, or was he kept as much in the dark about that as he 
was about these questions that he never saw until this hearing began? 

Mr. Sueripan. Admiral Fowler could very easily see from the way 
we approached this, Mr. Hébert, that we were proceeding on the basis 
that it was mandatory, and I didn’t know that there had been any 
other legal opinion until I sat here and heard the statement that there 

yas a legal opinion that it was flexible. 

Therefore, not knowing that he was proceeding on any other basis, 
I had no purpose in asking him if he thought it was flexible. I 
thought it was clear that it was mandatory, sir. 

Mr. Hépert. As a matter of record, Mr. Sheridan, you didn’t ask 
him any questions. You just filed a report and damned the program. 

Mr. Suermwan. We have talked to Admiral Fowler quite often. I 
think the admiral will bear that out. We discussed cataloging and 
standardization, and over a period of time that he has been with the 
Department of Defense, there have been repeated meetings between 
members of our staff and Admiral Fowler and Admiral Fowler’s 
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staff. The questions that were prepared for the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense to use at that presentation back in December, Mr. Hébert, 
were gone over by my staff with Admiral Fowler’s staff and were 
considered by his staff as fair questions, sound questions to be asked 
to evaluate a program, and, therefore, I didn’t feel it was necessary 
to go any further on it. ; : 

Mr. Héserr. All right. Admiral Fowler, when was the first time 
that you had knowledge of these questions, what date 

Admiral Fow:er. Gentlemen, I think the committee is due a very 
clear explanation of exactly what transpired on the 12th of December. 
I had been requested to make a presentation before the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Council as to the status of the program. 
Normally, I expect to make a presentation of not over 20 minutes. 

I was specifically requested by the staff to make that for 1 hour. At 
the termination of that presentation, questions were presented and 
there were no questions evident other than 1 or 2 which I believe we 
answered satisfactorily. 

The Deputy Secretary of Defense at the termination of that meet- 
ing indicated that he appreciated the presentation we made and he 
had no adverse comments. 

I had no intimation that there was anything covered at that meet- 
ing that was not satisfactory to the Defense Management Council, 
until I learned of these questions and requested copies which I re- 
ceived on the 28th of January. 

Mr. Héserr. So you did not know there were questions until the 
28th of January? 

Admiral Fow.rer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. More than a month later and only after this hearing 
began. 

Admiral Fowrrr. No; not after this hearing began. 

Mr. Héserr. I mean when the so-called Sheridan letter found its 
way in the public print. It was only after that ? 

Admiral Fowter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. It was only after that letter found its way in the pub- 
lic print that you became aware there were any questions? 

Admiral Fowrrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Heéserr. So any statement that you knew about questions is an 
inaccurate statement ? 

Admiral Fowier. That is correct, sir. 

Now, let me make certain that you understand, as Mr. Sheridan has 
stated, that we have had various conferences with regard to questions 
raised on the program and we continue to expect that because in a 
complicated program of this kind they are constantly arising and 
must be solved. 

I would like to mention very briefly the question of the standard 
which we are issuing to permit the identification in cataloging of new 
items. That has been in the course of preparation for several months, 
long before the December meeting. We have any number of things 
that are being processed. 

And to intimate that these solutions have occurred subsequent to 
the questions being raised on the 28th of January is not accurate. 

Mr. Suerman. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know if the Admiral thinks 
I intimated that or not, but I didn’t intimate it. As a matter of fact, 
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that Federal Manual for Supply Cataloging has been in preparation, 
I believe, for several years, hasn’t it ? 

Admiral Fow.er. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueriwan. I didn’t mean to give any intimation—— 

Mr. Héserr. The record will show what you said, Mr. Sheridan, in 
answer to my question about these questions. 1 would like to clear it 
up now. Now didn’t you just tell the committee that Admiral Fowler 
knew about these questions ? 

Mr. Suerman. I said Admiral Fowler’s staff and my staff discussed 
the questions and his staff, his people in his office—— 

Mr. Héserr. When and with whom did they discuss these questions 
and agree the questions should be asked? I would like to know the 
name of your staff, your individuals, and to whom they talked on 
Admiral Fowler’s staff. 

Mr. Suerwan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that Mr. Hutff come up 
here and join me, because he is the man that discussed this. 

Mr. Heprerr. Did you personally discuss these questions with any- 
body on Admiral Fowler’s staff ¢ 

Mr. Hurr. Mr. Sheridan and I—let me go back a moment. 

The Defense Management Council in October decided that they 
would like to have a presentation from Admiral Fowler with respect 
to the status of the program. The letter requesting the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board to arrange with Admiral Fowler to make such 
presentation said, among other things, that the Defense Management 
staff would work with his staff in preparation for the presentation. 

Subsequent to that, Admiral Fowler wrote back and said when he 
wanted our assistance he would let us know. Then we did go down 
to Mr. Brodsky, who is Admiral Fowler’s deputy, late November 
or December, and talked to him about the presentation. It was at 
that time that we talked about the 20 minutes. We said, “This is a 
pretty involved subject and we better provide for an hour, at least, to 
discuss this whole thing fully.” 

At that time Mr. Brodsky went over an outline of things that they 
were going to cover. We made suggestions at that time with respect 
to some of the things that ought to be covered. 

Prior to this presentation, I prepared a whole list of questions which 
were given to Colonel Heiman, the Chief of the Office of Cataloging— 
that was last summer sometime. 

Some of those same questions I tried to point out in the original 
hearing were in this set of questions that we prepared for the December 
12 presentation. 

Mr. Hess. Were you present at the December 12 presentation of 
Admiral Fowler? 

Mr. Hurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. And no questions were asked of Admiral Fowler? 

Mr. Hurr. There were some questions, yes, sir. Admiral Fox asked 
some questions about the blanket. I think Mr. Foster asked him about 
cataloging items at the time of procurement. And Mr. Whitehair 
asked him some questions. But Mr. Foster had to withdraw from the 
meeting. At the time of his withdrawal from the meeting, he said to 
Admiral Fowler, “You made an able presentation of a most difficult 
subject and I thank you,” and he withdrew from the meeting. 
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He turned it over to the Under Secretary of the Navy as chairman 
and as soon as Mr. Foster withdrew, Mr. Whitehair said, “Are there 
any further questions? There being none, the meeting is adjourned.” 

o one had an opportunity really to ask any further questions. 

Mr. Hess. Was Admiral Fox satisfied with the answers he received ? 

Mr. Hurr. I don’t know. I couldn’t speak for Admiral Fox, sir. 

Mr. Hess. These questions that you had prepared that were to be 
asked the admiral were never submitted to him and he never knew 
anything of them until 

Mr. Hurr. They never were prepared for his use. They were pre- 
pared for the use of the council and the Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
After all, he is finally responsible for the program. 

Mr. Hess. The council and the Deputy Secretary never used any of 
the questions at that time ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt for just a moment 
and point out something that I don’t think is too clear? 

Mr. Hess. Surely. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. And that is at the time the presentation of Decem- 
ber 12 before the Management Council was scheduled, we had hoped to 
have a council meeting around the table, and it was held that way, 
where a discussion of various problems that are involved in catalogin 
and standardization would be gone over, personally presented by Ad- 
miral Fowler and such members of his staff as he desired to have 
present, to the Deputy Secretary of Defense and his Management 
Council, consisting of the Under Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments. It was intended that Mr. Foster, at that time Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, would ask whichever questions here he selected which 
would give him knowledge of where the program stood. 

Instead of that, Admiral Fowler’s presentation took just about an 
hour. He read a prepared statement to the council. And that is the 
— that the admiral took, which resulted in no questions being 
asked, 

Mr. Hess. He was asked to make an hour presentation, was he not? 

Mr. Suerwan. He was asked to be available for an hour, sir, not to 
make a presentation, because I discussed with the admiral as to whether 
he wanted a lectern—there are some rooms over there that you can use 
to make a speech, make a presentation, available space for presenting 
charts and so forth. 

The admiral told me he preferred to sit at the table and discuss it. 
The hour presentation was a surprise tome. That is the main reason 
the questions were prepared for the use of the Deputy Secretary, 
not—— 

Mr. Héperr. Let us now get down again. Mr. Sheridan, you said 
the questions were discussed with members of Admiral Fowler’s staff. 
I asked who discussed with whom ? 

Mr. Suerwan. Mr. Huff 

Mr. Héserr. Allright. Iam reciting them. If Iam in error, you 
tell me, because I am trying to clear it up myself. 

Then you brought Mr. Huff around here to tell me, and Mr. Huff 
named one man, a Colonel—whom ? 

Mr. Horr. Colonel Heimon and Mr. Brodsky. 

Mr. Héserr. And Mr. Brodsky. 

Did these two individuals know that you had a formal set of ques- 
tions prepared ? 
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Mr. Hourr. I didn’t have them all prepared at that time. 

Mr. Héserr. Then the statement or the impression that the com- 
mittee gets, that these matters were discussed with Admiral Fowler’s 
staff and they came in agreement on the questions to be asked, is also 
inaccurate 

Mr. Sueripan. It was my understanding, Mr. Hébert—and you un- 
derstand me correctly, that is exactly what I said—that the questions 
had been discussed with the cataloging and standardization people, 
not with Admiral Fowler but with his staff. That was the answer I 
gave you and Mr. Huff is the man that I said had made that. 

Mr. Hézerr. So Admiral Fowler still did not know the existence of 
any of these questions until the Sheridan letter became public 
property. 

Mr. Suerman. Admiral Fowler didn't have them. 

Mr. Hésert. That is right. 

Mr. Snerwan. No, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Admiral Fowler didn’t have them. 

Mr. Sueriwan. They weren’t questions for Admiral Fowler’s use. 
They were questions for Mr. Foster’s use, sir. 

Mr. Heésert. But they were critical questions of a program—they 
were critical questions of a program that Admiral Fowler was in 
charge of. He made a presentation. He was complimented by the 
Under Secretary for the fine presentation he made. And then the next 
thing he knows his presentation wasn’t so fine. When the Sheridan 
letter reached him, it was very critical. 

Mr. Sueriwan. I can’t agree that the questions are critical, if you 
intend there, Mr. Hébert, to mean they were 

Mr. Héperr. I am talking about the Sheridan letter. 

Mr. Suerman. These are sound questions to evaluate the cataloging 
and standardization program. 

Mr. Héperr. All right. 

Would you say the lettter you wrote was a complimentary letter to 
the program? 

Mr. Suerwan. I think it was factual description of the situation as 
1 saw it, or I wouldn’t have written it. 

Mr. Hépertr. Well, it certainly wasn’t complimentary. 

Mr. Sueripan. It raised a question as to whether the program 
was—— 

Mr. Hésert. That is the reason we are having these hearings, because 
of the Sheridan letter. 

We want to find out what is what. Now, we find out that Admiral 
Fowler did make a presentation, he was complimented, he was not 
asked any questions to clarify any misunderstanding, except 1 or 2 
questions, as testified by Mr. Huff, and then the next thing that turns 
up is the Sheridan letter, which says that the whole program is a flop, 
in effect. 

That is what it says. So then the chairman of the committee asks 
you gentlemen to come down to find out whether it is a flop or not. 

Admiral Fowler testified. He convinced me it is not a flop, speak- 
ing for myself personally. Though I was sold on Admiral Fowler 
before, I was sold on him more now. 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t think I ever used the expression it was a 
“flop,” Mr. Hébert. 
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Mr. Héserr. That is my word. Yours was a little stronger and 
more delicate language, though. The letter speaks for itself. 

1 am using the vernacular so I can understand it. 

Mr. Suerwan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hénerr. Reading your letter, I certainly thought that this pro- 
gram was throwing away a lot of money. I thought everything was 
a washout. Then we asked you to comment on these answers and the 
next thing we get is a complete reversal of form, in which you say 
everything is milk and honey. 

Now, that milk and honey is not your words. 

Mr. Suerwwan. I don’t believe you had a complete reversal of form 
as far as I am concerned. I thought I explained very clearly, that 
at the time this analysis was made—as you refer to it, as the Sheridan 
letter, was written—there was a very clear understanding in our office, 
in the management staff, that section 4 was mandatory, sir, and it is 
not that I have changed my opinion. It is just that it seems to be 
complete agreement here, with the exception of Mr. Hardy’s comment 
this morning, sir, that it is flexible. 

Mr. Héserr. Did you ever read the report of the committee when 
this legislation was reported out? 

Mr. Surrian. Yes, sir. Asa matter of fact, we read a portion of 
it the last time we were up here at the hearing, which stated very 
clearly that this language was mandatory. We mentioned that the 
last time I was here, Mr. Hébert, and you asked where that came 
from. You recognized the language. 

Mr. Netson. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Héperr. Yes. 

Mr. Nevson. Mr. Sheridan, would you give me your opinion on 
which would be the most workable law, to have section 4 a mandatory 
or discretionary section ? 

Mr. Suermwan. 1am not a lawyer, sir, and I am—— 

Mr. Netson. I am just asking. 

Mr. Suerian. I couldn’t give you that opinion. 

Mr. Netson. Which would result in the most effective cataloging 
system, if you had section 4 (a) mandatory or discretionary ? 

Mr. Suerwan. Well, I think mandatory, and the other day when 
I was talking to Mr. Bates we discussed several items there, apples 
there, and cans of peas, and so forth, and it was apparent—— 

Mr. Netson, Now, how can you put in the catalog performance data 
on a chilled ham ¢ 

Mr. Suerwan. It was apparent there had to be some flexibility 
there. 

Mr. Netson. But it is still your opinion that the law should be 
mandatory as to specified items to be included in the catalog? 

Mr. Sueripan. No; I think there has to be come leeway there. 
Admiral Fowler can’t be bound to a law that provides that every 
item of supply must have every one of these elements in it. 

Mr. Netson. Then am I to conclude it is your opinion that it should 
be discretionary ? 

_ Mr. Suerwan. No. It has to be mandatory to give sufficient data 
in the catalog, sir, that will be usable at all levels of supply. 

_ Now, whatever data has to go in, if it is a mandatory provision, 
it should be usable all the way down and not just as an identification 
catalog. 
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Mr. Netson. Well, that would have to be put in general terms in the 
law, and left to the discretion of the Administrator; would it not? 
Otherwise, Congress itself would have to review all the items of 
supply and say what it should list for each one. 

Mr. Suerwan. Well, there is somewhere in between the mandatory 
and the wide-open approach. 

Mr. Netson. What is your suggestion ? 

Mr. Suerman. From the suggestion at the time of the last hear- 
ings, I believe, what you were proceeding on was the basis of 
trying to find—that is when you were discussing the proposed Public 
Law 436—out just what would be the best way to provide for a single 
‘atalog for common use of supply. You wrote Public Law 436. And 
at the time in the hearings you pointed out it was mandatory because 
the committees of Congress felt that they had to make it mandatory 
or there wouldn't be a single supply catalog. 

I couldn't tell you what should be in the law. I have never drafted 
legislation. Iam nota lawyer. I am also not director of the Defense 
Supply Management Agency. Admiral Fowler could tell you better 
than I ever could because he knows what he is up against on his day- 
to-day problems. 

Mr. Netson. Is it your opinion, then, that the law should be man- 
datory in general terms with enough flexibility allowed so the Ad- 
ministrator can put in what items are particularly relevant to that 
particular item of supply? 

Mr. Sueripan. I think there has to be some degree of flexibility ; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Thank you. 

Mr. Suerwan. Mr. Bates and I discussed that the other day. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. We came to the agreement that we should have 
something “where applicable” or something along that line. 

Mr. Suerwan. That is right. 

Mr. Hess. Any questions, Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. There is only one thing there that I am not sure was 
adequately cleared up, and that is this aspect Mr. Hébert was pur- 
suing, as to whether the discussions between your staff and Admiral 
Fowler’s staff actually did take up these various questions. 

Mr. Suerman. May I ask Mr. Huff to answer that? He was the 
man on the staff working on it. 

Mr. Hurr. As I said a while ago, the questions were not asked, 
except for 1 or 2, at the time of the presentation. 

Following the presentation, we were asked to make an analysis of 
the presentation, for the Deputy Secretary’s office. 

Our January 15 plant! ova to the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
is based on an analysis of the December 12 presentation, plus all the 
other data we have in our files. 

Mr. Harpy. Then your discussions, your previous discussions with 
Admiral Fowler’s staff, were not for the purpose of having his pre- 
sentation cover those items included in that list of questions? 

Mr. Hurr. Not necessarily. All we wanted to do was set up some 
questions for the use of the Deputy Secretary which would provide 
him with some kind of a guide to find out what the status of the pro- 
gram was, 


~ Mr. Harpy. That is all. 
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Mr. Hurr. That was the purpose of the questions. They are fun- 
damental basic questions. If there are good answers to those, you 
have a good program. It is as simple as that, in my opinion. 

Mr. Héperr. May I ask this last one question of you? Were all the 
questions suggested by your staff? 

Mr. Hurr. There were some questions prepared by the Army and 
Navy, sir. We had nothing to do with those questions. 

Mr. Suerwan. I believe he is asking me. 

Mr. Hurr. Excuse me. 

Mr. Héserr. I want to know were all these questions suggested by 
your staff and Mr. Huff? 

Mr. Suerwwan. They were, except the ones that are listed Army 
and Navy, sir. 

Mr. Hérerr. The only people, then, that gave you the questions to 
ask were the people who had cognizance of this work in an official 
capacity 

id any outsider help you prepare the questions? You know what 
I am trying to ask? 

Mr. Hurr. I prepared every one of the questions, sir, that were 
— by the management staff. I wrote every one of the questions 
myself. 

‘Mr. Héserr. No outsiders suggested any critical question to you? 

Mr. Hurr. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me ask just one last question : 

Is the fundamental difliculty here involved due to a fundamental 
division within the Department of two concepts of the cataloging use, 
one approaching the thing from the standpoint of a single supply 
es and the other trying to retain the status quo? 

r. Hurr. The only way I can answer that, sir—I would like to 
point out again, going back to the January 15 memorandum, we touch 
on section 4 (a) in the first paragraph under comment. 

Mr. Harpy. That hasn’t anything to do with my question, Mr. Huff. 
I don’t think. My question was simply this: Is your fundamental 
reason for all of this backing and filling due to a division down in 
the Department of two groups, one favoring a complete catalog and 
eventually perhaps lead to a single supply department, maybe a 
department of supply, I don’t know, and the other opposing any 
change in trying to retain the helter-skelter system that we have had 
all along? 

Isn’t it about as simple as that? 

Mr. Hurr. Well, I think there is certainly some division of opinion 
with respect to what constitutes a good program, regardless of sholher 
4 (a) is mandatory or not. 

Mr. Harpy. Then, the Defense Management Group, your group, 
would be in that group that adheres to the thought that if you get a 
single catalog which you can use for all purposes of supply, you may 
increase your efliciency and so forth? 

Mr. Horr. I certainly do. 

Mr. Harpy. And would it be a safe assumption, then, that in your 
opinion Admiral Fowler’s group adhere to the other philosophy of 
staying as close to the status quo as we can and still comply with our 
interpretation of the act? 

Mr. Horr. I wouldn't say that they adhere to that philosophy, no, 
sir, because I haven’t asked them their philosophy. 
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Mr. Courtney. Then to summarize, I take it, Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Huff, directing your attention again to section 4 (a), which you say 
is mandatory, you recognize of course that it would be impossible in 
many items of supply to give, for example, performance data, do 
you not? 

Mr. Hurr. Not necessarily. Performance data 

Mr. Courrney. Well, let’s take a can of peas—specific instance put 
to you. 

Mr. Hurr. All right. 

Mr. Courrney. Is it possible to give a performance data on a can 
of peas? 

Mr. Hurr. It is right there now in their present catalog. 

Mr. Courrney. All right; take the other items. 

Mr. Bares. What is it? 

Mr. Hurr. You have a copy of the catalog there? I can read it 
to you. 

Mr. Harpy. Don’t get too far into the performance of the peas. 

Mr. Hurr. Peas—or apples or any other items of subsistence 
bought from any supplier—must meet certain standards, 

Mr. Harpy. If you get into the performance data of an apple, would 
you include its effect of keeping the doctor away ¢ 

Mr. Sueriwwan. I will answer that. No. sir. 

Mr. Courrney. Isn’t your position substantially this—to shorten 
it up, we are running out of time—you recognize the fact, or rather, 
your interpretation of the act is that it is mandatory but that to be 
workable it must have certain flexibility in section 4 (a) ; is that right? 

Mr. Sueripan. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. So what you are arguing for is a mandatory flexible 
act; is that right 

Mr. Hurr. I don’t know as I understand that. 

Mr. Courrney. When you were commenting on this bill and when 
fou were interpreting the intention of Congress, did you have the 
benefit of this section of the report which accompanied the presenta- 
tion of the bill to Congress ¢ 

I refer to the report No. 1838, 28th Congress, 2d session, page 3, 
section 4 (a) defines cataloging and directs its use in all functions of 
supply and permits the cataloging to be published in any required 
number of columns, but also provides that the item identification shall 
be supplemented by information on each item as to size, weight, pack- 
aging or packaging data, and standard quantitative measurement unit, 
and other information as determined by the Director of the Agency to 
be necessary or desirable as in commercial practice. 

Mr. Hurr. Yes,sir. We had that, and I have it clipped right here, 
and that is one of the things we read. It says “Shall be supplemented 
by information on each item as to size, weight, packaging or package 
data.” 

Mr. Courrney. I think it is not necessary to repeat. 

Mr. Hurr. Yes, indeed. And I would like to point out that as far 
as I am concerned the flexibility that you are talking about is provided 
for when you say “and other information as determined by the 
Director of the Agency.” 

Mr. Courtney. That is all we have been talking about, is flexibility; 
isn’t it? 
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Mr. Hurr. And I say that is all the flexibility that you need. 

Mr. Harpy. But insofar as the first sentence in that thing goes, that 
sentence—there is no question about that being completely mandatory ; 
is there 

Mr. Hurr. Not in my mind. 

Mr. Harpy. I think there is in Admiral Fowler’s according to the 
way I read Admiral Fowler’s testimony. But anyway, that is beside 
the point, and I won't belabor the point. 

Mr. Hess. Any further questions / ir 

Admiral Fowrer. I feel in justice to the administration of our pro- 
gram, L must assure Mr. Hardy and other members of the committee 
that I am not on the side of do nothing and no changes. 

Mr. Harpy. Admiral, I wouldn’t expect you to admit it, even if it 
were so. 

Admiral Fowirr. As I say, I can only tell you that Iam attempting 
to administer this program frankly and as I understand the intention 
the committee desires. 

I propose to continue to make frank reports to the committee and 
be guided by its views and advice concerning future administration. 

Mr. Hess. The subcommittee will stand adjourned at this time until 
2 o'clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the subcommittee recessed until 2 p. m. 
of the same day on another subject. ) 

(The following were received for insertion in the record :) 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25 D. C., April 9, 1958. 
E. Hess, 
Chairman, Special Investigating Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives. 

My Drak Mr. Hess: As requested at the hearings before your subcommittee 
on March 31, 1953, attached is the written version of the legal opinion previously 
obtained orally from Mr. Frank X. Brown, Assistant General Counsel, Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, which has the full approval of Mr. Roger Kent, General 
Counsel. Attached also, pursuant to your request, is the analysis prepared by 
Mr. Ben G. Huff, of my staff, of the answers given by the Defense Supply Man- 
agement Agency to the questions prepared by the Defense Management staff. 
The analysis was prepared as a matter of regular routine by Mr. Huff at my 
request and is the kind of an internal preliminary working paper which is not 
customarily submitted to congressional committees. 

In my letter of March 30, which I read into the record (pp. 299 and 300 of the 
transeript), I stated that I had reviewed the answers to the questions and 
Admiral Fowler’s report and his prepared statement, and I believed that “it now 
appears that present programs should produce the results desired by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Congress.” As I stated in my testimony, my present 
position that the answers to the questions are generally satisfactory is based 
upon the assumption, accepted by your committee, that the provisions of section 4 
of the act are not mandatory. 

The appraisal covers only those answers which relate to the comments and 
recommendations contained in my memorandum of January 15, 1953. <A fair 
appraisal of the remaining answers would require a study such as recommended 
in my memorandum. Because of the action referred to in my letter to you of 
March 30, 19538, such a study will not be undertaken at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
J Epwarp J. SHERIDAN, 
Acting Director, Defense Management Staff. 
Enclosures, two. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Wasuineoton, D. C., April 8, 1953. 
Memorandum for the acting director defense management staff. 
Subject: Section 4 (a), Public Law 436, 82d Congress. 

Reference is made to your memorandum of March 31, 1953, calling attention 
to the request of the Special Investigating Subcommittee on Armed Services for 
confirmation of a verbal opinion given you in December of 1952 with respect to 
the scope of section 4 (a) of Public Law 486, 82d Congress. Said section is part 
of the Defense Cataloging and Standardization Act of 1952, and reads as follows: 

“Sec. 4 (a). In cataloging, the Agency shall name, describe, classify, and 
number each item repetitively used, purchased, stocked, or distributed, by the 
Department of Defense or any of the departments thereof, by such methods and 
in such manner that only one distinctive combination of letters or numerals or 
both will identify the same item either within a bureau or service, between 
bureaus or services, or between the departinents. The single item identification 
shall be used for all functions of supply from original purchase to final field or 
area disposal. There shall be a single catalog, which may consist of a number 
of volumes, sections, or supplements, in which all items of supply shall be in- 
cluded and in which there shall appear information on each item needed for 
supply operations such as descriptive and performance data, size, weight, cubage, 
packaging or packing data, a standard quantitative measurement unit, and such 
other related data as is determined by the Director of the Agency to be neces- 
sary or desirable.” 

At the time of our conversation concerning the intent of the above-quoted law, 
your question was whether such section required that each item in the catalog 
must have specific information on “descriptive and performance data, size, 
weight, cubage, packaging or packing data,” and a “standard quantitative meas- 
urement unit’ without deviation; whether the language used was purely illus- 
trative in character and inserted into the statute merely for the purpose of 
suggesting the information that might or might not be contained in the catalog; 
or whether the information spelled out in the statute should be included in the 
catalog wherever its inclusion is meaningful and required for the proper use of 
the catalog at various levels of the supply system. 

It was my oral opinion expressed to you at that time that the statute intended 
that the references descriptive information should be included in the catalog, 
wherever its inclusion is meaningful and required for the proper use of the 
catalog at various levels of the supply system. This view is based upon an 
interpretation of the law to the effect that Congress did not require the im- 
practical by insisting upon inclusion of data where such data were meaningless, 
and that Congress also did not intend the statutory enumeration in the law as 
purely illustrative in character to be accepted or disregarded at whim. 

My conclusions were based upon the following: 

(a) The legislative history of the law 

On May 5, 1952, the House took up H. R. 7405, which subsequently became the 
law under discussion here. During the course of the debates on the bill, Mr. 
Hébert made the following observations : 

“The bill before you spells out in positive and affirmative terms the exact policy 
and conduct for the establishment of a single supply catalog in the Department 
of Defense, It spells out the duties and powers of the Director and it sets up the 
entire operation within the framework of the Munitions Board. It is a definite 
and positive approach to the subject which has been under discussion for many, 
many years, but about which nothing definite has been done.’ [Italics added.] 

Mr. Holifield, who was opposed to the enactment of H. R. 7405, stated as part 
of his reasons for opposition : 

“It seems obvious—and the Secretary of Defense will bear me out on this 
point—that huge additional costs would result from the enactment of this bill 
because of the requirements in section 4 (a) that the military catalogs carry 
descriptive data in connection with each item such as size, weight, cubage, 
packaging, ete.” [Italics added.] 
and Mr. Holifield listed as his eighth reason for opposing passage of the legis- 
lation : 

“* * * the requirement in the bill that catalogs include various additional 
descriptive and performance data, such as size, weight, cubage, packaging, and 
so forth, would mean that several million items already cataloged would have 
to be reassigned and * * *.”  [Ttalies added. ] 
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Congressman Hébert in an extension of his remarks in the Congressional 
Record of May 7, 1952, stated: 

“The second portion of the supposed criticism is that the bill, H. R. 7405, 
requires specific data to be included in the single supply catalog. That data is 
the minimum used in commercial practice and it is the minimum required to give 
full usefulness to a single catalog. It is ridiculous to suggest that anything less 
than the descriptive data in the bill be included in catalogs. What can soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen do with just numbers, which the present catalog program is 
now producing?’ [Italics added. ] 

There should also be considered the following comments on section 4 (a) of the 
legislation taken from House Report No. 1838 of the House Committee on Armed 
Services, which report accompanied H. R. 7405. On page 3 the following appears: 

“Section 4 (a) defines cataloging and directs its use in all functions of supply, 
and permits the cataloging to be published in any required number of columns, 
but also provides that the item identification shall be supplemented by informa- 
tion on each item as to size, weight, packaging or packing data, a standard quan- 
titative measurement unit, and other information as determined by the director 
of the agency to be necessary or desirable, as in commercial practice.” 

Senate Report No. 1796 by the Senate Committee on Armed Services on H. R. 
7405 contained the same statement with respect to section 4 (a) as was quoted 
directly above from the House report. 

In addition, while H. R. 7405 was pending before the House committee, the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Legal and Legislative Affairs wrote the 
chairman of the House Armed Services Committee recommending that the words 
of section 4 (a) as they now appear in the law be deleted therefrom and the 
following language be inserted in lieu thereof: “including a single name, Federal 
stock number, and item identification.” The reason furnished for this recom- 
mendation was that the inclusion of the additional data called for in the bill 
would require a major revision of the items that had been processed to date 
for where possible the descriptive data would be included. In a similar letter 
to Congressman Holifield of the same date, the Assistant Secretary stated: 

“T believe that the type of data required by H. R. 7405 which must be specified 
in connection with each item in the Federal catalog will entail a reworking of 
cataloging already performed * * *.” 

However, the committee disregarded this request and reported the legislation 
without change. 


(b) Comment on the legislative history 

A reading of the entire legislative history of section 4 (a), parts of which 
have been quoted above, leaves me with the definite impression that Congress 
did not intend that the statutory enumeration of descriptive information con- 
cerning items to be included in the catalog should be regarded as pure illustra- 
tion and nothing else. If such were the case, there was much ado about nothing. 
To the contrary, it was my belief, and I so informed you, that the legislative 
history indicated that Congress intended such data to be included in the catalog 
wherever such inclusion was with meaning and was required for the proper use 
of the catalog at various levels of the supply system. Equally, I do not read 
the legislative history as requiring the insertion in the catalog of meaningless 
information. In this regard, there is flexibility and it is the function of the 
Director of the Supply Management Agency to make this determination, keeping 
in mind that the statutory enumeration is something more than pure illustration 
or suggestion. 


(c) The language of the law 

The key sentence of section 4 (a) reads as follows: “There shall be a single 
catalog, which may consist of a number of volumes, sections or supplements, in 
which all items of supply shall be included and in which there shall appear in- 
formation on each item needed for supply operations such as descriptive and 
performance data, size, weight, cubage, packaging or packing data, a standard 
quantitative measurement unit, and such other related data as is determined by 
the Director of the Agency to be necessary or desirable.” (Italic added.) 

In this sentence Congress has chosen to use a verb, “shall,” which is normally 
interpreted as being mandatory in character and has followed it by a phrase. 
“such as,” which is customarily regarded as a phrase of general similitude. In 
situations of this type standard canons of statutory construction are of little 
assistance. Many cases can be cited for the proposition that “such as” in this 
juxtaposition means “not otherwise or different than.” They are collated in 
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Brooklyn Union Gas Co. v. McGoldrick (59 N. Y. S. 2d 248, 270 N. Y. App. Div. 
186). On the other hand there is just as good authority which holds that the 
phrase means “alike or similar” (Raynor v. United States 89 Fed. 2d 469). 

What counts in these situations is not “word splitting” or “semantic gym- 
nastics” but a straightforward and direct effort to ascertain the intent of the 
lawmakers. To ascertain such intent such aids as legislative history, the statute 
in its entirety and similar aids to interpretation may be employed. 


CONCLUSION 


It seems clear from the law and its legislative history that Congress intended 
that certain information on each item be included in the catalog. It is equally 
clear that Congress did not intend an absurd result. If the inclusion of per- 
formance data for pepper or butter in a supply catalog would lead to an absurdity, 
then Congress did not intend such be included. On the other hand, if the in- 
clusion of information as to size, weight or performance data, ete., of an item 
does have a meaning and is required for the proper use of the catalog at various 
levels of the supply system then Congress intended that such be included. In 
this sense the law is neither absolutely mandatory nor purely discretionary. 
The compilers of the catalog are neither completely free to ignore the statutory 
enumeration of information to be included therein, nor are they required to 
perform meaningless gestures. 

There has been called to my attention a memorandum for the record, signed 
by Mr. Charles A. Coolidge, Assistant Secretary of Defense, dated June 27, 1952. 
While I was unaware of Mr. Coolidge’s memorandum when we discussed this 
question in December, I see no conflict between his view and the view which 
has been expressed to you. Mr. Coolidge in the sentence “I believe that a court 
would make the test as to each item whether or not the particular type of 
information is in fact needed for the catalog.” expresses the same thought as 
is herein contained in language more brief and to the point than I have used. 


FRANK X. Brown, 
Assistant General Counsel, Departmental Programs. 


OUTLINE OF QUESTIONS FOR POSSIBLE USE IN CONNECTION WITH THE PRESENTATION 
To Be MADE TO THE DEFENSE MANAGEMENT CoUNCIL BY ADMIRAL FOWLER, 
DECEMBER 12, 1952 (DEFENSE MANAGEMENT STAFF) 


Note.—DSMA—Defense Supply Management Agency (Admiral Fowler). DMS— 
Defense Management Staff (Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Hutf.) 


GENERAL 


Question 1. Have you developed and published interpretation of Public Law 
436, in order that there may be uniform interpretation of the law among the 
military services? 


[Fowler answer. ] The basic objectives {Sheridan and Huff appraisal.] It is 
of Public Law 436 are clear. Interpre- agreed that the basic objectives of Pub- 
tations of portions of the law have been lic Law 436 are clear. These basic ob- 
issued in various policy directives, pro- jectives have been repeated again and 
cedural instructions and manuals and as again by the Congress, several Presi- 


required to meet the needs of operating 
agencies. Further technical interpre- 
tations of the law will be developed and 
issued, as required by participating ac- 
tivities. 


dents, several Secretaries of Defense, 
the Hoover Commission and others for 
a number of years and it is believed that 
these objectives are clearly understood. 
However, it is apparent that there are 
differences of opinion with respect to 
interpretations of at least portions of 
the law as was brought out during the 
hearings of the Special Investigating 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Armed Services. These differences 
of opinion in interpretation existed not- 
withstanding the publication of instrue- 
tions, manuals, ete., by the DSMA, 
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Question 2. What procedures have been developed for cataloging new items at 
the time of procurement? (It is understood that provision has been made for 
identifying and numbering new items of subsistence, which is one group out of 


the total of 74 groups to be cataloged. 


What about new items coming in which 


belong to the remaining 73 groups’) (Sec. 7, Public Law 436.) 


{Fowler answer.] A Federal standard 
containing instructions and procedures 
for Government suppliers to furnish 
identification data for new items, when 
such information is not otherwise pro- 
vided by the suppliers through bills of 
materials, plans, parts lists, etc., has 
been completed, sent to the printer and 
is expected to be published about April 
17, 1953. Activities procuring such 
items must then catalog these items. 
This will be accomplished in the same 
manner as the cataloging of presently 
existing, but uncataloged items, under 
the Federal Manual for Supply Cata- 
loging. 


{Sheridan and Huff appraisals.] If 
publication of the Federal standard and 
the other procedures referred to will 
result in placing a Federal name, num- 
ber, and description on each new item 
as it is procured, this answer is con- 
sidered satisfactory. 


Question 8. What about the 8 by 5 cards? What use is to be made of them 
under your current plan and under the law? 


{Fowler answer.] The 8 by 5 cards are 
maintained as the basic catalog record 
and working file for use in screening 
out duplicate data, for simplification 
studies and for publication and mainte- 
nance of the single supply catalog. 


[Sheridan and Huff appraisal.] No 
comment. Had no bearing on January 
15, 1953 memorandum. 


Question 4. With respect to the reporting requirements set forth in Sections 
9 and 10 of the law, what will you be able to report to Congress as to: — 
(a) The number and titles of single supply catalog sections or portions 


published ? 


(b) The number of item identification numbers which have replaced former 
item identifications, stock or catalog numbers? 
(c) The number of separate specifications which have been consolidated into 


single specifications? 


(d@) The reduction in the number of separate item identifications? 
(ec) The reduction achieved in the number of sizes, kinds or types of generally 


similar items? 


(f) The duplications eliminated in services, space, and facilities? 


[Fowler answer.] Data with respect 
to (a) through (e) are included in the 
appendixes to the DSMA semi-annual 
report to the Congress transmitted by 
letter dated January 30, 1953. Data of 
a measurable nature with respect to (f) 
may be provided after departmental 
supply operations are converted to Fed- 
eral cataloging data and after stand- 
ardization decisions are fully im- 
plemented. However, the ramifications 
of the operations in which these savings 
will result are such, as stated in the re- 
port to the Congress, that there is a 
question as to the desirability of spend- 
ing the money required to determine all 
these savings in precise terms. Consid- 
erable savings have been achieved in 
eliminating inspection duplication in 
multiple plant assignments in several 
thousand manufacturing plants through 
reduced travel costs and personnel as- 
signments. The exact monetary eval- 
uation of these savings cannot be ob- 
tained without excessive accounting. 


{Sheridan and Huff appraisal.] It is 
agreed that the accumulation of data 
required by Public Law 486 with re- 
spect to (f) above, will require effort 
and cost money. It is assumed that 
this requirement appeared in Public 
Law 436 because the Congress wanted 
a definite means of measuring progress. 
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Question 5. What action has been taken to implement paragraph (f) of sec- 


tion 5? Why can’t Mechanicsburg do 
Standardization, cataloging, inspection, 
the same for electronics items? 


to the Munitions Board, May 25, 1950.) 
[Fowler answer.] Maximum practical 

decentralization of portions of the cat- 
aloging and standardization programs 
is being effected consistent with the 
capacity and supply interest of the bu- 
reaus, services, and commands of the 
departments. In cataloging, responsi- 
bility for monitoring cataloging opera- 
tions in each Federal supply class has 
been assigned to a specific activity. In 
standardization, all operations are as- 
signed to the military departments and 
these assignments generally follow the 
purchase-assignment pattern. The ob- 
jective of single assignments for cat- 
aloging and standardization is our ul- 
timate aim and under continuous 
study. Military-inspection activities of 
the technical services and bureaus are 
being coordinated by each military de- 
partment under overall policy guidance 
of DSMA. A limited number of spe- 
cialized commodities such as petroleum, 
textiles, photographic material, and 
medical supplies are assigned to spe- 
cific activities (ASPPA, ASTAPA, AF, 
NAVY) for inspection-assignment con- 
trol. 


is 


the entire job on marine hardware? 
etc.? Why can’t the Signal Corps do 


(They did make the offer; it was contained in 
a letter from Gen. K. B. Lawton to G—4, 


dated April 25, 1950. G—4 sent a copy 

[Sheridan and Huff appraisal.] 
There is no answer to the question with 
respect to Mechanicsburg and the Sig- 
nal Corps. Further, it is noted that 
“the objectives of single assignments for 
cataloging and standardization are our 
ultimate aim.” At the time of the 
memorandum of January 15, there was 
no such indication. 


Question 6. What has been done about the items in the ‘Chamber of Horrors”? 


Are there still two specifications for black dress shoes? 


Three for twist drills? Two for chain? 


{Fowler answer.] The items making 
up the “Chamber of Horrors” were given 
special priority for cataloging and 
standardization, which has been sub- 
stantially completed. 

(a) There are still and will continue 
to be two specifications for black dress 
shoes until the shoe last is standardized 
and replaces present lasts in stock. 
Final standardization of the shoe last 
is scheduled for October 1953. In view 
of the quantities of present lasts now 
on hand, it will probably be 1956 before 
all services are wearing shoes built on 
the standard last. 

(b) There are still two specifications 
for complete sets of dinnerware which 
include the soup bowls. One covers 
pottery and the other molded glass- 
ware. Technical details of the specifi- 
eations differ because of differing in- 
dustrial practices. The tableware is 
used interchangeably and the retention 
of the two kinds is considered desir- 
able to broaden the base of supply and 
to secure competitive bidding that will 
be most advantageous. 

(c) With respect to twist drills ana 
chain, Federal specifications are being 
revised to supersede existing military 
specifications, 


Two for soup bowls? 


(Sheridan and Huff appraisal.] Indi- 
cates work on the above items is in 
process. Had no bearing on the Janu- 
ary 15, 1953, memorandum. 
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Question 7. What has been done to produce single catalogs of items such as 
trucks, guns, airplanes, and their spare parts? 


[Fowler answer.] End items such as 
trucks, guns, airplanes, ete., and their 
spare parts necessarily include many 
subassemblies and individual items 
which are common to a wide variety of 
end items. Publications which give a 
complete breakdown of components 
(common and peculiar) for a particular 
item are more appropriately mainte- 
nance documents, and will be published 
as required by the departments. When 
identification data on any item is in- 
cluded in such a document, it must, 
under the program, be Federal catalog 
data. 


[Sheridan and Huff appraisal.] No 
comment. Had no bearing on January 
15 memorandum, 


SUBSISTENCE CATALOGS 


Question 1. Can this catalog be used in all supply operations? Will it be 
necessary for the services to publish supplements to this catalog? (Sec. 4, 


Public Law 486.) 

[Fowler answer.] The subsistence cat- 
alog, supplemented by departmental op- 
erational data such as prices, requisi- 
tioning guidance, limitations on use of 
special ration items, etc., can be used in 
all supply operations. It is not prac- 
ticable to publish a subsistence catalog 
that will contain all the operating data 
necessary for all supply operations and 
for all echelons of supply for services 
interested in subsistence. 


Question 2. Can purchasing officers 
(Sec. 7, Public Law 436.) 


{Fowler answer.] Purchasing officers 
are to restrict procurements to items 
shown in the catalog except as other- 
wise provided for in section 7, Public 
Law 436. <A statement to this effect is 
included in the introduction to the Sub- 
sistence Catalog. 


{Sheridan and Huff appraisal.] The 
answer indicates that this catalog can 
not be used in all supply operations 
without publication of supplemental 
catalog data needed for supply opera- 
tions. It is believed that this catalog 
should contain, as a minmum, such 
data as unit of issue, unit of package, 
and a cross reference to the old num- 
bers being used by the military services. 
These data are included in present pub- 
lications of the Army and Navy which 
are labeled “Supply Catalogs.” It is 
believed that such data is properly 
catalog data and is needed for: basic 
supply operations (procurement, re- 
ceipt, storage, issue, stock control. ete.). 


buy items not listed in this catalog? 


[Sheridan and Huff appraisal.] No 
comment. Had no bearing on January 
15 memorandum. 


Question 3. Will this catalog eventually replace all existing catalogs used 
by the military services? (Sec. 6, Public Law 436.) 


[Fowler answer.] Existing catalogs 
will be replaced by the single supply 
catalog supplemented by operational 
data published by the departments in 
suitable form for use in their individual 
supply systems. As repeatedly pointed 
out, We must have supplementary docu- 
ments such as parts lists, inventory 
lists, maintenance maauals, etc. 


{Sheridan and Huff appraisal.) This 
catalog will not replace all documents 
now referred to by the departments as 
supply catalogs. There is no argument 
that there must be some supplementary 
publications. As a matter of fact, 82 
publications are used by the Quarter- 
master in their subsistence or food op- 
erations. We are referring to the data 
in documents now utilized by the de- 
partments and published in documents 
labeled “Supply Catalogs.” See ques- 
tion 1 above. 
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Question 4: What is the time schedule for this action? Will such schedules 
provide that all property reports and records shall use the nomenclature, item 
numbers, and descriptive data as published in the subsistence catalog? 


[Fowler answer.] Subsistence conver- 
sion is scheduled for completion by 1 
July 1953. This conversion will pro- 
vide that all property reports and 
records shall use the single catalog data 
as published in the Subsistence Catalog. 


[Sheridan and Huff appraisal.] No 
comment. 


Question 5: It is understood that this first catalog is being revised and that a 


second edition will go to the printer within the next 3 weeks. 


Why is revision 


necessary before it has even been used? What changes will be made? 


[Fowler answer.] The first printing 
was a pilot run of limited quantity in 
order to provide documents for the 
study of conversion and_ utilization 
plans. Curyent republication for de- 
partmental use includes the elimination 
of typographical errors and the proc- 
essing of current item changes. It 
should be borne in mind that this cata- 
log was the first publication in the 
single supply catalog series and con- 
tained minor deficiencies such as might 
normally be expected in any first 
product. 


[Sheridan and Huff appraisal.] There 
is nothing in the DSMA instructions of 
November 7, 1952 to the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force to the effect that the 
first printing was a “pilot run”. Nei- 
ther do these instructions indicate that 
this first edition was issued for the 
purpose of studying conversion and 
utilization plans. Rather, this direct- 
ive required the departments to submit 
a conversion and utilization plan by 
December 15, 1952. 

It would appear that publication 
should not have taken place until the 
utilization and conversion plans had 
been worked out. For example, it 
would appear that the development of 
the catalog would be based upon how it 
would be used and how conversion to 
its use would take place. 


Question 6: How many item identifications, stock, or catalog numbers have 
been eliminated by the subsistence catalog? 


[Fowler answer.] In Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, subsistence catalogs con- 
tained a net of 2035 items. The Fed- 
eral Subsistence Catalog will list 1,193 
items; a reducticu of 842 items of 
supply within and between the military 
departments, and a reduction of 1,121 
stock numbers, when conversion is com- 
pleted. 


[Sheridan and Huff appraisal.] No 
comment. 


Question 7. How will weight, cubage, and packaging data such as the number 
of cans per case and the amount in a single can be provided? 


[Fowler answer.] Data essential to 
positive identification of individual 
items are included in the subsistence 
catalog, and packaging data for special 
purpose military items are shown where 
needed. Weight and cubage vary with 
the manufacturer of these essentially 
commercial items and with the way 
such are used and handled, hence are 
not included in this edition. Studies 
have been initiated, however, to deter- 
mine, with respect to each commodity 
area, what supply data, including those 
suggested by the Congress, will be use- 
ful for each commodity group. When 
these determinations have been made, 
the appropriate data will be developed 
for inclusion in each section of the 
single supply catalog when it is pub- 
lished or revised. 


[Sheridan and Huff appraisal.] The 
above answer does not answer the ques- 
tion with respect to weight and cubage. 
It is assumed that weight and cubage 
will be shown for each item in the sub- 
sistence catalog by means of supple- 
mentary publications. 

If the approach is followed of find- 
ing out what data is needed in supply 
operations for each commodity group 
before publication of the subsequent 
sections of the single supply catalogs, a 
much better result should be obtained. 
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Question 8. Why is the measurement unit so frequently “pound” when the 
description and stock number apparently represent a typical unit such as a No. 2 
or 10 can? In these cases, what does the stock number represent, a No, 10 can 


or a pound? 


[Fowler answer.] The stock number 
represents an individual item such as 
a particular size can of a specific prod- 
uct. In terms of feeding men, the unit 
of measure represents a standard meas- 
urement unit to permit reporting status 
of a commodity in stock regardless of 
the container in which it is packed. 


[Sheridan and Huff appraisal.] This 
is not considered a full answer. In this 
connection, the Army in submitting its 
plan for utilization and conversion un- 
der date of December 5, 1952, states: 
“Specific attention is invited to the fea- 
ture of the plan that requires the use of 
units of measure other than those pub- 
lished in the Federal Supply Catalog, 
Group 89 Subsistence, for operational 
purposes. The unit of measure for in- 
stallations within the QM Depot System 
will be controlled by the EAM master 
catalog card file. The unit of measure 
for reporting consolidated inventory or 
statistics on QM subsistence items to 
higher authority and the Department 
of Defense will be the unit of measure 
set forth in the first edition of the Fed- 
eral Supply Catalog for Subsistence. It 
is assumed, however, that subsequent 
editions of the Federal Supply Catalog 
for Subsistence will include units of 
measure which can be used by QM at 
operational level.” No answer to the 
assumption contained in the last sen- 
tence above was supplied to the Army 
by the DSMA in its memorandum to the 
Army of January 16, 1953, approving 
the Army plan. 


Question 9. No cross references are provided between existing stock numbers in 
the Army and Navy. How will these be published? 


[Fowler answer.] Cross references to 
various departmental stock numbers 
will be published by the respective de- 
partments for internal conversion pur- 
poses. 


[Sheridan and Huff appraisal.] It is 
believed that the Subsistence Catalog 
would be far more useful if cross ref- 
erences to previous military service 
numbers were included opposite the new 
Federal stock number. Similarly, a 
listing of items deleted, numbers voided 
or superseded should have been in- 
cluded. 


Question 10. How many of these catalogs were printed? How does this figure 
compare with the total of existing catalogs on the same item? 


[Fowler answer.] For the pilot print- 
ing, 650 copies were made. For the re- 
publication, 15,835 copies were printed. 
This figure does not include the full re- 
quirements for the Army and Air Force 
and therefore additional copies must be 
printed. The existing departmental 
subsistence catalogs in each department 
are approximately as follows: Army, 
12,000 ; Navy, 18,100; Air Force, 14,000; 
a total of 39,100. 


[Sheridan and Huff appraisal.] No 
comment, 
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Question 11. How many specifications were eliminated or merged during pro- 


duction of the subsistence catalog? 


[Fowler answer.] Twenty-one mili- 
tary specifications were recommended 
for cancellation. In addition, 37 depart- 
mental specifications were eliminated as 
being obsolete. There were 393 speci- 
fications referenced prior to refinement ; 
105 of these were eliminated during the 
refinement stage. However, 47 new 
specification references were added 
leaving 335 specifications referenced in 
the subsistence catalog. 


[Sheridan and Huff appraisal.] No 
comment. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND STANDARDS 


Note.—The Defense Management Staff is unable to give a fair appraisal to the 
answers given to the questions on Specifications and Standards, listed below, with- 


out the benefit of further study. 


Question 1, Has a single series of military standards been established to date? 


[Fowler answer.] Policies and proced- 
ures have been implemented which re- 
quire a review of existing standards and 
their conversion to the military stand- 
ards series where items covered are of 
broad application. Standards, pecu- 
liar to a technical service, bureau, or 
command, will be kept on file for con- 
version to the military standards series 
when broader use for such standards 
develop. 


Question 2 (a). Has a single series of military specifications been developed? 


[Fowler answer.] Yes. A single series 
of military specifications has been in 
effect since 1949. Manuals of Policy 
and Procedures for Military Specifica- 
tions, since issued, have been based on 
this single series. The requirement for 
a single series is also contained in para- 
graph 1-305, Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation, dated March 1, 1952. 


Question 2 (b). What is an interim type of specification? Is this different from 


“uncoordinated specification”? 


[Fowler answer.] There are two types 
of military specifications: “completely 
coordinated” and “limited coordinated.” 
The limited coordinated type specifica- 
tion was previously known as “unco- 
ordinated,’ and later as “interim.” A 
limited coordinated specification is one 
wherein the use is initially limited and 
is coordinated only with activities 
specifically interested. A completely 
coordinated specification is one of broad 
application that has been processed 
through all services, bureau, and com- 
mands. 
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Question 3. What is the time limitation with respect to the life of unco- 
ordinated military specifications and standards? 


[Fowler answer.] There is no time 
limitation placed on the life of a “limited 
coordination” specification or standard. 
These documents are immediately re- 
viewed upon publication and remain in 
the limited coordinated state until the 
Office of Standardization, or a delegated 
agent, determines that full coordination 
is necessary. When such is the case, 
the project is initiated for complete co- 
ordination and time limits set. 


Question 4. At the present rate of progress, will the conversion of specifica- 
tions to either a Federal or military series be completed by July 1955, as directed 
by General Marshall in his directive of April 25, 1951? 


[Fowler answer.] According to pres- 
ent plans, the provisions of the Marshall 
directive of April 25, 1951, will be met. 

Question 5. Have sound procedures been developed to accomplish effectively 
the development of a single series of specifications and standards? 


[Fowler answer.] Yes. Detailed an- 
swers to this question are contained in 
answer to Questions 1 and 2 (a) under 
“Specifications and standards,” above. 


Question 6. What progress has been made in the elimination or conversion of 
the 12,000 uncoordinated departmental service and bureau specifications? (In 
his March 25 report, Admiral Fowler stated that added emphasis would be 
given to this problem.) 

[Fowler answer.] Of the approximate- 

ly 12,000 uncoordinated specifications, 
4,400 were military “interim” specifica- 
tions. These 4,400 are now either com- 
pletely coordinated specifications or 
limited coordinated specifications. The 
remainder of 7,900 were old depart- 
mental specifications. This latter group 
has since been reduced by 1,800, either 
by outright cancellation or by conver- 
sion. Present plans call for completion 
of this project to meet the July 1955 
deadline. 

Question 7. When a military standard is promulgated, is it mandatory upon 
the purchasing agency to adhere to such standard when writing specifications 
for an item to be purchased? If so, what means are used to insure that such 
standards are followed? 


[Fowler answer.] Yes, use of the mili- 
tary standards is mandatory. Inter- 
departmental methods to insure com- 
pliance are being developed to augment 
existing departmental control, 


Question 8. It has been noted that both the Quartermaster of the Army and 
the Marine Corps are developing a bulletproof vest. Will one of these designs 
be selected as the standard for both services? 


[Fowler answer.] Bulletproof vests 
are still in the stage of research and de- 
velopment and comparative service 
tests, and decision on standardization 
will be governed by the results thereof. 
The ultimate objective will be a single 
standard vest. 


APPENDIX A 
DEFENSE CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION ACT 


The text of the Defense Cataloging and Standardization Act, Public 
Law 436, Eighty-second Congress, referred to in the preceding letter 
and the following report, is quoted below as a matter of convenience. 


[Pustic Law 436—82p 
(CHAPTER 539—2p Session] 
H. R. 7405 


AN ACT To provide for an economical, efficient, and effective supply management organization within 
the Department of Defense through the establishment of a single supply cataloging system, the standard- 
ization of supplies and the more efficient use of supply testing, inspection, packaging, and acceptance facil- 
ities and services. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘‘Defense Cata- 
loging and Standardization Act.’’ 

Sec, 2. There is hereby established within the Department of Defense, the 
Defense Supply Management Agency, hereinafter referred to as the “Agency.” 
This Agency shall develop a single catalog system and related supply standardiza- 
tion program, 

Sec. 3. There shall be a Director of the Agency and a Deputy Director, who 
shall act as Director in the absence or disability of the Director, and who shall 
perform such other duties as are prescribed by the Director. The Director shall 
be appointed for a four-year term by the President, by and with the consent of 
the Senate. The Deputy Director shall be appointed by the Secretary of Defense. 
Both the Director and the Deputy Director shall be appointed from civilian life 
without regard to the civil-service laws, with due regard being given to the back- 
ground and qualifications of each appointee to these positions on the basis of his 
experience in the conduct of major supply operations, cataloging, standardization, 
engineering, and civilian industrial practices. The Director shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $14,800 a year and the Deputy Director shall receive comy en- 
sation at the rate of $13,000 a vear: Provided, That the present Director of the 
Munitions Board Supply Management Agencies shall be eligible for appointment 
under this section. 

Sec. 4. (a) In cataloging, the Agency shall name, describe, classify, and number 
each item repetitively used, purchased, stocked, or distributed, by the Department 
of Defense or any of the departments thereof, by such methods and in such 
manner that only one distinctive combination of letters or numerals or both will 
identify the same item either within a bureau or service, between bureaus or 
services, or between the departments. The single item identification shall be 
used for all functions of supply from original purchase to final field or area disposal. 
There shall be 2 single catalog, which may consist of a number of volumes, sections, 
or supplements, in which all items of supply shall be included and in which there 
shall appear information on each item needed for supply operations such as 
descriptive and performance data, size, weight, cubage, packaging or packing 
data, a stardard quantitative measurement unit, and such other related data 
as is determined by the Director of the Agency to be necessary or desirable. 

(b) In supply standardization, it shall be the duty of the Agency to achieve the 
highest practicable degree possible in the standardization of items used throughout 
the Department of Defense, through the development and use of single specifica- 
tions, in the elimination of overlapping and duplicating item specifications, and 
in the reduction of the number of sizes, kinds, or types of generally similar items. 
The greatest practicable degree of standardization of methods of packing, packag- 
ing, and preservation of such items shall be achieved, together with the most 
efficient use of services and facilities concerned with the inspection, testing, and 
acceptance of such items. 
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Sec. 5. The Director shall under the direction of the Secretary of Defense— 

(a) establish, develop, and maintain the single supply catalog and stand- 
ardization program herein established; 

(b) provide for, direct, and coordinate the progressive utilization of the 
single supply catalog provided for herein in all supply functions within the 
Department of Defense, its departments, bureaus, and services from require- 
ments determination through ultimate disposal; 

(c) provide for, direct, review, and approve all item names, item descrip- 
tions, and description patterns, the screening, consolidation, classification, 
and numbering of item descriptions and the publication and distribution of 
the single supply catalog; 

(d) establish and maintain liaison with industry advisory groups to coor- 
dinate the development of the single supply catalog and standardization 
program herein established with the best practices of industry in order to 
obtain to the greatest extent practicable the cooperation and participation of 
industry in the program; 

(e) review, amend, revise, promulgate, and establish within the Department 
of Defense military specifications, standards, and qualified product lists and ® 
resolve differences between military departments, bureaus, and services with 
respect to the same; 

(f) assign among the military departments, bureaus, and services within 
the Department of Defense when practical and consistent with their capacity 
and supply interest, the responsibility for portions of the cataloging and 
standardization programs herein established, and establish time schedules for 
the completion of such assignments; and 

(g) make final decisions in all matters concerned with the cataloging and 
standardization authority established in this Act, subject to review and 
modification by the Secretary of Defense. 

Sec. 6. When portions of the single supply catalog provided for herein are 
complete and ready for use they shall be distributed by the Agency and all existing 
catalogs shall be replaced according to schedules established by the Director. 
Thereafter all departments, bureaus, and services within the Department of 
Defense shall use such single supply catalog and no other. All property reports 
and records shall use the nomenclature, item numbers, and descriptive data as 
published in the single supply catalog. 
Sec. 7. Following the publication and promulgation of the single supply 
catalog or portions thereof as provided herein only those items of supply listed 
therein shall thereafter be procured for repetitive use in the departments, bureaus, 
and services of the Department of Defense: Provided, however, That items so 
cataloged may be changed from time to time to include new items and to delete 
obsolete items: Provided further, That nothing in this section shall he construed to 
prohibit the military departments in the Department of Defense from acquiring 
new items required to carry out their missions: And provided further, That such 
new items when and if acquired shall be immediately submitted to the Director of 
the Agency for inclusion in the cataloging and standardization program established 
in this Act. 
Sec. 8. The reports required by sections 9 and 10 of this Act may at the discre- 
tion of the Director be combined into one report. 
Sec. 9. The Director of the Agency shall transmit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Representatives on January 31 and July 31 of 
each year, progress reports on cataloging from each of the military departments : 
within the Department of Defense for the previous six months between July 1 and 
December 31 and January 1 and June 30, respectively. These reports shall con- 
tain— 

(a) the number of single supply catalog sections or portions published and 
the titles; 

(b) the number of item identification numbers developed under the single 
catalog system which have replaced, for all supply purposes, former item 
identifications, stock or catalog numbers; 

(c) the reduction in the number of separate item identifications achieved; 
and 

(d) such other information as the Director considers will best inform the 
Congress of the status and progress of the cataloging program herein 
established. 

Sec. 10. The Director of the Agency shall transmit to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of Representatives on January 31 and 
July 31 of each year, progress reports on standardization within the military 
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departments in the Department of Defense for the previous six months between 
July 1 and December 31 and January 1 and June 30 respectively. The report 
shall contain— 

(a) the number of separate specifications which have been consolidated 
into single specifications for the use of all of the military departments, 
bureaus, and services; 

(b) the reduction achieved in the number of sizes, kinds, or types of 
generally similar items; 

(c) duplications eliminated in services, space, and facilities; and 

(d) such other information as the Director considers will best inform the 
Congress of the progress of the standardization program herein established. 

Sec. 11. The Administrator of General Services and the Secretary of Defense 
shall coordinate the cataloging and standardization activities of the General 
Services Administration and the Department of Defense so as to avoid unnecessary 
duplication. 

Sec, 12. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums of money 
as may be necessary to accomplish the purposes of this Act. 

Approved July 1, 1952. 


APPENDIX B 
LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Derenst Suppty MANAGEMENT AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1953. 
Hon. Dewry Snort, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
Ilouse of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Suorr: In accordance with the requirements of Public 
Law 436, there is transmitted herewith the first report of the Defense 
Supply Management Agency. This report covers the period from 
July 1, 1952, through December 31, 1952. 

In accordance with section 8 of Public Law 436, reports on the 

cataloging and standardization programs have been combined into a 
single report. 

I have also transmitted copies of the report to the Secretary of 
Defense and the Chairman of the Munitions Board. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Fowter, 
Director, Defense Supply Management Agency. 


REPORT OF DEFENSE SUPPLY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 
UNDER PUBLIC LAW 436 FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1952, 
THROUGH DECEMBER 31, 1952 


In accordance with the requirements of sections 9 and 10, Public 
Law 436, there is submitted herewith the first report on the status of 
the Department of Defense cataloging and standardization program. 
This report covers the period from July 1, 1952, to December 31, 1952, 
and is intended to illustrate the new energetic departure which was 
made on this program with the creation of the Defense Supply Man- 
agement Agency by Public Law 436. 

I have endeavored to prepare this report on a frank and realistic 
basis, and have used statistics sparingly since such data is not at the 
present time a sole measure of progress in this work. It is hoped that 
this report will enable you quickly to grasp the problems of this 
program and evaluate our progress in solving them. 

Passage of Public Law 436 had several major effects on the cata- 
loging and standardization program. First of all, it removed any 
doubt that the Congress intended that the catalog data developed 
over the last several years should be put into use as quickly as possible. 
At the same time, it caused a shift in emphasis from measuring 
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progress in terms of the number of identifications of a great mass of 
unrelated items to the completion and publication of catalog data 
with respect to groups of related commodities in a form suitable for 
use in the several supply operations of the military departments. 
Likewise, it gave further impetus to integrating the cataloging and 
standardization program of the Department of Defense. 

The matter of the organizational placement of the Defense Supply 
Management Agency within the Office of the Secretary of Defense was 
was my first concern upon appointment. Cataloging and standard- 
ization are, of course, services to the other functions of supply such 
as procurement, distribution, warehousing, storage, transportation, 
maintenance, ete. It follows, therefore, that programs for cataloging 
and standardization should be developed with full understanding of 
the supply operations they are designed to serve. Responsibility for 
policies and programs with respect to these various supply operations 
within the Office of the Secretary of Defense lies primarily under the 
jurisdiction of the Chairman of the Munitions Board. It appeared, 
therefore, that there would be an advantage to identifying the Defense 
Supply Management Agency with the Chairman of the Munitions 
Board in his capacity as the principal adviser to the Secretary in 
supply management and related industrial matters. 

Therefore, the terms of reference, under which I operate, provide 
that I shall report to the Secretary of Defense through the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board in his above-mentioned capacity. The right 
of direct access to the Secretary, of course, is reserved at my discretion. 

This relationship assures the prompt provision of informed advice 
on all problems of supply operations and enables the Chairman of the 
Munitions Board to create a climate in supply operations of the mili- 
tary departments which is favorable to speedy and effective progress 
in cataloging and standardization. This arrangement has worked 
well. 

Public Law 436 recognized the need for integrating the cataloging 
and standardization efforts within the Department of Defense. The 
mutually supplementary nature of these two programs has been recog- 
nized in the development of joint procedures for the simplification of 
items of supply through the reduction of the number of sizes and 
kinds of items to be published in sections of the Single Supply Cata- 
log. Catalog data provides a very productive source of information 
necessary for the planning of standardization projects. 

Public Law 436 likewise underlines the importance of delegating 
responsibility for the performance of cataloging and standardization 
operations. Decentralization of responsibility to the military depart- 
ments has been adopted as a basic operating policy. A policy has 
been developed which provides for the assignment of responsibility 
for cataloging and standardization to the same element of a military 
department. This policy also provides for the assignment of responsi- 
bility, to the extent feasible, to the same department which has been 
assigned responsibility for single service procurement and distribution 
by the Chairman of the Munitions Board. 


CATALOGING 


The main effort of our cataloging program at the present time is 
the examination of accumulated catalog data with respect to specific 
groups of commodities prior to the publication of these data as sec- 
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tions of the Single Supply Catalog. This examination has two prin- 
cipal phases—one, the cataloging phase, which includes checking the 
adequacy and accuracy of the data which has been developed and 
providing identification data for items not yet cataloged; and, two, 
the simplification phase, which includes examining the functional 
necessity for all items listed in order to reduce the number of varia- 
tions in these items of supply. 

The examination program was scheduled for completion by June 30, 
1953. I recognized at the outset that this was an extremely ambitious 
schedule, but believed that the greatest accomplishments would be 
attained under the pressures generated by such a schedule. At this 
midpoint in the fiscal year, the reports from our field activities and 
on-the-spot inspection by our Defense Supply Management Agency 
task groups have provided evidence indicating that an appreciable 
portion of this effort will necessarily be carried over into fiscal year 
1954. 

The work of compiling the data and publishing sections of the single 
supply catalog follows immediately after either the first or cataloging 
phase of the examination or after the second or simplification phase of 
the examination. We know that there are many areas where com- 
pletion of simplification and standardization may be accomplished 
only after long and detailed study. Such a situation exists, ‘for ex- 
ample, with respect to antifriction bearings. The engineering prob- 
lems inherent in standardizing this area are so complex that this study 
has been scheduled for initiation subsequent to the publication of this 
section of the single supply catalog. 

Emphasis is being placed on the commodity areas of generally used 
common items, first, with more complex items of supply to follow. 
In order that the best results may be obtained, pressure is being main- 
tained to obtain quality of results concurrently with quantity produc- 
tion so that the product will be usable for conversion of supply 
records. The first area completed under this plan was the subsistence 
area. Other commodity areas in various stages of completion are 
antifriction bearings, clothing and individual equipment, and medical 
and dental items. 

The Subsistence Catalog published on November 25, 1952, is the 
first section of the single supply catalog to be issued. This catalog 
contains 1,119 items as compared to about 2,000 before the catalog 
data was examined as outlined above. About 17 percent of the 2,000 
items were eliminated as duplicates or obsolete by the first phase of 
the examination. The balance of the reduction was made in the 
second phase of the examination, through the elimination of items 
which could be dropped without replacement or for which other items 
were equally satisfactory. The savings resulting from this reduction 
in the number of items to be handled by the supply systems of the 
military departments will manifest itself in the more economical 
performance of all supply functions with respect to these commodities. 

The Subsistence Catalog, published in November, contains those 
subsistence items which are authorized for procurement. In an area 
as uncomplicated as subsistence, where inventories are consumed 
within a relatively short period of time, it was not believed essential 
to include the identification of items which, while not authorized for 
procurement, are presently in the supply systems of the military 
departments and will be stored and issued until consumed. 
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Many active items of supply may no longer be on a current pro- 
curement basis. However, their listing in the catalog is necessary 
either for purpose of issue for use or ease in liquidation of inventory. 
In this way, the catalog is truly a master identification catalog, the 
scope of which serves all phases of supply operations, including pro- 
curement. Therefore, catalogs for other areas will contain identifica- 
tion data for such items in order that they may be utilized in connec- 
tion with supply functions other than procurement, such as storage, 
distribution, maintenance, etc. In subsequent sections of the single 
supply catalog, items which are not authorized for procurement will 
be appropriately marked so as to prevent additional procurement and 
to encourage utilization or other disposition. 

The Subsistence Catalog contains some of the supply data suggested 
by the Congress as useful in supply functions, such as unit of measure, 
size, quality, and grade. Since other data were not contained in the 
original identifications developed for these items, it was not consid- 
ered economical to delay the publication of the Subsistence Catalog 
pending the development of these data.” While on the subject of the 
subsistence section of the catalog, we would like to point out that we 
are mindful of the fact that this “‘first product’ has room for improve- 
ment. We expect to show improvement in each succeeding product 
as the program and our experience grow. However, it will be our 
definite and continuing policy to strive for improvement at all times, 
regardless of the stage of the program or our experience. 

Studies have been initiated, however, to determine, with respect 
to each commodity area, what supply data, including those suggested 
by the Congress, will be useful for each commodity group. When 
these determinations have been made, the appropriate data will be 
developed for inclusion in each section of the Single Supply Catalog 
when it is published or revised. 

While the single supply catalog system will replace departmental 
catalog systems, there is a continuing need for such publications as 
allowance lists, maintenance manuals, tables of organization and 
equipment, etc. These documents are essential for the satisfactory 
performance of the individual supply missions of the military depart- 
ments as they contain operating instructions and policies needed by 
personnel engaged in these supply functions. 

We have prescribed that the identification data contained in all 
operating supply publications shall be taken from the data appearing 
in the Single Supply Catalog. This policy will insure the full and 
exclusive use of the Federal Catalog data in all supply operations of 
the military departments. 

In connection with the issuance of the Subsistence Catalog, the 
military departments were requested to prepare plans for the conver- 
sion of their supply operations and records to the use of the data con- 
tained in the catalog. These plans were submitted on December 15, 
1952, and were approved on December 31, 1952. The approved plans 
provide for full conversion to the use of the single supply catalog in all 
supply operations and records by July 1, 1953, through the replacement 
of all other catalog data used heretofore. This conversion will be 
accomplished with a minimum dislocation to supply operations. 

While our main effort has been devoted to preparing various com- 
modity areas for publication as sections of the single supply catalog, 
many other tasks have been completed. The Federal classification 
32029—53——11 
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system was completed in December with the establishment of 74 
basic groups of commodities with about 500 subgroups or classes. 
This system was developed jointly with the British Ministry of Defense 
fer use by the two Governments. Canada also has indicated interest 
in this classification system. 

The classification system permits the orderly grouping of related 
items in a manner which is most useful in supply management func- 
tions. The adoption by the British and Canadians will facilitate 
mutual aid and military planning among the three nations. 

Increased attention has been given to the cross-reference project in 
recent months. The important purpose of this project is to cross- 
reference manufacturers’ parts or drawing numbers in such manner 
that the interchangeability of parts provided by different manufac- 
turers is exposed. It is known that many parts are carried in the 
military supply systems under separate stock numbers because they 
were supplied by different manufacturers, even though these parts are, 
in fact, identical. 

This interchangeability data is being made available to the military 
departments as quickly as it is developed. Utilization of this pre- 
viously unknown data will result in tremendous savings, especially in 
the procurement and the costly storage and handling of spare parts. 

The cross-reference project, in addition, is used to identify items 
which are not readily identified by the normal method of identification. 
Many thousands of items have been identified in this manner. The 
continual introduction of thousands of supposedly new items of manu- 
facturers’ parts require constant screening against a vast quantity of 
existing items to prevent duplication in assignment of new stock 
numbers. The cross-reference project provides a mechanical means 
of performing this necessary function with incalculable savings in time 
and labor cost over any manual method. 

There will be many collateral uses to which the cross-reference 
project may be devoted. For example, in connection with industrial 
mobilization planning, data provided by this project can be made 
quickly available to identify sources of supply to replace sources 
which might be unavailable due to enemy action. Under normal con- 
ditions, the same data can be used to increase competition and reduce 
procurement costs. 

This vear the Defense Supply Management Agency participated in 
the detailed review of the departmental budget estimates for catalog- 
ing. These estimates were prepared on the basis of guidance which we 
had provided. The review was based on the policy of integrating as 
quickly as possible the internal cataloging activities of the military 
departments with activities supporting the Single Supply Catalog. 

Teams have been established in recent weeks to make surveys of 
cataloging activities in the field for the purpose of assuring that funds 
appropriated for cataloging are properly expended, and to analyze 
the fiscal requirements to carry on operations essential to the single 
supply catalog. In addition, these teams have been charged with the 
responsibility of identifying and analyzing operating problems of field 
activities and assisting field activities in their solution. 

These teams have produced excellent results to date. I am confi- 
dent that the observations of these teams will enable us to improve 
the procedures for our cataloging program and will help to raise the 
standard of performance of activities participating in this program. 
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In addition to assigning responsibility to a technical service, bureau, 
or command for preparing catalog data for publication, consideration 
is being given to the similar assignment of responsibility for the main- 
tenance of sections of the single catalog. This policy of assigning 
responsibility for preparing catalog data to a technical service, bureau, 
or command has eliminated the need for central departmental cata- 
loging offices, and these offices are being deactivated. 

While Public Law 436 was enacted for the purpose of establishing 
a military single supply catalog, the system being developed may be 
used for the entire Federal Establishment. We believe that the intent 
of the Congress is that ultimately there shall be a single catalog con- 
taining both military and civilian items. Since General Services 
Administration has no funds to support participation in the cataloging 
program by civilian agencies, the Defense Supply Management 
Agency has invited five civilian agencies most closely related to defense 
to continue direct participation in this program. Within the limits of 
funds available to us, the Department of Defense is performing the 
central processing of such data as they may develop. 


STANDARDIZATION 


Since July 1, 1952, we have taken a fresh look at the adequacy of our 
standardization program to achieve the objectives of Public Law 436. 
This examination has resulted in reshaping of our program to permit 
concentration of our resources in those areas which give promise of the 
maximum increase in effectiveness and the greatest savings in dollars, 

Thus, it is believed that standardization operations in the first 
6 months under Public Law 436 have been most significant from the 
standpoint of the development of a rational approach to standardiza- 
tion. The fundamental objectives of the standardization program are 
twofold: one, to increase the combat effectiveness of the military 
forces; and, two, to conserve money, manpower, time, production 
facilities, and natural resources. These objectives will be achieved 
by placing emphasis on— 

(1) Reducing the number of sizes, kinds, and types of items in and 
entering the military supply systems; 

(2) Increasing the interchangeability of component parts of equip- 
ment; 

(3) Developing uniform packaging and preservation practices for 
the same or similar items; 

(4) Prescribing uniform inspection practices among the military de- 
partments; and. 

(5) Eliminating duplicate inspection facilities and services. 

As the foregoing are accomplished, the result will be reflected in the 
development of uniform military policies and practices and single 
Federal or military standards and specifications. 

It has been determined that the most fertile field for standardization 
effort at the present time is in the area of simplification, wherein the 
number of sizes, kinds, and types of items currently in the military 
supply systems can be and are being reduced. An excellent tool to 
facilitate this effort is the catalog data for each commodity area being 
prepared for publication. These data provide a complete picture of 
the varieties of items in each selected commodity area of related items 
that are currently in supply channels. Therefore, the Agency has 
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developed a program of simplification which ties in directly with the 
cataloging publication program, 

The first step in the process of simplification is to find out what is 
now in the military supply systems. This task has been accomplished 
in the cataloging phase of the examination of catalog data by the 
positive identification of each separate item now used. The second 
step is to establish task groups made up of technical and supply 
people from the military departments for each commodity area. 

These task groups are chaired by members of the Defense Supply 
Management Agency staff and are charged with the elimination of all 
items in the area that are not absolutely necessary. Each item is 
critically analyzed and compared with other items in the same area. 
Unless it can be demonstrated that an item is essential to the mission 
of a department, and that there is a justifiable functional difference in 
the item from other similar items, the item is designated as ‘not 
authorized for future repetitive procurement.” Tbe final listing of 
the items for the area constitutes the data shown in the catalog. 
This catalog will differentiate between those items authorized for 
future procurement and those which are to be issued until exhausted 
from the supply system. 

It should be understood that the simplification process is a short- 
term approach and does not enter into considerations of basic engi- 
neering differences or of complicated equipment. Its utility is best 
realized on uncomplicated end items, particularly those of common use. 
Items of a complicated nature or involving engineering considerations 
are earmarked and designated for future intensive analysis under a 
planned Jonger-range program. 

In addition to the determination of whether items shall be author- 
ized for future procurement, determinations are also made of the items 
which should be consolidated in stock as being essentially the same 
item. 

The bulk of the existing overlapping and duplicating item specifi- 
cations will be elimirated as a direct result of simplification. When 
it is determined that an item will not be authorized for future procure- 
ment, immediate action is taken to cancel the specification covering 
that item. 

The fundamental approach to the problem of material and equip- 
ment standardization requires an additional step beyond the direct 
reduction in the number of existing things in the system. This step 
requires an evaluation, on an engineering basis, of the function of, and 
the basic necessity for, specific materials, designs, and concepts. As 
a result of the engmeering analysis, similarity in component parts may 
be recognized; items that should be physically interchangeable are 
identified, and similarity in the basic practices, material, and equip- 
ment required in the missions of the military departments is noted 
and unified. 

On the premise that significant standardization which results in 
reducing the varieties of items required begins in the design or selection 
stage, engineering standardization is more far reaching and longer lived 
than simplification. Examples of the results of the more fundamental 
standardization effort are: . 

(1) Basic items which are the “building blocks” of design are 
reduced to a minimum set of requirements. 
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As an instance, the number of standard fasteners—bolts, nuts, 
rivets, washers, keys, dowels, and the like—-must be intercompared 
and a uniform set, applicable to all using activities, prescribed. The 
prescribed standards would be based on the concept of a limited 
number of varieties essential to design as standard parts. 

(2) Fundamental practices limited to design or fabrication must be 
reconciled and brought into a single set of concepts for universal 
application. 

As a result of this effort, design and drafting requirements are 
reduced to a simplified set of working rules applicable to all elements 
of the military departments. Production, testing, preservation, and 
related techniques are to be evaluated and combined to form a body 
of methods which are a uniform expression of requirements. Duplica- 
tion and contradiction among the various using elements will be 
eliminated, and simplicity and economy stressed. 

Specifications are procurement documents which show the degree 
to which standardization has been achieved. However, they are:not 
the means through which standardization is accomplis hed. First, 
simplification and standardization are achieved; then the specifica- 
tions are written, based on the adoptéd standards. 

As stated before, overlapping and duplicating item specifications 
will be eliminated primarily as the direct result of the simplification 
process. It is planned that all duplicating and overlapping specifica- 
tions will have been eliminated when all sections of the Federal Supply 
Catalog have been published. This elimination will occur progressively 
with the schedule for the catalog publication and simplification pro- 
grams. 

The prime problem, therefore, evolves into one of establishing a 
system for preventing the recurrence of overlapping and duplicating 
item specifications. A system has been established which provides for 
the immediate review by the Agency’s staff of all specifications 
developed by the military departments to meet their procurement 
requirements. When the review indicates that the principles of 
standardization are being compromised, a project will immediately 
be established to bring the new specification and the new item into 
consonance with the existing standards. The manual of procedures, 
setting up this technique, has just been issued. 

The core of military standardization is based on the fundamental 
concept that industry capacity will be required to produce the items 
proposed for adoption and that requirements must be realistic. 

From this concept it follows that an integral part of all standardi- 
zation development is the coordination of requirements with industry 
to insure that they are feasible. For this purpose, a number of in- 
dustry and professional associations of national scope are contacted 
to secure a wide cross section of expert opinion from industry on 
military proposals. These include, among others, the American 
Standards Association, the Aircraft Industries Association, the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, the American Welding Society, and 
many more. These associations are afforded the opportunity to give 
the Agency their constructive criticism of proposals in the various 
fields of standardization. In addition, specific proposals in a given 
field are submitted to the interested industrial concerns to ascertain 
the ability of the industry to conform to new standards of performance. 
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Programs of considerable significance, such as standardization of 
internal-combustion engines, refrigeration and air conditioning, cranes 
and shovels, and packaging, are handled through collaboration by 
formally established industry advisory committees. These commit- 
tees are established in accordance with the appropriate legal require- 
ments and help develop these programs with the assistance of the best 
industry talent available. Informal advice is sought to improve 
operations in such field§ as electroniés and subsistence through the 
voluntary cooperation of the affected segments of industry. 

A study of internal-combustion engines in the 3-inch to 4-inch-bore 
range has reduced the number of bore sizes purchased by the military 
departments from 19 to 5. Fast-wearing parts, such as valves, pis- 
tons, and bearings, needed for replacement in these engines, have been 
reduced through this study from 1,187 commercial parts to 59 stand- 
ard parts. Work is now being concentrated in the 4-inch to 6-inch- 
bore sizes, and it is expected that this program will reduce fast- 
wearing parts by 50 percent in these bore sizes. A similar standardi- 
zation study is being started on the 2-inch to 3-inch-bore range, and 
in the field of Diesel engines. 

An analysis of pistons, which is one of the above 59 parts, shows 
that when the program is fully implemented a reduction in inventory 
in the supply system for this part of 43.5 percent will be achieved. 
This reduction in inventory is expected although the total annual 
issues is expected to be equal to prior years. This reduction of 43.5 
percent represents the same percentage in saving of cubic content of 
warehouse space and in the reduction of dollar inventory for this part. 

The estimated benefits from the standardization of pistons will 
be less than that of many of the remaining 59 standard parts. Pistons 
are replaced only during a major overhaul, whereas most of the other 
parts are replaced without awaiting a major overhaul. It is therefore 
estimated that at least similar saving in cubie content and similar 
reductions in dollar inventory may be expected for the remaining 59 
standard parts. 

No attempt bas been made to estimate any additional savings 
resulting from the reduction in overhead of dropping 1,127 items from 
the supply system, or from a reduction in price resulting from the 
consolidation of items since such information is not available, at 
least at this time. However, it is estimated conservatively 40 percent 
in cubie content and in dollar inventory for the original 1,187 critical 
parts will be saved as a result of reducing them to 59 standard parts. 

In connection with a study of cranes and shovels, design criteria 
for a military standard crane boom for a 10-ton crawler and 20-ton 
truck crane has been formally approved. This embraces a common 
point section and a common center section. Work is progressing on 
a standard foot section which will make possible a complete universal 
boom. 

In electronic and electrical equipment, 18 standard filament and 
power transformers were approved. ° These standards replace 500 
different types and sizes which are currently being used by the military 
departments. 

A proposed military standard on abrasive wheels, using shapes only 
in accordance with industry standards, has been prepered. This 
represents the first and only attempt by the military to cover this 
complex field with a standard. 
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Studies in the field of hand tools have indicated a reduction in 
items of supply in the following proportions: 


From To 

Feeler gages: 

Size 15 5 

Styles 22 8 
Squares. __- 38 15 
Carbide tips and tool: | 

Size 3, 620 1, 428 

Type 361 302 


One of the Agency’s most important efforts is in the field of basic 
engineering standards. Uniformity in this field is the bedrock on 
which military standardization must rest for effectiveness and great- 
est savings. 

Agreement has been reached on a large segment of standard drafting- 
room procedures. ‘These cover such areas as general drawing practice, 
format for production drawings, surface roughness, dimensioning 
and tolerances, ete. All of these standards undergo critical industrial 
scrutiny before being adopted as military standards. 

A manual containing policies and procedures for the establishment 
of Qualified Products Lists has been revised. This manual provides 
a uniform procedure for the preprocurement qualification of products 
purchased by the military departments. 

The Agency is expediting the standardization of shoe lasts as basic 
to standardization of footwear. In September, it was agreed that the 
Fort Knox last with some modifications would provide the basis of 
a common last for all services. Sample shoes made over the modified 
last have been checked for fit at the Quartermaster Board, Fort Lee. 
These tests were observed by the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
personnel and will provide data for what is hoped to be the final modi- 
fication of the last prior to large-scale joint-service tests. The out- 
come of the large-scale tests are to serve as a basis for the adoption 
of a single last for all services. Adjustments in dimensions of this 
basic last will accommodate the necessary sock gear for varied shoes 
so that a common basis will be provided for standardization of sumilar 
items of footwear in all services. 

The Agency has obtained the adoption of one quality of wool blanket 
for use by all services for general use by both officers and enlisted 
men. This was made possible by the displacement of the expensive 
white Navy blankets for future procurements by gray blankets of 
standard wool blend. This change enables the use of a lower quality 
wool and results in an estimated savings of $10 per blanket. The 
specification is under revision to reflect this change. 

A single duffel bag has been adopted as standard for all three 
services, and will result in the saving to the Navy of about $1.15 per 
bag. In addition to the reduced cost, a reduction in the use of cotton 
duck and brass will be realized. 

In order to cope with the many complex standardization problems 
arising from guided missiles, the Agency has established a task group 
to study standardization in the complete guided-missiles weapons 
systems. This task group is responsible for the development of co- 
ordinated specifications and standards covering launching and guid- 
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ance requirements, in addition to those for the missile itself. We are 
planning to develop the detailed requirements in the areas of structural 
design, aerodynamics and ballistics, guidance and control, propulsion, 
and armament installation. 

This task group has undertaken, with the assistance of the Research 
and Development Board, the development of a coordinated specifica- 
tion covering the requirements for test equipment for guided missiles. 
This equipment will be used for inspection testing, periodic testing of 
missiles in storage, and preflight testing. 

A directive outlining the broad policies underlying our packaging 
program is being developed. The military manual for packaging 
which contains the basic instructions and procedures with respect to 
the preservation, packaging, and packing of military supplies and 
equipment has been revised and is at the printer’s at the present time. 
In addition to providing uniform procedures in the field of packaging, 
this manual is also used in the training of personnel in the packaging 
field. 

The Agency at the present time is examining with the military 
departments the possibility of procuring 18-gage, 55-gallon steel drums 
rather than the heavier 16-gage drums. The lighter drum is in com- 
mon use in industry for the shipment of petroleum and similar prod- 
ucts. Adoption of the lighter-gage steel drum would result in a 
savings of over $2 per drum. Current procurement of steel drums 
runs in excess of 1,000,000 drums. 

Examples of packaging projects which are currently in progress 
are the packaging and packing of guided missiles, the preservation, 
packaging, and packing of antifriction bearings, the uniform packaging 
and packing of clothing, the processing of motor vehicles and related 
unboxed material for shipment and storage, the development of stand- 
ard unit loads, the further improvement of container marking for 
identification, standardization of test procedures for containers and 
packaging materials, improvement and standardization of presently 
used tapes, the improvement of existing specifications for bags and 
interior packaging. 

The type of savings which result from an effective packaging pro- 
gram may be illustrated by the case of reusable containers for engine 
assemblies. A reusable container has been developed for shipment of 
engine assemblies, such as for tow motor, fork lift. These engine 
assemblies were formerly shipped from manufacturers to Government 
depots in standard wood containers, good for one trip. The engine 
to be rebuilt was then packed in a similar wood container for shipment 
to the manufacturer. These containers cost approximately $15, or 
$30 each time an engine is replaced. The new reusable container, 
which will have the life of approximately 40 trips, will cost approxi- 
mately $25 each, resulting in a prorated cost of approximately 65 
cents per trip. This results in a saving of $14.35 over the wood con- 
tainer, good for one trip. With an estimated 6,000 replacements per 
year, involving some 12,000 trips, an annual saving of some $170,000 
should be realized. 

The Agency has established an industry advisory committee in the 
field of packaging to provide advice as to commercial practice in 
connection with packaging and to keep the Agency informed as to 
problems of industry in this field. The most recent meeting with this 
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committee was held last month and was most helpful in pointing up 
those areas which require early attention. 

In the field of inspection, the Agency’s efforts have been concen- 
trated on developing uniform proc edures mel techniques for inspection 
and eliminating duplication and overlapping in inspection and testing 
services among the military departments. In early October, the 
Agency issued a directive which requires the gradual replacement of 
39 different stamps now being used, by one inspection and one accept- 
ance stamp. The final date for conversion to these stamps is July 1, 
1953. Another directive issued early in November reassigned respon- 
sibility for procurement petroleum inspection among the military 
departments on a broad geographical basis. The effective date for the 
new inspection arrangement is January 1, 1953. 

A contract has been made with the Stanford Research Institute to 
make a survey of factual data pertaining to the present inspection 
practices in the guided-missile field. This study will be completed 
by June 30, 1953. On the basis of findings of this study, the Agency 
will formulate Department of Defense inspection policies to remove 
the confusion presently surrounding the inspection of guided missiles. 

This study has uncovered 17 areas in which there is diversity of 
policy and procedure among the military departments. At time of 
this report, agreement on uniform policies and procedures in eight of 
these areas has been reached. This agreement will be reflected in 
a Department of Defense directive which will prescribe common 
action by all military departments. 

In view of the many complex problems of packaging and preserving 
guided missiles, it is likely that the Stanford Research Institute 
contract will be modified to include a study in this area also. New 
packaging and preservation problems peculiar to missiles are arising 
due to the complicated nature of the missile and its various armaments 
and the fact that continuous check-out while in storage appears to be 
necessary. 

Periodic surveys of inspection arrangements at industrial plants 
in the major industrial cities of the country are being conducted for 
the purpose of determining the extent of actual inspection overlapping 
within individual plants, and to develop plans to eliminate this over- 
lapping. These surveys have stimulated the local inspection inter- 
change agreements of which there are thousands now in effect among 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

The Agency has undertaken a review of all quality control systems 
being utilized by the Air Force, bureaus of the Navy, and technical 
services of the Army in an effort to reconcile divergent practices in 
certain phases of their respective systems. Efforts in this study are 
being directed toward securing modifications to incorporate the best 
features of current practices and reconciling Army and Navy concepts 
with the Air Force quality control (surveillance) system. It is prob- 
able that this study will result in the establishment of a modernized 
concept of quality assurance system for the military departments. 

A poultry inspection agreement was made by the Army with the 
United States Department of Agriculture beginning October 15, 
1952, which assigned 25 percent of the Army’s origin poultry inspection 
workload to the United States Department of Agric ulture for a trial 
eriod of 6 months. When the performance of the United States 
epartment of Agriculture has been demonstrated to the satisfaction 
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of the Army, the Food Inspection Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture will be utilized to the fullest extent possible. 
Studies are currently being made by the Army and the United States 
Department of Agriculture to make similar determinations regarding 
the utilization of Inspection Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in the purchase of other subsistence items. 

Inspection offers a fertile field where the development of new 
policies, procedures, and techniques will result in the elimination of 
duplication and will pay big dividends in combat effectiveness and 
savings. I] would be remiss if I did not cite a few instances which will 
bring into proper focus the progress and possibilities of this standard- 
ization area. 

The application of the ordnance classifications of defects employing 
the functional philosophy (in effect, limiting the bulk of the inspection 
to the more critical dimensions and characteristics affecting assembly, 
interchangeability and performance) has resulted in savings of per- 
sonnel in the inspection activities. Exemplary is the comparison 
between the use of 20 inspectors under the older plan on an output of 
500 units per month at one plant and the use of five inspectors under 
the new plan with an output of 1,500 per month of the same unit at 
another plant. 

In several instances, particularly where a large number of con- 
tractors were purchas.. ¢ the same part from a single source, efforts 
have resulted in reduc. m of the amount of inspection at this source 
by considering the entire output as a lot for sampling purposes and 
not considering the material to be shipped to a single manufacturer as 
constituting a lot. Tests requiring expensive testing equipment and 
highly trained personnel have been centralized in a single activity 
under similar procurement circumstances. 

The use of commercial laboratories for the performance of accept- 
ance testing has been extended to a wide variety of procured items. 
This action frequently results in reduced inspection and testing costs 
to the Government. 

The policy of automatic source inspection is being furthered by 
the Agency in all three military departments. Certain types of sup- 
plies, when purchased by a prime contractor from outside sources, 
require Government inspection at the supplier’s plant because of their 
complexity or inability to be properly inspected after receipt of the 
completed assembly at the prime plant. The experience of the Air 
Force illustrates the great savings to be achieved in this manner. 

Customarily, in order to ascertain that the item warrants Govern- 
ment source inspection, each purchase order for items of this category 
is reviewed and approved by the Air Force inspector and then for- 
warded through military channels to the Government inspector 
having cognizance of the supplier’s plant. 

The new system, designated as “automatic source inspection” has 
been devised wherein Government inspection at certain selected 
plants, because of the type of product produced, will be automatic, 
thereby eliminating the need for reviewing and approving purchase 
orders placed with these facilities and permitting forwarding of the 
order directly to the subcontractor without going through military 
channels. 

At present there are about 500 Air Force subcontractors designated 
for automatic source inspection. In addition, agreements are pres- 
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ently being firmed up with the Navy Department and several of the 
Army Technical Services, where they will perform automatic source 
inspection on Air Force suborders placed with suppliers where they 
are performing inspection for the Air Force under inspection exchange 
agreements. 

This will result in a total of about 2,000 plants where automatic 
source inspection is in effect, and will represent about 50 percent of all 
subcontractors’ plants where Government source inspection is nor- 
mally conducted. This in turn will reduce the workload associated 
with reviewing, approving, and handling through military channels 
about 50 percent. 

No statistics are vet available which would permit a reasonable 
estimate of savings in terms of dollars or man-hours; however, an 
appreciation of the magnitude of potential savings that can result can 
be obtained by noting that current records indicate that Government 
source inspection is being performed on approximately 132,000 
suborders. 

Finally, | must tell you of specification MIL-E-5010A for aceept- 
ance test for turbojet aircraft engines. This specification was revised 
in 1951 to provide for a schedule B which utilizes statistical sampling 
plans in acceptance testing of turbojet engines. During the past 6 
months, this schedule B has been satisfactorily placed in effect at a 
number of prime contractors’ plants. Under this plan, with sufficient 
experience, testing can be reduced to 1 out of 10 engines. When 
the plan is first initiated at a contractor’s plant, frequency of sampling 
is generally 1 out of 2, or 1 out of 4, engines, and gradually progresses 
to 1 in 10 engines as a particular contractor’s technique is developed. 
As a result of reduced testing, reduction in parts replacement, saving 
on test fuel, expediting production, etc., $500 to $700 per engine is 
saved. Approximately $1,000,000 will be saved on two Air Force 
contracts currently in progress by the time of their completion. 

To lend further definition to the inspection program, a meeting of 
the top inspection activities of the military departments has been set 
for late January. At this meeting, basic inspection policies of the 
military departments will be reviewed, diversity therein identified, 
and programs outlined for unification of basic inspection policies 
within the Department of Defense. 

Training programs for inspectors continue to be a matter of major 
concern for the inspection program. Arrangements are being made 
to extend the Air Force basic inspection training course at Pittsburgh 
Technical Institute which began in June 1952, to the Army and Navy. 
The first basic course will be completed in February 1953, and the 
course will be repeated as necessary to meet the demands of the 
three military departments. Intermediate and advanced training 
courses in inspection are now being developed. 

A major problem which has occupied the attention of the Agency 
is the development of a system for insuring the mandatory use of 
military standards and specifications. While it is reeognized that 
minor deviations from these specifications and standards are some- 
times inevitable in the procurement and production processes, indis- 
criminate deviations could result in a complete vitiation of our 
standardization effort. We, therefore, consider it of great importance 
to assure ourselves that specifications and standards which have been 
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coordinated with the three military departments are complied with. 
For this reason, the Agency is reviewing periodically the proposed 
procurement and contract awards information relating to military 
procurement for the purpose of ascertaining whether the applicable 
specifications and standards are being used in current procurement. 
In addition, plans are being made to utilize the resources of the 
Inspectors General of the military departments to insure compliance 
with our military specifications and standards. 


OTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


In addition to the readily recognized products of uniform catalog 
data, military standards and specifications, the Agency also produces 
several collateral documents of significance. These documents were 
originally developed to meet the various supply needs of the military 
departments but over a period of time their usefulness has been extended 
to many other fields, both governmental and nongovernmental. 

The Federal Supply Code for Manufacturers contains a five-digit 
code for conveniently designating manufacturers of supply items. 
This directory is maintained on a current basis through the issuance 
of periodic addenda. The publication is widely used in industry and 
within the government in connection with mobilization planning and 
inventory control operations by the Department of Defense and 
civilian control agencies. 

The Directory of Metalworking Machinery lists 52,000 machines 
produced by 720 machine-tool builders. Each machine is coded to 
17-digit detail. The first addendum to the 1951 Directory was com- 
pleted December 15, 1952, and contains 40 additional manufacturers 
of metalworking machinery and 1,507 new or previously unlisted 
machines. The addendum also contains a cross index (new feature) 
which lists the manufacturers of each type of equipment in contra- 
distinction to the listing of machine items under each manufacturer’s 
name. The codes are significant to the extent that they designate 
type, subtype, size or capacity, manufacturer and manufacturer’s 
model designation. This significance permits ready reporting of 
inventories of metalworking machinery contained in the military and 
civilian reserves and in other categories. 

The National Military Establishment Classification of Equipment 
for Inventory Control provides a coded description of approximately 
85,000 items of industrial and other capital equipment. Tmaeiiite 
of copy for a reprint was completed in December 1952. Approxi- 
mately 6,000 items of equipment which were coded since last publica- 
tion (August 1, 1948) have been added. Utilization of this publication 
is comparable to those of the Directory of Metalworking Machinery. 

A Cross Index of Chemically Equivalent Specifications for Ferrous 
and Nonferrous Alloys has been prepared in collaboration with the 
engineering staff of General Motors Corp. and the three military 
departments. This publication provides guidance to military engi- 
neering designers in the selection of alloys commercially available for 
incorporation in military end items. In addition, this publication will 
permit the machine operation of military requirements for defense con- 
tracts in the field of metals. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this report, I have endeavored to show the benefits which have 
stemmed from the enactment of Public Law 436. As a direct result of 
this legislation, the Defense Supply Management Agency has been 
able to lay out a specific program for the publication of accumulated 
catalog data. It has been enabled to plan for the conversion of mili- 
tary supply operations and records to the exclusive use of this catalog 
data replacing the several catalog systems in use. 

The enactment of Public Law 436 has dispelled any notion that 
catalog data developed over the last few years would not be utilized 
and has created a climate within the Department of Defense which is 
favorable to the speedy installation of the single supply catalog in all 
supply operations. 

The enactment of Public Law 436 likewise has provided an oppor- 
tunity for the Defense Supply Management Agency to reexamine the 
~_—e* +h to standardization within the De partment of Defense and 

to develop a basis upon which this effort can be most profitably pur- 

sued. I am much encouraged by the stimulus to cataloging and 
standardization which has been provided by the statutory recognition 
of the importance of these two programs and their close relation to 
each other. 

The benefits and economies which will result from the completion 
of the catalog progrann will not be readily identifiable until the publiea- 
tion of the single supply catalog and conversion to its exclusive use 
within the military depart: nents are well advanced. This stage of 
our program, of course, is just getting under way. Even our early 
efforts, however, give evidence of the great rewards inherent in this 
single supply catalog. 

The economies and improvement in the efficiency of military opera- 
tions which will result from a vigorous standardization program are 
suggested by some of the examples cited in this report. The reorienta- 
tion of this effort which was possible as a result of Publie Law 436 
should multiply the benefits which are possible of realization through 
this effort. 

In short, Public Law 436 provided the stimulus which was needed 
to make these two programs of the Department of Defense effective. 

Since the passage of Public Law 436, I have spent a considerable 
time in the field throughout the country conferring with both the 
military agencies and industry on the objectives and programs of the 
Defense Supply Management Agency as I have considered that the 
solution to many of the problems will be facilitated by information 
and suggestions obtained from governmental and industrial operating 
sources. It has been heartening to find that the field personnel are 
vividly aware of the many problems which now exist and which should 
be corrected. They are not only sympathetic to early and positive 
action but have contributed many constructive suggestions as to how 
this is to be achieved. 

The statistical data required by section 9 (a), (b), and (c) are 
contained in appendix I. Appendix II contains data required by 

section 10 (a) and, in the form of a rough estimate, the data required 
by section 10 (b). 

It has been necessary to present the statistics required by Public 
Law 436 in this manner since it was not possible, in the short time 
since enactment of the law, to adjust the reporting system and facili- 
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ties of the military departments sufficiently to provide full and com- 
plete data required by the act. Work on improving the quality of 
data for the next report is underway at this time. 

establishment of a reporting system which will produce all of the 
data required by the law will be an expensive undertaking. It was 
felt that this expense should not be undertaken until the committees of 
the Congress had had an opportunity to review with the Defense 
Supply Management Agency whether such an expenditure was 
warranted. I will arrange for an early opportunity to examine this 
problem with your committee. 

In this brief report, | have endeavored to touch on some of the 
high lights of our achievements of the past 6 months, and to indicate 
the scope and complexity of the problems still facing us. I shall be 
pleased to supplement this report in such detail as may be desired by 
the committee or any of its members, and am available at any time 
for that purpose. 


APPENDIX 


Section 9 of Public Law 436 directs the transmittal of progress 
reports from the military departments containing statistics on three 
specific aspects of the single-catalog program. These data, as reported 
by the departments, follow: 

Section 9 (a) the number of single supply catalog sections or portions published 
and the titles; 

The single supply catalog is being published as the Federal Supply 
Catalog, Department of Defense Section. One volume of this catalog 
has been published, entitled “Group 89, Subsistence.” 

Section 9 (b) the number of item identification numbers developed under the 
single-catalog system which have replaced, for all supply purposes, former item 
identifications, stock or catalog numbers; 

The single-catalog program has been scheduled to provide for the 
conversion of existing supply records and operations to the use of the 
single-catalog-system data successively by commodity areas, following 
the examination of catalog data for the area, the simplification of 
sizes, kinds, or types of generally similar items insofar as currently 
feasible, and the publication of the applicable volume of the Federal 
Supply Catalog. This conversion with respect to the Subsistence 
Catalog is se heduled for July 1, 1953. However, intermediate prog- 

ress toward conversion is indicated by the cross-referencing of Federal 

item identifications numbers (or Federal stock numbers) to existing 
activity stock numbers in published catalogs or other supply doc- 
uments. Progress is evidenced below: 


Navy | Air Force Total 


| | 

| 
| 

The number of Federal stock numbers that have re- | | 

placed for all supply purposes all other stock numbers 

| 


| 0. 0 
ederal stock numbers, or, in lieu | | 


The number of 
thereof, the number of Federal item identification | | 
numbers that have been incorporated in published 
catalogs or supply documents and which are cross- | 

270, 462 | 


| 
referenced to existing stock numbers._._._-_-- 199, 657 | 150, 738 620, 857 
| 


Section 9 (ce) the reduction in the number of separate item identifications 
achieved; 
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In the development of the cataloging program prior to July 1, 1952, 
large quantities of separate item identifications had been eliminated 
by the adoption of the approved single-item identifications of the 
single catalog system. Such elimination of duplicate item identifica- 
tions occurred as an integral step in the development and processing 
of Federal catalog data and the assignment of Federal stock numbers 
(or item identification numbers). A large part of the reduction 
occurred by the elimination of duplicates within activities, the balance 
between activities. The departments report the following additional 
reductions during this semiannual period: 


Reduction in number of separate item identifications achieved by use of 
Federal catalog data: 


Air Foree__- 3, 695 

Total : 33, 783 


The following additional reductions were accomplished by the joint 
efforts of the military departments: 


Reductions in separate item identifications achieved through cross- 
reference project 10, 497 
Reductions in quantity of Federal item identifications by consolidation 
of duplicate item identifications of the same item or of funetionally 
interchangeable items, and by elimination of item identifications of 
obsolete items of supply, during prepublication examination of 
catalog data: 


Group 89. 338 
Group 84. Clothing 100 
Group 62. Lighting fixtures and lamps : Sees : 31 
Group 40. Rope, cable, chain, and fittings__—_ 23 
Group 75. Office 117 

Reduction in quantity of Federal item identifications by elimination of 

those not applicable to items repetitively used, purchased, stocked, 

or distributed by the military departments: 


II 


10a. Number of separate specifications which have been consoli- 
dated into single specifications. 
(1) Number of specifications superseding at least two others: 


(2) Number of specifications superseded by above: . 
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(3) Summary: 204 separate specifications have been consolidated 
into 80 specifications for the use of all the military departments, 
bureaus, and services. 

10b. Reduction achieved in the number of sizes, kinds, or types of 
generally similar items. 

(1) A total of 2,914 items were eliminated as separate items from 
the supply system. 

(2) In addition to the above, which represents a reduction of items 
on an across-the-board or interdepartmental basis, the individual 
military departments, bureaus, and services on an intradepartmental 
basis, in connection with simplification studies at these levels, elimi- 
nated approximately 6,000 items from their supply systems. 
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